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EXPERIENCES OF A REAL DETECTIVE. 


By Insvector F. 





No. 1.—THE ROBBERY AT OSBORNE’S HOTEL. 


“DetEcTIVE literature, if it may be so 
called, appears to have acquired a wide 
popularity, chiefly, | suppose, because the 
stories are believed to be, in the main, 
faithfully-told, truthful narratives. I 
have read them all, and need hardly say 
have discovered mistakes which proved to 
me that the best, most popular of them 
were the handiwork of a literary man, 
not the records of an actual experience. 
I have frequently made remarks in this 
sense to my friends, several of whom 
thereupon suggested that I should pub- 
lish my own real experiences. I do not 
know that I should have yielded to the 
suggestion, had I not a few months since 
made acquaintance with a gentleman who 
writes for the best of the London pe- 
riodicals. He warmly urged me to pitch 
together the incidents retained in my 
memory with the memoranda thickly 
scribbled in my note-book, promising on 
his part to see the product carefully 
through the press. I agreed to do so, 
and this series of tales is the result. 
Tales, certainly, but tales of truth. It is 
I who have furnished the pen which jots 
down these recollections; my literary 
friend having done nothing more than 
point and nib it. 

The only indication I shall give of my 
individuality is contained in the following 
few lines. Several months previous to 
the organization, in 1829, by then Mr. 
Peel, Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, I had made inyself conspicuous to 
a certain degree in the neighbourhood of 
Covent-garden as an amateur, supple- 
mentary sort of constable, and in several 
instances wherein the Charleys were com- 
pletely nonplussed, succeeded in bringing 
criminals to justice. This seemed to be 
my natural vocation; and when, the new 
police force being in process of definitive 
formation, I received a communication 
from Colonel Rowan, proposing to appoint 
me inspector, if such a post were worth 
my acceptance, I instantly closed with 
the offer, disposed of my business—not a 
very profitable one (I had attended more 
to the affairs of the public than to my own) 
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—and entered with alacrity upon th 
duties of my new profession. 

The detective brigade, strictly so called, 
was not organized till about ten years 
after the establishment of the new force, 
but we all acted in that capacity when 
occasion required us to do so. My first 
noticeable essay in that particular line 
occurred a few months after the opening 
of the London and Birmingham Railway, 
now the North-Western. 

I was in waiting at Bow-street to 
watch a case in which two oilicers in the 
division 1 belonged to were implicated, 
when a young and singularly-interesting 
woman was placed at the bar to answer a 
charge of robbery, committed at Oshorne’s 
Hotel, in the Adelphi, then kept by the 
late Mr. W. Chaplin, afterwards a great 
railway proprietor, and member of Par- 
liament for Salisbury. 

I cannot more succinctly render what 
occurred in the justice-room than did the 
next day’s Times :— 

“ Bow-sTREET.—A singularly-interest- 
ing young woman, who gave tlie name 
of Saunders, Mrs. Lucy Saunders, was 
charged with having stolen a large quan- 
tity of jewellery at Osborne’s Hotel, in 
the Adelphi, under somewhat remarkable 
circumstances. 

“ Mrs. Saunders, though not a native of 
Birmingham, has—if her own statement is 
to be credited—resided there many years, 
in creditable, if humble circumstances, 
She is a widow, with two young children 
to support. If we may believe hier, she 





had occasion to leave Birmingham for 
London the day before yesterday to 
confer with a relative, who unfortunately 
happens to be just now in Paris, or 
somewhere else. At , still following 


her story, she met with Mrs. Jetfer- 
son, a dashing, fashionably-attired lady, 
with whom many years previously she 
had been acquainted; and in order to 
travel in the same carriage with the dash- 
ing, fashionably-attired lady, Mrs. Luey 
Saunders, though confessedly straitened 
in means, purchased a first-class ticket. 


Mrs. Jefferson, it appeared, ostentatiously 
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discoursed during the journey upon her 
high position in the social scale, com- 
pared with what it was in former days. 
Amongst other proofs of affluence, she 
instanced the jewellery on her person and 
the splendid gems in a casket which she 
never for a moment parted with when 
travelling, amounting in value, she said, 
to more than athousand pounds. Arrived 
in London, Mrs. Jefferson insisted that 
her old acquaintance should accompany 
her to Osborne’s Hotel, in the Adelplu, 
and sleep there. Mrs. Lucy Saunders 
consented with seeming reluctance, and 
both ladies occupied one bed. Mrs. Jef- 
ferson, greatly fatigued by her journey, 
did not awake till about ten o’clock the 
next morning. Her companion, an earlier 
riser, had quietly got up and left the 
hotel, she was informed, at least two 
hours previously, and was not returned. 
This was rather odd behaviour, but con- 
sternation succeeded to surprise when it 
was almost immediately discovered that 
the lady’s jewellery, casket and all, had 
disappeared. Tremendous hubbub there- 
upon in the hotel—wildest commotion, 
from garret to cellar—soon settling down 
into solemn conviction that the woman 
who slept with the lady and left the 
hotel before eight. on a winter’s morning 


was the thief. The police (immediately 
sent for) concurred in that conviction ; 
and, finally, Mrs. Lucy Saunders was 
caught, late in the afternoon of the same 


day, at the Euston station. A few mo- 
ments before she was arrested, a gentle- 
manly-looking man, with whom she was 
conversing, had hurriedly left her. The 
woman vehemently asserted her perfect 
innocence, and not the less earnestly, 
vr passionately, when her person being 
searched, the duplicate of a Renend ring, 
afterwards identified by Mrs. Jefferson as 
part of the stolen property, pledged for 
twenty pounds, was found in her purse, 
which purse, moreover, contained eight 
sovereigns and some silver. The bewil- 
dered astonishment affected by the pri- 
soner at the sight of the purse and con- 
tents was, the police said, a capital piece 
of acting; but when, m another part of 
ker dress, eleven duplicates of watches 
pawned in London at various places 
during the last two months, were found 
by the searcher, Mrs. Lucy Saunders’ 
assurance completely forsook her and she 
fainted. The magistrate remanded the 
prisoner for a week; the authorities of 
Birmingham will in the meantime be 
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communicated with, and ever 
made by the police to trace the fem 
property. 

The foregoing suminary of the invest 

: i- 
gation, so far as it had gone, was quite 
accurate. Not the slightest colourin 
adverse tothe accused had been imported 
into the evidence ; and when being ques. 
tioned as to the eleven watch duplicates 
Mrs. Lucy Saunders refused, with dis. 
tressing hysterical sobs, of course, to sq 
how or of whom she obtained them, ad. 
mitting at the same time that her chief 
errand in London was to redeem those 
very watches. Who could for one moment 
doubt her guilt? The magistrate said he 
was as certain she had stolen Mrs, Jef. 
ferson’s jewels as if he had seen her pur- 
loin them with his bodily eyes. He ad- 
vised her to give the police a clue to the 
whereabout of her confederate —her 
paramour, probably—who had slunk off 
at the Euston station a few minutes before 
her apprehension. Should the jewellery 
be recovered by her help, that circum. 
stance would no doubt weigh in her favour 
with the judge by whom she would be 
sentenced, in mitigation of punishment, as 
of her conviction no possible doubt could 
be entertained. 

Much wiser men than the presiding 
magistrate would ain have 
arrived at the same conclusion, and yet 
poor Mrs. Lucy Saunders was as innocent 
of the crime imputed to her as the magis- 
trate himself, and in the matter of the 
watch-duplicates had been engaged in an 
act of self-sacrificing, compassionate bene- 
ficence ! 

My reason could not dissent from the 
judicial decision of the magistrate, and 
why did my feelings war with that de- 
cision? Iknewnot. Surely it could not 
be that I was influenced by the woman’s 
sweet fair face, a face which I had cer- 
tainly seen before—in a dream, perhaps; 
yet when sentence of remand was pro- 
nounced, accompanied by those bodeful, 
pitiless remarks, she burst into an agony 
of grief—not rageful grief, of beseeching 
terror rather—and wildly wringing her 
hands, exclaimed in a voice broken DY 
hysterical sobs—“O my children! my 
poor, lost’ brother! God! God! what 
will become of them?” I was not only 
deeply affected, but doubt of her guilt, 
spite of the damning evidence adduced, 
arose in and fastened itself upon mY 
mind. 

Where have I before seen that pale, 
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sweet, starlit face? This was the ques- 
tion, to the exclusion of all others, which, 
as | took my way homewards from the 
court, exercised my brain. Where and 
when? Somewhere — somewhere — I 
could readily have sworn. 

[had supped, and was smoking my pipe, 
when a dark, dusty nook of memory sud- 
denly lit up. ‘‘ Lucy Dawson, as I’m 
alive!” 1 hotly blurted out. My wife 
stared. ‘“ Lucy Dawson! And pray who 
may Lucy Dawson be ?”’ 

i parried this very natural query by 
saying that I suddenly remembered that 
a woman accused of robbery, and calling 
herself Mrs. Saunders, was a person 
whom I had once known by the name of 
Dawson. 

Lucy Dawson, of Bridgewater, my 
earliest boy-flame—whose image, though 
I had never spoken to her in my lite, 

layed for years like sunlight about my 
mele thief! I could not believe it— 
at least, 1 would not; and resolved to see 
and speak with her at the earliest possible 
moment on the morrow. 


“You do not recognise me,” I gently 
sald, having obtained a private inter- 
view with the weeping, wailing woman ; 
“you do not recognise, know me. I am 
not surprised at that, but I well remember 
you. Your maiden name was Lucy Daw- 
son; you were born and passed your early 
youth at Bridgewater, Somersetshire.” 

“Quite true,” she answered; “‘but what 
then ?” 

“T wish to gain your confidence. Your- 
self and family used to frequent the In- 
dependent chapel in Bridgewater ; so did 
my family and myself. You and yours 
occupied the front row in the cross gal- 
lery ; we the communion pew on the floor, 
immediately beneath the pulpit. Now, 
don’t you remember that a rude lad, about 
Seventeen or eighteen years of age, seat- 
ing himself with his back to the pulpit, 
used to gaze so persistently during the 
whole service at your face, that you were 
at length obliged to screen it by placing 
your brother’s hat upon the ledge before 
you?” 

“Certainly I remember that,” she re- 
plied, smiling and blushing through her 
tears ; “certainly I remember that. Were 
you that boy—that youth ?” 

“T was. Now, do you feel sure I shall 
not abuse your confidence ?” 

“T do—I do! I will tell you all, 
without reserve.” 
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She did so, and this was the story of 
her life :— , 

Lucy Dawson was born in Bristol; he: 
father, a lieutenant in the 44th Reciment 
of the line, had been wounded in the 
attack upon General Jackson’s cotton 
bales at New Orleans. He retired on his 
half-pay and a pension for his wound, 
settling first at Bristol. There he mar- 
ried, and the sole issue of his union wa 
a son, baptized James, who was ulti- 
mately apprenticed to a watchmaker. ‘lhe 
first wife died. Lieutenant Dawson mar- 
ried again. ‘The second wife gave birth 
to adaughter—the Lucy of this narrative. 
The lieutenant did not long survive his 
second nuptials. The widow had a sore 
struggle with the world, in consequeuce, 
and removed to Bridgewater, where her 
own relations were established, and wit! 
their help she bravely fought the battle of 
life till Lucey had passed her eighteenth 
year, when she suddenly expired of dis- 
ease of the heart. On the day previous 
to that sad occurrence, Lucy had been 
engaged to Archibald Saunders—a tra- 
velling agent for a Birmingham house. 
He left that employ, commenced business 
in Birmingham as a book and music-seller, 
married Lucy Dawson, avd—tailed in 
business. His health, never very robust, 
not long afterwards gave way, and Mrs. 
Saunders was left alone to do battle with 
the world, and with two children to sup- 
port. Yet not altogether unaided; Mr. 
Barham, her mother’s brother, a fairly 
well-to-do bachelor uncle—an eccentric, 
restless person, residing now in London, 
now in Paris—next no one knew where— 
furnished her with sufficient funds to set 
up a small shop in the Berlin wool and 
ancy stationery line, by which industry 
she had maintained herself in humble re- 
spectability till the very day when she 
met with Mrs. Jefferson at the railway 
station. 

Why she was there, and the purpose of 
her journey to London, admitted of easy 
explanation. Her brother James liad been 
established by Mr. Barham as a watch- 
maker in Orange-street, Bloomsbury—in 
a small way, it was true, but being a 
capital workman, he had a fair chance 
of gaining a comfortable position in the 
world. It was not to be. Late one evening 
he presented himself unexpectedly before 
Mrs. Saunders, haggard, wild in aspect, 
and partially tipsy. He was ruined, lost, 
in peril of prison, and he feared of the 
hulks! Excesses of various kinds having 
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involved him in difficulties, he, in the hope 
of retrieving himself by play and betting, 
pawned eleven watches entrusted to him 
to repair. Of course he was fleeced of the 
money he obtained; the owners of the 
watches had become clamorous for the 
restoration of their property, and he had 
fled from London to consult his sister, in 
whom alone he had hope, bringing the 
duplicates with him. Mr. Barham, whom 
he believed to be in London, might, at 
her solicitation—though he had declared 
he would not give another sixpence to 
save him, her brother, from the gallows— 
supply the forty pounds odd required to 
redeem the watches; and if rescued from 
the disgrace and ruin he had madly in- 
curred, James Dawson solemnly vowed to 
lead a new life, and abandon, at once and 
for ever, the vicious courses to which he 
had given way, and become a sober, 
frugal, industrious man. 

The tender-hearted sister could not 
refuse his appeal, and at once consented 
to set off early the next morning, taking 
the terrible duplicates with her, and in- 
voke the aid of her uncle Barham, with 
whom she was deservedly a great fa- 
vourite. 

At the station she met with Mrs. Jef- 
ferson, whom she had known as a girl at 
Bridgewater. ‘That lady expressed great 
delight at meeting with her, and amongst 
other civilities, took the railway ticket 
for her. Mrs. Saunders received no 
change of her sovereign,—she had but 
two,—and the train being on the point 
of starting, she was hurried into the same 
first-class carriage with her  officious 
friend, and away, en route for London. 

“My liking—respect, I should say— 
for my companion,” said Mrs. Saunders, 
with heightened colour, “ increased as the 
day—the evening—-wore on, and she be- 
came excited by the good cheer at Os- 
borne’s Hotel, in which she, I thought, 
over freely indulged. I was, however, 
compelled to put as good a face upon the 
matter as possible. Mr. Barham miyht 
not, [ tremblingly reflected, be in London, 
and I had but one sovereign in my purse. 

“We retired late to bed,” continued 
the fair widow, “and L told Mrs. Jeffer- 
son I should leave the hotel early in the 
morning—probably, as she appeared to 
be much fatigued, before she herself 
awoke. She made no objection; perhaps, 
did not distinctly comprehend what I 
said, as she seemed confused as weil as 
sleepy. 
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“T myself being so anxiou 
in mind, did not sleep very soundly, and 
once it seemed that Stealthy steps ‘te 
creeping about the carpeted room, I 
called out; no answer was returned; the 
silence remained unbroken, and J again 
dozed off. With the first glimmer of day. 
light I rose, quietly dressed, so as not to 
disturb Mrs. Jefferson, and left the 
chamber and the hotel. Mr. Barham, tp 
my great dismay, I found was not jp 
London, and the woman in charge of his 
apartments did not know where a letter 
could be directed to him. So cireum. 
stanced, my only course was to get back 
to Birmingham as quickly as possible, 
You know the rest. And now tell me 
faithfully, truly,” she added, with tears 
in her eyes, tears in her voice, “ whether 
you see a chance, entertain a hope, of 
rebutting this frightful accusation—of 
rescuing me from shame, perdition—me, 
and my little ones ?” 

“T do see a chance, do entertain a 
lively hope of saving you and your little 
ones from shame, perdition. But I have 
some questions to ask. Do not, I begof 
you, suppose that I, in putting these 
questions, doubt for a moment that you 
have told me the exact truth. I am as 
positive you have as I am of my own life. 
To begin, then. You heard, or fancied 
you heard, footfalls, stealthy footfalls mn 
the chamber where you slept with Mrs. 
Jefferson ?” 

“TI did. I believe it was those sounds, 
as I had a confused impression of some- 
thing heavy falling upon the floor, which 
awoke me.” ; 

“You called out, then all was silent, 
and you dozed off again. Was the 
chamber door locked ?” 

“Yes; that is to say, I turned the key 
myself, and left it in the lock. To my 
surprise, however, I found, on going out, 
that the door had zo been locked. 

“Tf you had locked it, it could only 
have been wzlocked from the inside. 

“Of course not.” 

“Ah! Now tell me, who was the 

fashionably dressed gentleman who : 
seen speaking with you at the Kus “ 
Station, and who went oli so peer : 
upon catching sight of the poue 
officer ?” 
“T know nothing of him, except that 
he travelled in the same carriage a “"™ 
Jefferson did from Kugby to London. 
When I met him again at the — 
Station, he bowed and addressed to 
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a few civil, commonplace expressions— 
that is all.” 

“ Are you sure ? 
nearly ?” 

“Yes. A porter’s truck, with luggage 
in it, was passing along the platform ; and, 
though it would not have touched me, 
he, apologizing for so doing, drew me 
back beyond the possibility of contact 
with the truck.” 

“And not long afterwards the purse 
with eight sovereigns, some silver, and a 
duplicate of a diamond ring was found in 
your pocket? 1 begin to see a chink in 
this mill-stone. Will you describe this 
polite gentleman to me as minutely as 
you can ?”’ 

Mrs. Saunders did so; and I had no 
doubt the gentleman was a dashing 
scoundrel whom I had long had my eye 
upon. 

“That gentleman did not accompany 
you and Mrs. Jefferson to Osborne’s 
Hotel? But, of course he did not; the 
question is absurd. Do you know if 
there was any new arrival at Osborne’s 
Hotel aiter you were set down there ?” 

Mrs. Saunders could not say—did not 
know. I would soon know; and after a 
few more less important questions, took 
leave of her, with a confident promise 
that when next taken before the magis- 
trate she would be discharged with 
honour. 


Did he approach you 


I was very anxious, very eager in the 
business, and I had at once directed my 
steps to the Osborne Hotel, where I had 
a long conference with Mrs. Chaplin, an 
admirable lady, well fitted to grace the 
high position to which her husband’s in- 
telligent enterprise soon afterwards raised 
her. There had arrived at the hotel, 
about an hour after Mrs. Jefferson and 
Mrs. Saunders, a lady and her servant, 
which lady’s name was Tomlinson. She 
was still there—had not gone out since 
she arrived, but purposed leaving the 
next day. 

“ Her maid-servant has gone out more 
than once, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes; she frequently goes out.” 

Next | had a long interview with Mrs. 
Jefferson, a good, kind-hearted, if not the 
most immaculate woman in London, with 
Tespect to which this deponent sayeth 
not. She was a wonderfully clever woman, 
im my modest judgment, and would, | 
Was of opinion, have made an excellent 
actress, We soon understood each other, 
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and she entered into the pleasant plot J 
had contrived with charming spirit and 
good-will. 


Mrs. Tomlinson and Mrs. Jefferson, at 


the invitation of the latter, dined toge- 


ther that evening—my noble self in full 
waiter-costume, black coat and white 
choker, in attendance upon them. I was 


curious to mark the countenance of Mrs. 
Tomlinson, when certain agreed-upon 
intimations fell carelessly froin the lips 
of Mrs. Jefferson. ‘The experiment was 
highly successful, and I had no longer a 
lingering doubt of being able to save 
from moral destruction the woman who, 
when a young girl, had been obliged to 
conceal her tace from my impertinent 
ne gaze behind her brother’s 
lat. 


I was placing the dessert, when Mrs. 
Jefferson, in the most natural manner 
possible, said— 

“Well, I do pity that wretched crea- 
ture Saunders, against whom I| don’t 
think LI will appear again. 1 am very 
glad, too, that she wont sleep with me 
to-night.” 

“Indeed, my dear Mrs. Jefferson;— 
why ? L mean especially—why ?” 

“Simply that my cash-box will to- 
night contain—in gold and Bank of Eng- 
land notes—ah, yes, and [| must not 
forget to take the numbers to-morrow 
—will contain, in gold and Bank of 
England notes, more than a thousand 
pounds ; and you may be sure I don’t 
want to be robbed of that.” 

Mrs. Tomlinson could not, had she 
tried, have repressed the lightning flash 
of her dark eyes. ‘The game was as good 
as won. 

‘“T should think not, indeed! Haye 
the goodness to remind the porter,” added 
Mrs. Tomlinson, speaking to me, ‘that a 
cab must be at the door for me at half- 
past seven to-morrow morning. 1 must 
be at Portsmouth before nightfall.” She 
added, “5 do not love to be on the road 
after dark ; and an aunt whi is very Ul— 
dying, I fear—impatiently expects me.” 

Mrs. Jefferson was sorry; aud as she 
was going to the Opera, they woul 1 not 
probably see each other again for some 
time. Mrs. Tomlinson said that would be 
so, and they must bid each other farewell 
at once. “1 leada very racketty lile,” said 
that delicious Mrs. Jefferson, as the two 


ladies shook hands; “shan’t be in bed 
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again to-night, I dare say, till one o’clock. 
There is one comfort, however, I sleep 
sound as a top when I do once get to bed. 
Good-bye, love, good-bye.” 


The Opera was over; Mrs. Jefferson 
cone to rest, when the Tomlinson’s maid- 
servant came downstairs in a terrible 
flurry. Her mistress was seized with 
colic pains, and required hot brandy-and- 
water. ‘This was supplied ; and again 
reminding the porter that well or ill her 
mistress would leave at half-past seven in 
the morning, the maid-servant tripped 
away with the brandy-and-water,—not a 
bad blind, though searcely worth the 
trouble, especially as I knew that her 
mistress had been for three or four hours 
concealed in an alcove at the head of Mrs. 
Jefferson’s bedstead. 


Two o’clock chimed clearly. Mrs. Jef- 
ferson was snoring tremendously, over- 
doing it, I feared; but for that the house 
was silent as the grave, when click—the 
faintest click of the bolt of the chamber 
lock, asa cautious hand within turned the 
key—caught my greedy ear. ‘The door 
gently, very gently opened, was as gently 
closed, and the softly-stealing steps of 
Mrs. Tomlinson, carrying a cash-box in 
her hand, came towards where I stood 
concealed, anxiously expectant, on the 
way to her own bed-room. 

A scream to waken the dead! Then a 
frantic attempt at escape—flight ! 

“My dear Mrs. Tomlinson,” said I, 
“it’s of no manner of use to twist and 
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wriggle about in that way, not 

use. There’s all the estahtaboaneneet 
coming on purpose to enjoy the play 
Now, do you go quietly along with me 
and if you have the good sense to enable 
me to nab and convict that infamous pal 
of yours who incited you to commit the 
jewellery robbery the other night, and 
who slipped the purse into Mrs. Saun- 
ders’ pocket on the Euston station plat: 
form—it wont go so very hard with 
yourself, Pll warrant.” 

Ten minutes had not passed before Mrs. 
Tomlinson recognised the reasonableness 
of my proposal, and before half-past seven, 
the hour at which she was to have left 
to visit a dying relative at Portsmouth, 
Augustus Beauclerk, alias Marmaduke 
Ravensworth, a/ias Reginald Mauleverer, 
was seized in his bed; and soon after. 
wards convicted at the Old Bailey in his 
real name, Thomas Ruggles, and trans- 
ported for life. 

Mrs. Jeiferson’s jewellery was nearly 
all recovered, and that lady, at my sug. 
gestion, made it all right with respect to 
the eleven watches pawned by James 
Dawson; and besides that, made Mrs. 
Saunders a pretty present, as some com- 

ensation for the unmerited suffering she 
had undergone. I thought the Bow-street 
magistrate did not quite like to be so 
flagrantly convicted of having pronounced 
arash judgment. He was, however, 
obliged, being challenged by the solicitor 
who appeared for Mrs. Lucy Saunders, 
to say that she left the court “without 
the slightest stain upon her character.” 





No. 2.—THE TRAGEDY IN JUDD STREET, NEW ROAD. 


I once lodged for a few months with 
Mrs. George, an elderly widow, in one of 
the roomiest houses in Judd-street, New- 
road. Mrs. George gained her living by 
letting furnished apartments. She and 
her maid-of-all-work dwelt in the under- 
ground rooms; Mr. and Mrs. Fordyce 
—a gouty old gentleman and amazingly 
corpulent wife—occupied the parlours; 
Mr. Faulkner, a youthful member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, the first 
floor; Mr. Richard Bellingham, a na- 
tive of Worcester, and articled clerk to 
Mr. Parkes, solicitor, of Mitre-court, 
Temple, the second; and myself, apart- 
ments on the third floor. The name ot 
“Mr. Faulkner, Surgeon,” was inscribed 


on a brass plate fixed to the door, ard 
“ Surgery Bell” was neat] painted under 
one of the brightly-polished brass bell- 
knobs. . 
We were quite a friendly communtty, 
notwithstanding difference in social posi- 
tion. Mr. Fordyce, a retired drysalter, 
without any other incumbrance than 
unwieldy wife, was never happy _ 
he could prevail upon the surgeon, - 
articled clerk, and myself, to spel the 
evening at whist with him. bape 
frequently happened, I was not able 
make one, the landlady was caught @ 
made to do duty in my stead—Mrs. Wl 
dyce’s mind being a complete we fe 
respected the mysteries of whist or 0° *" 
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other card game. Mr. Fordyce, for his 
position, Was a rich as well as liberal 
man. ‘the good cheer was consequently 
abundant —wines, spirits, cigars, first- 
rate; suppers excellent ! Occasionally 
whist was exchanged for Pope Joan, 
vingt-un, and other ‘‘ quiet game”-sub- 
stitutions for his beloved whist, which 
creatly fretted Mr. Fordyce, and gene- 
rally brought on a violent fit of gout; 
one reason, no doubt, being that at such 
times he indulged more iminoderately 
than usual in consolatory port. These 
occasions happened, upon an average, 
about once a fortnight, when his nieces, 
Julia and Laura Morris, with their mo- 
ther, the widow Morris, paid their 
moneyed uncle a visit. Well-looking 
gizls were both meces, Julia particularly, 
though she had no more beauty than 
migit without candle go dark to bed. 
I was somewhat prejudiced against them. 
They, though by no means occupying a 
high social position (their father had 
been a baker, doing a good trade at Is- 
lington, and his widow still carried on 
the business), the young damsels, were 
stuck-upish, and, it was plain enough to 
be seen, thought their uncle greatly low- 
ered himself by entertaining a_police- 
officer off duty, and dressed in plain 
clothes as he might be, at his table. 
Perhaps he did, but for all that, was not 
going to give up his favourite whist 
partner. ‘They were, however, amiable girls, 
and improved upon closer acquaintance ; 
and yet it was to them that the tragedy 
in Judd-street was in the main attri- 
butable. It was well known—Mr. For- 
dyce made no secret of it—that the 
uncle’s will was made, and that each of 
his nieces would receive five thousand 
pounds at his death. Now both Julia 
and Laura would certainly not have 
thrown themselves away had they nothing 
to bestow but their pretty persons and 
hearts and utes, which, if a song they 
both sang very sweetly was to A be- 
lieved, would ‘chase life’s clouds away, 
or gild them till they vanished; but 
When in addition to those sweet gifts 
they could each be able to bestow upon 
an eligible party five thousand pounds 
sterling, their own estimate of the social 
Status to which they would be entitled 
Was a pretty high one. Mr. Faulkner, 
for example, youthful, handsome, a mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
would be quite an eligible party when 
he should have succeeded in obtaining 
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a lucrative practice that, with five thou- 
sand pounds added, would enable him to 
set up a modest carriage. Not certainly 
till then, though a little flirting in th: 
interim would not be unpleasant. As to 
Richard Bellingham, I don’t think li 
would have stood a much better chance 
of obtaining one of the nieces for wif 
than I should. <A clerk, indeed !—Pre- 
posterous! They were not perhaps awar 
that the richest of solicitors, the wealthies 

of attorneys, must have all begun life as 
“clerks,” | 

It was clear that Mr. Faulkner unde: 
stood the conditions of the matrinionia! 
game he was soon very anxious to take a 
hand in, much better than he did that of 
whist, at which he was but a so-s 
player—a deficiency chieily arising from 
absence of mind; he appeared to bi 
always thinking of mie. tia else—ot 
something infinitely more important and 
interesting than games of cards. It was 
not long, however, before 1 was quite 
satisfied that Julia Morris had caught his 
fancy, and with a firm hold, too. 

Yet Mr. Faulkner was a man of bril- 
liant, high-reaching intellect, made of the 
stuff of which mental giants are created, 
needing only opportunity, emergence 
from the cold shade of obscurity—the 
slough of poverty—to swiftly rise to a 
lofty eminence in his profession ; even | 
could discern so much as that. And Miss 
Julia Morris was, favourably considered, 
but a rather pretty, amiable, common- 
place person; her acquirements nothing 
more than the rudimentary ones, with 
which well-to-do bakers’ daughters are 
usually quite content. 

There is no accounting for such things, 
and most certainly Alfred Faulkner loved 
Julia Morris. At last he proposed; an 
explanation ensued. Mr. Faulkner frankly 
avowed that all his wealth was the hope, 
the strong hope, of rising to distinction 
in his professien—in which profession he 
as candidly avowed he had up to tliat 
time made no advance, his c/ien/é/e being 
nil. Still, the most eminent surgeous 
and physicians had been similarly ci- 
cumstanced at their outset in life, and, 
though self-laudation was not lis habit 
or to his taste, he felt confident that, i! 
an opportunity were granted that would 
bring him prominently before the public, 
he could hold his own with the best in 
the career that would then be before him. 
The result was an understanding that 
when he had successfully climbed the 
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lower steps of the ladder of life, and had 
a fair prospect of reaching the summit, 
or at all events a reasonable height 
thereon, Julia Morris would bestow her- 
self, and five thousand pounds, which 
dowry Mr. Fordyce, who very much 
liked Faulkner, spite of his bad whist- 
playing, gave his word to write a cheque 
for on the wedding-morn. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Faulkner and Miss Julia Morris 
were to meet as friends, only friends. 

I will now state what I subsequently 
discovered to be Mr. Faulkner’s actual 
osition at the time that understanding 
senneioed himself, Julia Morris, her mo- 
ther, and Mr. Fordyce, had come to. 
He was the son of a man who, having, 
through his own vices, fallen from an 
independent position into the mire of 
degradation, penury, want, hung loose 
upon the skirts of society for some years, 
died wretchedly at a poor lodging in 
Somers ‘Town. He left a widow para- 
lytic, half blind, and utterly incapable of 
self-help. She was supported during the 
short time she lingered upon earth by a 
relative, who had also defrayed the cost 
of her son Alfred’s education, and when 
he had concluded with much ée/a? his 
medical studies, presented him with one 
hundred pounds, bade him God speed, 
and distinctly intimated that he could do 
nothing more for him. Withm three or 
four months of that time, the benevolent 
relative died, not im such prosperous 
circumstances as had been imagined. 
Well, the hundred pounds had gradually 
melted away. Mr. Haulkner’s practice 
did not certainly realize twenty shillings 
per week, and he was fast incurring debts 
to Mrs. George and others. This, briefly 
stated, was Alfred Faulkner’s true pecn- 
niary position when he proposed for the 
hand of Julia Morris, and the five thousand 
pounds of which that hand held the key. 
He did not take much by that motion. 

Still the burden of the youthful en- 
thusiastie surgeon was: If but a chance 
were given me of signalizing myself, 
ay, if | could create a chance, all would be 
well, the goal as good as reached. He 
was familiar with me; IL knew more of 
him than, I think, did any other person ; 
vet, how could I guess at what he meant 
xy creating a chance of raising himself 
into distinction? ‘To himself, till the ter- 
rible opportunity presented itself, it could 
only have existed in his teeming brain as 
a vague notion—a misty hope. He was 
of a loving, generous nature, but the 
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master-passion which dominated his bein 
was ambition, the sin by 
angels tell. 


which the 


Mr. Faulkner’s practice did not j 
crease, though the season was side 
unusually hot, and even worse in the doe. 
days. His circumstances were gettine 
desperate ; he himself desperate as his 
elrcumstanccs. Lhe manner of Julig 
Morris had certainly not improved jn 
urbanity, not to speak of tenderness, 
‘The young lady, it struck me, though | 
had seen but very little of her for cone 
time, had all but, if not quite definitively 
made up her mind, that to wait for 
husband till Mr. Faulkner attained the 
distinction of knighthood and a Carriage 
would be self-condemnation to life-long 
eclibacy. She did not, however, break 
with him; and he made one of a pie-nie 
party to Hlampstead Heath, at which 
Miss Julia, her sister Laura, Richard 
Bellingham, and Mr. Fordyce, provider. 
general of course, were present. 

‘The day was passing pleasantly when 
a dreadtul incident took place. A bull. 
terrier had broken its chain, and evi 
dently mad, rushed upon the party, tore 
Richard Bellingham’s arm in a fnghtful 
manner, and then leapt at Julia Morzs. 
Faulkner, a powerful, active man, had 
but just time to interpose between her 
and the rabid brute, which, with a tre 
mendous kick in the belly, he lay pros- 
trate, helpless on the grass, but not till 
he had himself been bitten on his naked 
hand. That the dog was rabid no doubt 
could be entertained; it was secured, 
and in a few minutes afterwards shot by 
the owner, from whose yard it had got 
away. 

A coach was called, in which were 
placed the terrified young ladies and Mr. 
Fordyce ; Bellingham, who was in greah 
pain, and still greater alarm, would have 
followed, had not Mr. Faulkner detained 
him. 

“Come with me, Bellingham, he 
said. ‘Not a moment must be lost. 
The actual cautery must be immediately 
applied; a poker will do, and there ie 8 
house close by. Come; all, with a lit 
resolution, will be well.” 

Bellingham followed the young wed 
ceon mechanically. He was not & ee" 
of nerve or resolution; and the idea , 
applying the actual cautery —thit . 
burning out the wounds inflicted by 
rabid brute, with red-hot ion, seeme 
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almost as frightful as taking the chance of 
dying of hydrophobia. 

"« Ts” he asked, as Faulkner hurried 
along, “is the actual cautery, as you 
term it, infallible in such cases ?” 

“No, certainly not ifallible; there 
are no infallibly preventive remedies 
against the bite of a mad dog; dipping 
js old-womanish humbug. Immediate 
recourse to actual cautery is, however, 
the most efficacious safeguard known. 
Remember, too, that nineteen out of 
twenty persons bitten by dogs ascer- 
tained to be in a rabid state are not 
affected by hydrophobia. You have this 
further consolation, that the animal’s 
teeth went through the cloth of your 
sleeve before contact with the flesh, and 
must consequently have been cleaned 
of the virus. My hand was naked. I 
have not much fear of a fatal issue, but 
will not throw away a chance.” 

Faulkner made a poker red-hot, and 
firmly burnt, cauterized the wound in his 
hand. But nothing could induce poor, 
chicken-hearted Bellingham to submit to 
the operation. Finding it impossible to 
prevail, Faulkner drove with him as 
quickly as possible to Judd-street, ap- 
plied lunar-caustic to the wounds, admi- 
nistered a sedative, and all was done that 
surgery and medicine could do. Surely 
the faintest thought of having recourse 


to the expedient of creating for himself 


achance of attaining distinction in his 
profession, by the means he subsequently 
had recourse to, could not then have 
dawned upon his mind. This opinion 
was not agreed with by many; but the 
prompt and proper remedies he applied 
prove at all events that he had—could 
have had—no design against Richard 
Bellingham’s life. 7 

The pic-nic incident- on Hampstead 
Heath made a noise in the papers. A 
controversy arose as to whether there 
were or were not specifics by which 
hydrophobia might be cured after the 
terrible malady had manifested itself. 
Alfred Faulkner entered into that dis- 
cussion with eagerness, the gist of the 
three or four letters being that he had 
discovered an infallible remedy which 
could not fail of arresting or eradicating 
hydrophobia after its manifestation had 
become palpable. He was derided as 
an eupirie, He replied that he would 
tesignedly accept that designation did he 
hot prove the specific he had devised to 
be infailible. 
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Richard Bellingham remained in a 
state of awful trepidation ; six monthis 
at least he knew must pass before he 
could with anything like coutidence be- 
lieve himself secure; a whole twelve- 
month, many said. [I was surprised to 
observe that Faulkner, instead of re 
buking the voung man’s terrors, appeared 
to encourage, to stimulate them. One 


day, in particular, I well remember he 
asked Bellingham, whilst a sudden ex- 
pression of dismay gloomed his couunte- 


nance,—asked in a whisper if he, Mr. 
Bellmgham, felt any unusual emotion 
when casting his eyes upon the pelluecid 
surface of the large mirror, from which 
he feared he was not mistaken in ob- 
serving that he turned shudderingly away. 
The whispered question dd cause a very 
perceptible shudder through the nervous, 
Imaginative young man’s frame. He 
dared not attempt to dissipate his fears 
by again confronting the mirror, and in 
the extremity of a horrible panic dread, 
averted his gaze from a goblet of water 
on the table, trembled in every limb, 
whilst the hot sweat streamed down his 
clammy forehead. 

“ Keep up heart,” said Faulkner: “1! 
will soon put you all to rights. But come 
to bed at once. ‘Take my arm.” 

They left the room together; and |] 
neither saw nor heard anything of either 
till late the next evening. Mr. Fordyce 
and Mrs. George were sitting together 
in grave discourse. 

“ Decided hydrophobia,” said Mr. For- 
dyce. “ All the symptoms : Dr. —— and 
Dr. . celebrated men both, have been 
called in by Mr. Faulkner ; they both de- 
clared there could be no mistake about 
it, and that the usual course—the admin- 
istering of morphine till a comparatively 


5 
painless death ensued—ought not to be 





delayed. Mr. Faulkner, on the contrary, 
remains positive that his specitic will cast 
out the hitherto incurable disease, and 
will zof give the uniortunate suilerer mor- 
phine. All he demanded of the physicians 
was that they should certify under their 


hands _ that Richard Bellingham is at- 
tacked by hydrophobia, ‘This they did. 


I saw the sufferer,” added Mr. Fordyce, 
‘three hours after the physicians had left, 
and certainly the violence of the symp- 
toms was much subdued.” 

It is not less strange than true that 
mysteries, enigmas which fora time battle 
the highest intellects, show themselves in 


their bare nudity to the common-sense 
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mental glance of a very inferior man. In 
this very case, that which the learned 
physicians had not dreamed of, was plain 
to me. Alfred Faulkner, to create for 
himself a chance of notoriety, had, by the 
agency of medicine, aided by the excited 
imagination, the mortal terrors of Richard 
Bellingham, induced symptoms of hydro- 
phobia, which, their judgments being 
misled by a foregone conclusion, those 
skilled practitioners had pronounced to 
be unmistakeable hydrophobia! Feeling 
quite sure that Alfred Faulkner intended 
no lasting harm to Richard Bellingham, 
I thought it best to keep my suspicions 
—my convictions, to myself. 

Mr. Faulkner sent the written voucher 
of the two physicians that Mr. Richard 
Bellingham was rapidly sinking under 
“vain see of hydrophobia when they saw 
iim, for publication to the evening papers, 
accompanied by a certificate from another 
physician of eminence, that he had just 
seen the patient, and though there was 
intense nervous prostration, hydrophobia 
appeared to have 0 thoroughly subdued 
by Mr. Faulkner’s remedy or remedies. 

Great hubbub amongst the faculty, who 
resolved upon an immediate verification 
of the case, if it could be verified. 

Three first-rate professional gentle- 
men—two surgeons, one physician—ar- 
rived for that purpose in Judd-street, 
before I, having endured much fatigue 
the day before, hadrisen. I rose quickly 
upon the servant-of-all-work telling me 
what was going on, went downstairs, 
and saw Mr. Faulkner, white as_ his 
shirt, and his eyes on fire with excite- 
ment, terror, listening at the keyhole of 
the chamber where the three professional 
gentlemen were in consultation upon the 
state of Richard Bellingham. 

I lingered about on the first floor 
landing, unseen by Mr. Faulkner, pre- 
sently 1 heard the patient’s door open; the 
three medical gentlemen came out, and 
walked with grave solemn steps down- 
stairs, Mr. laulkner following. One, by 
whom I was known, catching sight of 
me, said, 

“Mr. Police Officer, you must remain ; 
your services will be required.” 

I necessarily obeyed, and followed the 


(To be continued.) 
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four into Mr. Faulkner’s private 
ment. I had felt a Strong attac 
for that desperate, maddened, jm ulsiy 
gentleman, and gladly averted a 
from his white, haggard countenance . 
“Mr. Faulkner,” said the oldest of 
the strangers, “your wretched device 
seen through. The young man i 
upstairs—he is dying——” _ 
A spasmodic scream interrupted him: 
and Faulkner dropped as if stricken by 4 
thunderbolt upon a chair. , 
“Richard Bellingham has no more 
been attacked by hydrophobia than | 
have myself. You, by the exhibition of 
well-known agents, have contrived to in. 
duce symptoms which, not carefully ex. 
amined, would lead skilful men to believe 
that that terrible malady had seized the 
patient. We do not believe for a mo. 
ment,” added the venerable gentleman, 
“that you zvtended to destroy the young 
man. Nor is it, in fact, the poisonous 
minerals you have administered under 
which he is sinking ; it is simply nervous 
yrostration, caused by mortal terror by, 
doubt not, total disbelief in your pre. 
tended nostrums, and that he would ne. 
cessarily perish of hydrophobia. From 
that state he will never rally; take our 
words for it. Police officer, you must 
not lose sight of this gentleman till the 
proper authorities have been made fully 
acquainted with all the circumstances of 
this shocking affair.” 


aart- 
hment 


“Stay one moment,” exclaimed the 
physician, who I observed had been 
watching poor Faulkner with strained 
attention, as it were. “ Stay one moment, 
Mr. Faulkner, let me feel your pulse. 
Stretching out his hand, as if to grasp 
the young man’s wrist, he instead caught 
up a pocket mirror lying on the table, 
and flashed it before Mr. Faulkner. 4 
frightful convulsion was the instant 
result. . 

“Unfortunate young man,” said the 
physician; “this is hydrophobia. Be- 
seech God for pardon whilst you _ 
still time. Officer,” he added, “ call the 
servants, and help them to carry I. 
Faulkner to bed; he is no longer amet 
able to human tribunals.” 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
DEATH-BED ADVICE, 


Louis slept as heartily as a lad of eighteen 
can do. He certainly dreamed a little 
about sister Anne, and a good deal about 
the canoness, but he also dreamed that 
he saw the cardinal who appointed him 
officer to the king. This dream, a medley 
of fair dames and fighting adventures, was 
roughly broken off by the noise of a 
Parisian street. Louis opened his eyes, 
and remembered his love first, and then 
his journey and the cardinal last of all. 
He examined whether his sword left its 
scabbard easily, admired himself for a 
moment in a Venetian mirror, kissed his 
father’s letter before placing it under his 
jerkin, and bestriding his horse, and all 
smiling with love and hope, he started for 
Vincennes, followed by Poppy. 

He passed the Bastille with a beating 
heart, and breathed more freely when he 
found himself again in the open country. 
The road was crowded with litters and 
coaches, busy lacqueys, chevaliers, and 
gensdarmes riding at full gallop. For 
Monseigneur the Cardinal Jules de Maza- 
rin,{Prime Minister to his Majesty the 
King of I’rance, was approaching his last 
hour. 

A great agitation prevailed at the 
palace of Vincennes. The minister’s 
creatures, all those he had elevated and 
whose fortune crumbled away with his 
paling star, were in a state of consterna- 
tion. His enemies—and he had many of 
those—rejoiced in their hearts, and hid 
their delight behind a mask of sorrow 
which would not: have deceived any clear- 
sighted eye. 

Next came the crowd of ambitious men, 
constantly deceived and constantly hoping 
for achange of government; persons in 
disgrace seeking to be restored to favour ; 
flicers on half-pay who wished to be put 
On active service; colonels craving the 
rank of brigadiers ; captains wishful to be 
colonels, and who all imagined that the 
death of the prime minister—that great 
man so cordially detested by the French 
nobility—would remove all difficulties. 

lhe cardinal’s friends prudently disap- 
peared one after the other, while his 
cuemles arrived in crowds. The ante- 
rooms were thronged with officers, finan- 
Clers, prelates, and great lords, who all 
inquired after his health, and found great 
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difficulty in hiding their satisfaction when 
they learned that within a few hours 
France would have lost her prime mi 
nister. 

_In his Eminence’s bedroom a profound 
silence reigned, alone interrupted by the 
panting breathing of the dying man. At 
the foot of the bed, his nieces were kneel- 
ing and lamenting; by its side, two phy 
sicians and a priest, who had come to 
administer supreme unction to the cardi- 
nal, were conversing in a low voice. A 
few, terrified, were standing motionless 
and silent in the remotest corner of the 
apartment. 

All at once a door noiselessly opened, 
and a young man entered. He was of 
middle height, of majestic beauty, and 
seemed about two-and-twenty years of 
age. The brilliancy of his eyes, the aqui- 
line curve of his nose, the nobility of his 
attitude and demeanour, revealed in him 
that innate and supreme distinction which 
is called ‘‘ blood.” 

On seeing him, the ladies sprang up 
quickly, and made deep curtseys, while 
all the gentlemen present bowed respect- 
fully. The young man thanked them by 
a wave of his hand, and then walked 
straight up to the cardinal’s bed. 

In spite of his extreme feebleness, the 
cardinal had retained all his lucidity of 
mind; he recognised his noble visitor, and 
attempted to sit up, while respectfully 
bowing. 

“Do not stir, cardinal,” the other said, 
as he seated himseif by the bedside. 

“ Ah, sire,” his Eminence murmured, 
“thanks; your Majesty’s visit almost re- 
moves the sting of death.” 

“You served us faithfully, Eminence,” 
Louis XIV. replied, ‘ and it is my duty to 
offer you all the consolation in my power.” 

Then, this monarch of two-and-twenty, 
who was saluting life, and the old minister, 
who was saying good-bye to it, the king all 
brilliant with youth, who had not yet felt 
the thorns of a crown, and tlie old man 
worn out by political cares, began in a 
low tone that memorable conversation so 
many times recorded, and which we shall 
not repeat here. | 

Mazarin surrendered into the king’s 
hands all the business of the State, and 
swore to him, with the conviction of a 
man who finds it useless to utter a false- 
hood on the brink of the grave, that he 
had never had any other interests in view 
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save the welfare of the State and the pro- 
gress of France. 

And Louis XIV., who was preparing to 
reign alone, gravely listened to the cardi- 
nal, and forgave his countless roguish 
actions, and the humiliations to which he 
had exposed his youth. 

But while the monarch and his minister 
were thus conversing, a slight noise was 
heard at the door leading into the ante- 
room. His Eminence’s valet raised the 
curtain, but on seeing the king stopped 
in great embarrassment. Louis XIV. 
made him a sign to come up. 

“What is it ?” the cardinal asked, in a 
feeble voice. 

“ Your Eminence,” the manservant 
answered humbly, “had, owing to your 
suffering state, forbidden anybody to be 
introduced to your presence, and no one, 
up to the present, has dared to infringe 
the order.” 

“ Well ?” Mazarin said. 

« A young gentleman, just arrived from 
the provinces, has been so earnest, and 
declares that his father did your Emi- 
nence some slight services many years 
ago, that I resolved on bringing his name 
to you.” 

** Who is he?” the cardinal asked. 

“He calls himself the Chevalier de 
Chastenay.” 

“Tt is true,” the cardinal said, collect- 
ing his thoughts and employing his mar- 
vellous memory; “I did know a captain 
of that name who saved my life twice in 
one day during the Fronde.” 

“Tt is his son,” the valet said. 

“Tell him that I will receive him,” 
Mazarin added, ‘* but presently.” 

And he looked at Louis XIV. 

“No,” said the king ; “receive him at 
once; those who have done the crown 
good service must not be kept waiting.” 

And Louis XIV. made a sign for the 
admission of the young man. A minute 
after, our hero entered. On seeing the 
cardinal dying and the haughty young 
man seated by his side, the chevalier, in 
spite of his native boldness, became con- 
fused and felt his cheeks glowing with a 
blush. 

“Come hither,” the cardinal said to 
him. 

Louis obeyed, bowed very low, and 
held out with a trembling hand the yellow 
parchment on which his dying father had 
traced a few lines. 

While the cardinal had the Sire de 
Chastenay’s epistle read to him by his 
confessor, Louis XIV., who was already 
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a good judge of men, fixed h; 

on the youth, whom this vlan we 
rably intimidated, though he “re 
with the noble and candid memes 
—_ _ has nothing to reproach himself 

“Sire,” the cardinal at last said. « 
know what the father of this boy aid or 
me. I venture to implore your majesty 
to bear him in mind after my death’ a 
bestow your kindness on the son of 
faithful servant of the king.” ' 

His Majesty was still looking at the 
chevalier, and this examination, far from 
being unfavourable to him, enabled the 
king to read that he was brave and ip. 
telligent, and could be devoted, were it 
needful. 

“What is your name?” the king asked, 

‘* Louis, sire.” 

“ Your age ?” 

* Kighteen.” 

“What do you hope for—or, rather, 
what do you desire ?” 

“To serve your majesty faithfully,” the 
young man simply answered. 

The king appeared to reflect, and then 
said— 

“You are too young to be an officer, 
and yet a gentleman cannot be a simple 
soldier.” 

“ Soldier or captain,” the youth replied, 
boldly, “a gentleman is always satisfied 
when he wears a sword.” 

The answer pleased the king. 

“You shall be my page,” he said to 
him. “Present yourself this evening at 
the Palais Royal about ten o'clock, and 
mention your name to my head valet, M. 
Laporte: he will instal you.” 

And the king dismissed the chevaleer, 
who withdrew, intoxicated with joy; while 
the cardinal, leaning over to the young 
king’s ear, muttered— _— 

“Sire, one last piece of advice—it 1s 
that of a dying man, but I consider 
worth a kingdom.” 

** Speak.” _— 

“Never have a prime minister,” the 
cardinal said, in a voice so weak that the 
king alone heard the words. 


After quitting the cardinal’s apartness 
the king’s new page again crossed the = 
chambers, which were encumbered with 
lords and courtiers, and where Poppy i 
waiting for him, humbly seated in te 
obscurest corner. 

In the last room he had to cross, before 
reaching the front door, Louis found 4 
groupof gentlemenobstructing his passag® 
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among them being one who spoke in a 
very high key. He was still young, and 
dressed after the very latest fashion. His 

ale face, sarcastic mouth, his haughty 
and disdainful air, and his cunning glance, 
displeased Poppy ; and the honest squire, 
while trying to recal a distant recollection, 
said to himself in an aside— 

“ Where on earth have I seen that man 
before ?” 

As for Louis, he had recognised the 

entleman he had met at the Arpajon 
hostelry, and the recognition was mutual. 

“ A thousand pardons, gentlemen, but 
would you be kind enough to let me 
pass?” the page said, assuming an impas- 
sive look. 

All stepped on one side with the ex- 
ception of the pale-faced speaker, who, 
happening to stand exactly in the door- 
way, pretended not to have heard, and, 
therefore, did not stir. 

“Pardon me, sir:” the page pressed 
him with courteous firmness. 

“Why,” said the gentleman, disdain- 
fully, “where on earth has this stripling 
come from ?” 

“From the presence of his Eminence 
the Cardinal, sir,”” Louis replied, looking 
him firmly in the face. 

The glances of the two men had crossed 
like two sword-blades. 

“Then people still wait on the cardi- 
nal?” the gentleman said, with a loud 
burst of laughter, and not attempting 
to stir. 

“Tt seems so, sir, as I have just come 
from him,’ Louis answered, with a 
frown. 

“Well, my good sir,” the speaker re- 
marked, with an impertinent tone, “ you 
must pardon me if I cannot compliment 
you on the fact.” 

“Aud why so, sir?” the page said, 
haughtily, annoyed by this gentleman’s 
air of mockery. 

“ Because the cardinal is on the point 
of death; and it is a mistake to pay court 
to a man who, within a few hours, will 
have neither honour nor credit left. If 
you have come from the provinces to ask 
a favour, you must try elsewhere.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” Louis replied, who 
was beginning to grow impatient; “I am 
not aware that I told you L had come to 
ask a favour.” . 

“You must tell that story to some one 
else, my young springald. Everybody asks 
favours now-a-days.” 

“Will you have the politeness to let 
me pass, sir? I am in a hurry.” 
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And Louis looked once again at th 
gentleman. ) 

“Oh, oh! you are assuming rather a 
high tone, my little friend; and you are 
very young, I fancy.” , 

“I assume the tone I think proper, 
sir,” the page answered, coldly; “ and J 
ask you, for the third time, to let me 
pass.” 

“And suppose I refuse ?” 

This time the gentleman’s inpudence 
passed all bounds. 

“In that case,” the page said, “I should 
take you by the arm, and compel you to 
make way, unless you have made up your 
mind to quarrel with me; and in that cas: 
I am at your service. Perhaps it is so *”’ 
Then, with a bow, Louis added: ‘ [ lodee 
at the Golden Cross, and if you desire a 
lesson in politeness, I will give it you, my 
good sir.” | 

With these words the page, who, in 
spite of his youth, was a powerful lad, 
took the gentleman by the arm, and 
roughly thrust him out, to the great as- 
tonishment of the other nobles, who, silent 
witnesses of the altercation, had not ex- 
pected such coolness and boldness in a 
lad of eighteen, whose upper lip was scaree 
darkened with the coming hair. The pale 
man became livid. 

“Very good,” he said; “you are an 
impertinent fellow, and I will give you a 
severe lesson. To-morrow morning m\ 
friends will be with you.” 

Sir,” Louis said, calmly, “ his Majesty 
the King has just taken me into his ser- 
vice, and I am expected at the Palais 
Royal at ten o’clock this evening; but it 
is hardly midday, and we can settle our 
quarrel at once.” 

“‘ Bravo!” said one of the gentlemen; 
“that is bravely spoken, and you cannot 
refuse, chevalier.” 

“ Be it so,” said the page’s adversary ; 
“T will cut off this young scamp’s 
ears.” 

“Unless I kill you first,” the yor 
retorted. ‘I am at your orders, sir.”’ 

Louis then turned to the other gentle- 
men. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he said, “I have just 
arrived from the provinces, and know no 
one in Paris. Will one of you do me the 
honour of acting as my second f”’ 

“ Certainly,”’ said a gentleman of about 
thirty years of age, who had frowned 
several times during the foolish and im- 


pertinent quarrel which the Chevalier du 
Vernais—for that was the name of the 


ageressor—had sought with the page. 
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«What makes you interfere, viscount?” 
the chevalier asked. 

“My dear fellow,” the viscount an- 
swered, drily, “I am your friend; but I 
wish, with all my heart, that this young 
man may put lis sword through your arm 
or leg, in order to punish you for your 
impertinence ; and it is in order to enjo 
the sight that I mean to act as his ame. 
You have insulted him most unwarrant- 
ably ——” 

** Viscount !” 

“ Nonsense, my dear fellow! It is use- 
less to pick a quarrel—at least for the 
present. You belong to this gentleman 
for the nonce ; afterwards we will see.” 

The Chevalier du Vernais bit his lips. 
Then he made a sign to another gentle- 
man, who, without saying a word, took 
up his hat, buckled on his sword, re- 
adjusted his cloak, and was all in readi- 
ness to follow him. 

At this period duelling was very fashion- 
able. Gentlemen fought for a “yes” or 
a “no,” for an actress or a duchess; at 
times, for the mere satisfaction of keeping 
their hand in. 

Twenty years before, the late King 
Louis XIII. and Cardinal de Richelieu 
had taken terrible measures against duel- 
ling ; the scaffold was erected for the Sire 
des Chapelles and the Count de Mont- 
morency-Boutteville, who had disdained 
the royal edict, and fought in open day 
on the Place Royale. But Louis XIII. 
had made way for the Regency, Richelieu 
for Mazarin, the Fronde had come between, 
the edicts had fallen into desuetude, and 
in the year of grace 1660 people fought 
morning and night in every part of Paris. 

Thefour gentlemen consequently bowed 
to the others, who remained in the ante- 
rooms, and reached the grand staircase, 
followed by Poppy, who was amazed with 
his young master, and not at all appre- 
‘hensive about the issue of the meeting, so 
fully persuaded was he that Louis would 
emerge from it safe and sound. 

** No matter,” he said to himself, as he 
slowly descended the palace stairs; “no 
one can persuade me that I have not seen 
that Chevalier du Vernais somewhere— 
and in a very dirty place, I'll wager.” 








CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH THE PAGE INVOKES MARS AND 
CUPID. 


THE person whom Louis had heard ad- 
dressed as the viscount, and who had so 
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gracefully offered him his assist 

a man of from thirty to ake 
years of age, with a noble and handsom, 
face, distinguished manners, and a sad td 
melancholy look, which at once attracted 
Louis’ attention, and inspired him with 
secret sympathy. 4 

It only took the four gentlemen a mo- 
ment to leap on their horses and start for 
Paris. The Royal Guards occupied Vin. 
cennes, and it was only at the capital that 
they could hope to find a quiet nook in 
which throat-cutting could be performed 
without interference. They dismounted a 
the entrance of the street: of St. Antoine 
and dismissed their valets. 

The Viscount de Mailly familiarly took 
the page's arm, when they were outside 
the Palais Royal, and said to him: 

“We are going to the Place Royale: 
it is the most convenient spot for affairs 
of this nature.” 

* As you please,” Louis answered ; “] 
am not acquainted with Paris.” 

“ Did you arrive here to-day ?” 

“ Last night.” 

“From what province ?” 

“ T was born at Blois.” 

“ Blois?” the viscount repeated, with a 
start. 

“Do you know that town?” 

“Yes, vaguely : I passed through it in 
my youth.” 

And the viscount became silent and 
very thoughtful. Louis supposed that 
his new friend had some sccret cause of 
grief, and respected his silence. 

Twenty minutes later, the four gentle- 
men and Poppy reached the shady walks 
of the Place Royale. They were in the 
month of May. The spring had_bees 
short, as is so frequently the case in Pans, 
and summer had suddenly arrived. 

Midday was striking; the heat was 
stifling, the Place deserted, and the 
shutters of the surrounding houses were 
hermetically closed. There was no fear 
of the duellists being interrupted. The 
Chevalier du Vernais and his secon 
walked first, the viscount and Louis fal- 
lowed them, a few paces in the reat, 
last of all came Poppy. : 

On reaching the spot for fighting, UF 
old soldier, who had been hitherto stoic, 
underwent a mysterious shudder and’ 
vague alarm on looking at his ae 
master, and for the first time 10 his Hie, 
peel Poppy felt afraid. He wa 
up to the page— anil 

De One cua. sir,” he said to him, with 
ill-concealed emotion. 
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“Speak; I am listening to you.” 
“T have heard say,” Poppy whispered, 
“that when a man was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with a single thrust, he had 
better trust to that, and employ it at once, 
while falling on guard,and without feeling 
his opponent’s blade.” 
“The advice is good,” said Louis, “ and 
I will follow it. ‘Thanks.” 
“Gentlemen,” the viscount said, stop- 
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ping at the foot of a tree, whose leafy 
ranches cast a shadow for several feet it 
circumference, “ this is a charming spot, 
methinks.” 

The chevalier and Louis bowed. 

“ In that case, gentlemen,” the viscount 
added, “off with your doubtlets, and to 
work,” 

The adversaries threw off their cloaks 
and doublets, bowed to each other, drew 
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their swords, and fell on guard at once; 
while the seconds stood about three paces 
off, and Poppy philosophically seated him- 
self on a bench, and wiped away a furtive 
tear, while doubtless offering up a silent 
prayer for his dear Louis, whom he al- 
ready loved as a son. 

The young page had listened to the old 
soldier’s advice, and valued it so highly, 
that he carried it out at once. 

Louis had had an excellent fencing- 
master at Blois; but he was now on the 
ground for the first time, and his inexpe- 
rience might have proved fatal to him, had 


~~ 


he tried to feel the chevalier’s blade, for 
the latter was an excellent fencer. He 
therefore rapidly fell into guard in carte, 
disengaged his point, lunged with the 
speed of light sales the guard, and ran his 
adversary’s thigh through and through. 

The chevalier uttered a cry, turned 
livid, tottered, and fell. 

“Well hit,” Poppy exclaimed, as he ran 
up. 
"he for Louis, he had generously has- 
tened to the chevalier, and bent over him 
full of anxiety. Fortunately, the wound 
was not mortal, and the blade had merely 
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passed through the fleshy part. Still, the 
Chevalier, overcome by pain, had fainted, 
and the blood was pouring from his 
wound. It was a matter of urgency to 
convey him to the nearest house and call 
in asurgeon. Du Vernais’ second walked 
up to the viscount. 

“The wounded man cannot be carried 
home,” he said; “but the residence of 
your sister, the canoness, is close at hand. 
Permit me to remove him there while a 
litter is being fetched.” 

The viscount appeared to hesitate. 

“ After all,” he said, at last, “it is a 
matter of moment, and my sister is still 
at Palaisseau. Let us go.” 

Louis started. Palaisseau! the canoness! 
But this was not the time for dreamiag. 

“ Gentlemen,” the viscount continued, 
“Jet us all help and remove the wounded 
man at once; a surgeon lives close by, 
whom we will summon.” 

Louis had already bound up his oppo- 
nent’s wound with his handkerchief, and 
took him under the arms, while Poppy 
seized him by the feet, and the viscount 
supported the middle of his body. In the 
meatiwhile Du Vernais’ second proceeded 
to rap at the surgeon’s door. 

The main entrance to the small house 
of the canoness was under the arcades, 
about one hundred yards from the scene 
of the duel. Hence it was but a matter 
of five minutes to transport Du Vernais to 
the hotel, and place him on a bed in a 
ground-floor room. All this was per- 
formed without the slightest disturbance, 
by the aid of two lacqueys; and the Ca- 
noness de Mailly, who was enjoying her 
siesta, was not troubled in her repose. 

Louis trembled all over, and his heart 
beat terribly. The surgeon arrived, exa- 
mined the wound, and asserted that the 
chevalier would be about again within a 
week, and nothing prevented his being 
removed to his own house the same even- 
ing. Still, it would be prudent to wait for 
night: first, to allow the dressing to be 
efficient ; and next, not to let all Paris 
into the confidence of this hostile meeting. 
Poppy still continued to examine the 
—— as he had done prior to the 

uel. 

“Oh,” he muttered, “what an ass I 
must be to have such a bad memory! 
Where the deuce have I met this gentle- 
man before to-day ?” 

While Poppy was asking himself this 
mental query, the viscount had seated 
himself in a corner by the side of Louis, 
who started at the slightest sound, so 
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much did he hope, yet fe 
—. make er OF steer orien 

“Then you know nobody j *e D 
asked hin. oy ia Pace 

‘*Not a soul, sir.” 

You have no friend, rela 
tector here ?” 

“With the exception of Cardinal de 
Mazarin, none, sir.” 

“That is a sterile protecti 
cardinal is half-dead already.” —e 

Still,’ Louis answered, with a smile 
“that protection has proved of use to me” 

* How so?” 

“T have seen the king, and he has 
taken me into his service.” 

“In what capacity ?” 

“Temporarily as a page.” 

The viscount smiled. 

“Tt is true that you are still so young 
that the blue cloak will suit you admi- 
rably.” 

*“ But soon, I trust,”’ Louis hastened to 
add, “I shall be an officer.” 

“ My dear boy,”’ the viscount remarked, 
“T have known you hardly an hour, but] 
have seen you at work. You are brave, 
daring, a pretty fellow; I believe you to 
be of good family ?” | 

‘My father was an honourable maa,” 
Anne’s brother haughtily interrupted. 

“ And you please me greatly,” the vis- 
count continued. “ [havesome experience 
of that perfidious ground called the cout, 
and I know that, of ‘all protections, that of 
the king is the most useless. When the 
cardinal is dead, there will be ‘another 
prime minister; if you do not please hin, 
you will have to wait a long time for 
your commission. My growing friendship 
for you renders it my duty to give you 
this warning.” : 

“Then the king is not the king?” Lous 
asked, in stupefaction.  —s 

“On the contrary, the king 1s supreme 
master—nominally, at least. But had it 
pleased Cardinal de Mazarin to put down 
the royal carriages, the king would have 
gone afoot. In France, you must under- 


-stand, the real king is the minister; there 


is no other.” ! 

Louis’s astonishment attained is 
acme on hearing these remarks. «J 

“Hence,” the viscount ares 
am about to give you a piece ol g : 
vice. Make ps4 at court ; and for = 
purpose do not disdain apparently ¢ ‘ 
most humble persons. Stay, there ah 
man, who is not born gentleman by birth, 
but who, for all that, is more powe 
than the king himself.” 





tive, or pro- 
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“Who is he?” 

“M. Fouquet, the superintendent of 
finances.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“ Veryintimately, but I rarely visit him.” 

“Why not ?” 

The viscount smiled sadly. ‘ Because 
Lam no courtier,” he said, “and desire 
nothing in this world, I served the king 
for several years, and then sent in my 
resignation. 1 go to court formally and 
through simple respect for my name, but 
were I offered the baton of a marshal of 
France, I should probably refuse it.” 

M. de Mailly uttered the latter words 
with the melancholy of a man who has for 
ever detached himself from the vanities of 
thisworld. Louis would doubtless have no- 
ticed this sorrow had not a fresh incident 
distracted his attention at the moment. 

A door had opened at the end of the 
room, and a lady entered, half startled, 
half curious, on perceiving the chevalier, 
who was still imsensible, lying on a sofa. 
The viscount ran up to meet her, ex- 
claming— 

“What! are you in Paris, sister ?” 

It was in fact the canoness, who, on 
leaving her boudoir, had been told of the 
accident that had happened to the Cheva- 
lier du Vernais, and now came to inquire 
about his condition. 

On seeing Louis, she started, for she 
recognised her protector of the previous 
night, but her face remained impassive ; 
for sueh art do women possess in dis- 
guising their thoughts, and affecting the 
most supreme indifference. The only 
thing that happened was, that she gave 
the young man a hurried aud speaking 
glance, from which he understood that no 
one was to know what had occurred, not 
even the viscount, her brother. 

The canoness at onee comprehended 
that she was the cause of the duel between 
the young man and the Chevalier du Ver- 
nals. She guessed that the latter had 
been delighted to find a decent excuse 
for picking a quarrel. 

Louis was greatly disturbed, and most 
certainly his embarrassment would have 
been noticed had not a fresh incident 
occurred which distracted the attention 
of the persons in the room. 

Poppy alone had recognised the cano- 
hess, but in his character of a circum- 
spect man he affected indifference. The 
Chevalier du Vernais had regained his 
Senses; le looked around him with the 
amazement of a man awaking from a long 
sleep, and uttered acry on perceiving the 
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viscountess’s sister. The latter had not 
found time to exchange a word with the 
other witnesses of the scene. 

“Well, sister,” the viscount said, as he 
walked toward Du Vernais, “ you see that 
this dear chevalier was only awkward to 
a certain extent: if he has received a 
sword thrust, he had at any rate the good 
sense to fight under your windows, which 
caused his being brought to your house.” 

The canoness replied by a smile, which 
was half contemptuous; bowed to the 
chevalier, who gave her a mingled glance 
of confusion and repentance, and asked 
the surgeon if the wound was serious. 

“On my honour, madam,” the chevalier 
gaily answered, “I know nothing about 
it; and no longer suffer since I have seen 

33 
you. 

“Nonsense!” the viscount said; “ it is 
a mere scratch—a little lesson which our 
friend thoroughly deserved, by the way, 
and by which he will prolit.” 

DuVernais made a grimace : he did no‘ 
see Louis, who held aloof. 

“And with whom did M. du Vernais 
fight ?” the canoness asked, in that tone 
half light, half affectionate, which tells 
eloquently that the lady’s heart is in uo 
way compromised in this aflectionat 
question. She knew, she guessed thie 
truth, but she believed herself obliged to 
ask the question. 

“With this gentleman,” the viscount 
answered, pointing to Louis. 

Mme. de Mailly, who had pretended 
not to see the youth, then turned round, 
and fixed her large blue eyes on Louis. 

The page, under the influence of this 
gentle glance, fancied that he was abou‘ 
to die. With that marvellous and rapid 
perspicuity which women possess to se 
and divine everythimg at a glance, Mime. 
de Mailly replied to the page’s respectful 
bow with a smile, and then turned to look 
at the chevalier. 

But Louis had already been judged; 
the canoness had found that he possessed 
an elegant appearance and a preity face ; 
she had noticed his noble build, lis deli- 
cate and elegant hand, and the simple 
truth of the young man had delighted her, 
for she guessed that she was the cause of 
it. Louis was already deeper in the young 
lady’s good graces than the Chevalier du 
Vernais after three years of assiduity and 
homage. | 

As for the latter, on hearing his oppo- 
nent mentioned, he had suddenly turned 
round and given him a hateful look. ‘Two 
hours before the chevalier had uty sought 
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a quarrel with the page in order to take 
his revenge for the disappointment of the 
previous evening; now he foresaw that 
his adversary was about to love Mme. de 
Mailly, and his hatred grew deadly. 

Louis had crossed swords with the 
chevalier without any animosity or other 
desire save that of punishing him for his 
insolence, but during the last few minutes 
his feelings had become strangely modi- 
fied. The canoness was there: he already 
loved her, and the chevalier was a rival. 
Whether successful or unsuccessful, that 
rival deserved his hatred. And then 
again he imagined that this man, who 
wished to carry off a defenceless woman 
on the highway, could only be a scoundrel, 
and he therefore answered his glance of 
animosity by a haughty and defiant look. 
Their glances crossed likethe blades of two 
rapiers, and each probably regretted that 
at this moment he was not on the ground. 

The canoness did not think it advisable 
to inquire into the motive of the meeting, 
but she smiled once again on Louis de 
Chastenay, as if desirous to prove to the 
chevalier that she in no way espoused his 
quarrel, and after bowing to the four 
gentlemen retired. 

“Confound it!” Poppy still was mut- 
tering, “wherever have I seen this 
Chevalier du Vernais ?” 

Louis had his eyes riveted on the door 
which had just closed behind the young 
lady. With her it seemed to him as if 
his heart had departed, and he resembled 
a body without a soul. 

** Gentlemen !” the viscount said at this 
moment, addressing the two adversaries, 
“the motive for your quarrel was futile, 
and it would be reasonable and proper for 
you to shake hands.” : 

Louis, obeying a generous impulse, was 
about to walk up to the chevalier with 
outstretched hand, but the other checked 
him by a glance. 

“My dear viscount,” he said, “this 
gentleman and I are going to play a 
rubber; he has won the first game, and 
he is too honourable a man to refuse me 
my revenge.” 

“Oh, with all my heart,” the page 
answered, who at once remembered that 
the chevalier loved the canoness. 

“So be it,” the viscount muttered 
angrily. ‘My good chevalier, you are 
wanting in generosity ; and I shall advise 
this gentleman to manage matters so that 
you will be unable to play off the game 
and game.” 

And the viscount took Louis by the 
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arm, considering it useless to leave be 
irreconcileable enemies together. . 

“Amen!” Poppy said in his turn 
he followed his young master, «Tf that 
fellow recover, Heaven will be unjust and 
that is a material impossibility,” a 

On leaving his  sister’s house, the 
Viscount de Mailly gave orders that the 
chevalier should be removed to his own 
house at nightfall; and when he reached 
the street, he said to Lonis— 

“You have just arrived in Paris; you 
know nobody, and consequently can have 
no engagement for to-day.” 

“None at all, sir.” — 

“Then suppose you come home and 
dine with me.” 

Louis hesitated. 

“My young friend,” the viscount affec. 
tionately pressed him, “ I was your second 
just now, and perhaps shall be your friend 
to-morrow; a refusal on your part would 
be an insult.” 

“In that case I accept,” Louis said; 
and he sent Poppy off to the hostelry of 
the Golden Cross, and followed the vis- 
count, to whom a mysterious sympathy 
already attached him. 

The viscount lived im a small mansion 
on the left bank of the Seine, nearly oppo- 
site the city, and at the furthest extremity 
of the street of St. James. He had been 
living there alone for some time past, and 
it was a rare event for a friend to visit 
him. 

Two male servants—a lad of about six- 
teen and an aged follower of his family— 
formed his entire household. 

His mode of life was most retired, and 
he showed himself but very seldom at 
court festivities. Rarely, too, did he 
visit his sister, Mme. de Mailly, who, 
although unmarried, bore the title of 
Dame, owing to her canonry. The vis- 
count was thirty, the lady eighteen ot 
nineteen years of age. Orphans in thetr 
youth, they had both been educated by 
an old relative, the Marchioness de Pres- 
Gilbert, who, at the period of our narra- 
tive, acted as chaperon to the young 
canoness, and lived with her in the house 
on the Place Royale. 

The viscount had first served in the 
Guards of Cardinal de Richelieu, and then 
was transferred to the musketeers of 
the King, with whom he served for two 

ears. One day, however, he resigne 
1is corperal’s rank, and disappeared from 
court during several years. 


; ous 
From this moment he led a mysterio 


existence. He had travelled through 


























taly and Germany alone, according to 
some; according to others, accompanied 
by a young lady, quite a stranger to 
“4 . al 
Paris. Then he returned, and began to 
lead that solitary life to which we referred 
just now. 
ah 21¢ ’ j 
The viscount was rich, and people re- 
carded him as a melancholy, strange, and 











- that were it not for this bond, their 
riendship would have been ruptured long 
ago. . 
; But all this was only a vague rumour ; 
and the truth was, that no one was really 
eognisant of the viscount’s mode of life, 
— cause his melancholy should be 
ee . on = strange caprice he 

essly closed hi gains . 
- y is door against every 
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original sort of man. Apparently he had 
but one friend, the Chevalier du Vernais, 
but him he saw very rarely, and people 
whispered that they were not such good 
friends as was supposed. Others, who 
declared they were well informed on the 
subject, asserted, moreover, that a myste- 
rious bond connected the two gentlemen, 








It was about five in the evening when 
the two gentlemen reached the viscount’s 
house. ‘The footman who opened the 
door evidenced some surprise at seeing 
his master accompanied by a gentleman; 
but Louis, who knew nothing of his new 
friend’s habits, of course did not notice it. 

The young page must have inspired the 
viscount with a very lively sympathy, in 
order that he should invite him home 
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but he had spoken of Blois, and that 
name exercised a magic power over M. de 
Mailly. 

The latter led Louis into a small room 
on the ground, lighted by three large 
class doors that opened on the garden. 

The garden was well shadowed, se- 
cluded, and quiet; the room, on the con- 
trary, was sad and gloomy, hung with a 
brown tapestry that subdued the light, 
and contained that old oak gothic furni- 
ture which is so frigid both to the eye 
and heart, : 

The viscount passed his life in this 
room, amd only left it to go into his bed- 
chamber, which was adjoming to it. It 
was here, too, that he generally took his 
meals. The = yma of the —_ 
contrasting wit m gaiety e 
cardea, contracted Louis’ heart, and de- 
spite his slight experience, he divined 
that the viscount must = — 
some great grief, so pale and anxious ha 
he become se he evod this room. 

“ My young friend,” he said to Louis, 
“ T have adopted the English fashion, and 
dine at six o’eloek; it is now five, so we 
shall have an hour to wait, and if you 
like, we will grant each other full and 
entire liberty. I have some letters to 
write, and you ean take a saunter in the 
garden. You will notice some rare shrubs 
which I brought ftom Italy.” 

Louis took up his hat, which he had 
mage on a chair, and in obedience to 
the viscount’s osition, ste out 
on to the promi aii of nay aay 

This garden reminded Louis, through 
its large trees and clumps of shrubs, of 
the one attached to the Silent Mansion, 
in which he had passed his childhood, 
and suddenly thoughts of his sister, his 
darling Anne, filled his heart; but at the 
same time another form rose by the side 
of this dear phantom eveked by memory. 

The former was as young and smiling, 
as the latter was sad and prematurely 
ripe. Both doubtless were lovely, but 
one was cheerful as a bright May morn- 
ing, while the other, with her pale brow 
and serious lip, seemed to say that she 
had already been exposed to the enervating 
heat of summer. By the side of Anne, 
the image of the canoness was engraved 
on Louis’ heart. 

The youth walked along the shady 
paths, dreaming of these two women; 
the sister beloved as a mother, and the 
girl he had scarce seen, but already 
adored; he forgot the viscount and his 
sadness, and walking through the count- 
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less windings of the gard 
reached rigged fs: ann length 
rounded by lofty elms, and Over whose 
walls ran green creepers, 

All around this building a disorder and 
neglect prevailed, forming a contrast with 
the rest of the garden, which was ke it 
up with great neatness. The shutter 
were closed, and according to all appear. 
te sumimer-house was very rarely 

Partly through curiosity, partly for the 
sake of amusement, Louis drew nearer 
and looked through the crevices of the 
shutters into the summer-house. But what 
was his surprise on seeing in the twilight 
a pretty little suite of rooms, furnished 
luxuriously and with exquisite taste, and 
hung with light blue silk. 

Im the centre, under curtains of the 
same colour as the hangings, could be 
seen a charming little couch, such as a 
lover would desire for the object of his 
affections; around it was elegant ligt 
furniture, adinirably carved after the 
fashion of Italian eabinet-makers ; there 
were cases filled with flowers, and soft 
chairs. embossed with golden nails, and 
covered with blue velvet, harmonizing 
with the curtains. 

Most assuredly a woman had inhabited 
or still inhabited this mysterious retreat. 
But what most astonished Louis was a 
large gilt frame, over which a black veil 
was drawn. It evidently contained a 
portrait, and through the transparent 
network Louis could see it was that of a 
woman, though he was unable to dis- 
tinguish the features. Lastly, there was 
another strange circumstance. The Vene- 
tian mirrors on the wall opposite the 
windows were also covered with mournng 
crape. ' 

The page for a moment forgot his 
sister and the canoness, and gave way to 
an inexplicable reverie. Who had m- 
habited this summer-house? whose por- 
trait was it; and, lastly, whence came 
the cloud of sadness that spread over 
his friend’s brow ? with 

He was trying to explain all this, wit 
his eyes fixed on the smallest articles the 
summer-house contained, when he hear 
the sound of footsteps at the other ex 
tremity of the garden, and, like a ayo 
caught in a fault, he hurried along / 
main walk toward the house, where he 
saw the viscount standing. 

“ Dinner !” that gentleman said, ae 
in a joyous tone—“ where have yo 
been ?” 















“JT have taken a walk round the gar- 
den,” Louis replied, with glowing cheeks. 

But the viscount did not notice them, 
but led him into the room where the 
dinner was now served. On a table in 
a corner Louis noticed pens and several 
square pieces of paper, not at all shaped 
like letters, and which the viscount had 
covered with small close writing. 

“By-the-bye, my young friend,” De 
Mailly said, after they had done justice 
to the dishes, and emptied two or three 
bottles of old wine, “I think you said 
you came from Blois ?” 

" «Yes, sir; I was born there.” 

“Oh, the exquisite little town!” the 
viscount muttered. “I fancy a person 
might live happily there.” 

And the viscount sighed. 

“Yes,” said Louis, who had turned 
pensive in thinking of his sister. 

“T must tell you,” De Mailly continued, 
“that I spent several days at Blois—the 
happiest im my life. Oh! it is a long 
time ago—at least twelve years.” 

“Ah!” said the page; “and you never 
returned thither ?” 

“ Never.” 

A slight change in the viscount’s voice 
was perceptible as he uttered the last 
—_ Perhaps he had not told the exact 
truth. 

“ But,” he hastily added, “I am ex- 
cessively absent, my young friend, for I 
have not yet asked your mame.” 

Louis smiled, 

“That is true,” he said; “I am the 
Chevalier Louis de Chastenay.” 

The viscount checked a ery, and the 
page, in his surprise, asked him-— 

“My name is not unknown to you, 
then ?” 

“No, no,” the viscount said, his face 
suddenly covered with a deadly pallor. 
“T knew your father—by reputation: 
was he not a captain in the cavalry ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“My father was a friend of his.” 

“That is strange,” said Louis; “my 
father often spoke to me of his comrades 
inarms; but I do not remember that he 
ever mentioned the name of De Mailly.” 

“They Jost sight of each other,” the 
viscount said. “I even believe that in 
the end politics somewhat estranged them; 
but,” he added eagerly, “I trust that the 
sons will be friends ®” 

“ Oh, I hope so with all my heart, sir.” 

Louis had drunk a little; he did not 
retain all his coolness, and therefore 
did not perceive the viscount’s growing 
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trouble as he gazed on him. At the same 
time De Mailly grew more affectionate and 
expansive: he henceforth treated Louis 
as a friend, and from this moment dis- 
played a species of paternal tenderness 
for him. 

“Listen to me,” he said; “I am about 
to make you a strange proposal.” 

Louis looked at him. 

“Our fathers were friends,” the vis- 
count continued; “why should we not 
keep up the memory of that friendship 
by coming into the closest connexion pos- 
sible? I live alone, and am weary of it ; 
will you accept apartments in my house ?” 

“That would be giving you too mucl: 
trouble,” Louis stammered. 

“No; you would be doing me a kind- 

ness. Come, let us look upon it as settled ; 
from to-morrow you will come and live 
here, unless the king gives you quarters 
in the palace.” 
' Louis acquiesced by a nod of the head. 
After this the gentlemen conversed like 
old friends; the viscount mitiating his 
friend in the mysteries of the eowt, 
Louis hsteaing to him attentively. 

“And now, my y friend,” the 
viscount said, as he rose from table, “ if 
you wish to joim your squire again before 
proeeeding to the palace, I will keep you 
no longer; I will contimue my corre- 
spondence.” 

“Tt is rather voluminous,” the page 
remarked, with a sinile. 

“Yes,” the viscount said, sadly; “ and 
it ig never answered.” 

“To whom do you write, them ?” 

“To a Deap Woman!” De Mailly 
murmured, in an agonized voice. 

And he pressed Louis” hand and took 
leave of him, they avoiding any further 
explanation. 


—_—_— —_—  -™” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE PAGE REMEMBERS HIS FATIERS 
ADVICE. 


Louis left the viscount’s house at eight 
o’clock, and he therefore had two hours 
to spare before proceeding to the palace. 
He resolved to pass by his hostelry and 
pick up Poppy ; for agentleman could not 
— himself properly without his 
acquey or squire. 

i vai he walked through the 
city and crossed St, Michael’s bridge to 
reach the right bank; but in the city, 
which a few hours previously had been 
very calm and almost deserted, the page 
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met a crowd of people surging and sway- 
ing in all directions. Women were 
shrieking and murmuring ; here and there 
an improvised orator mounted a post and 
harangued the mob. 

The rumour of the cardinal’s approach- 
ing death had spread through Paris, and 
the old rebels were beginning their ma- 
chinations and trying to make the people 
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rise against Fouquet, the superintendent 
of finances, who, they said, would infal 
hibly succeed Mazarin. 

Louis was in a hurry, so he elbowed 
his way through the crowd. Moreove 
he had a long sword by his side, and the 
populace Were unarmed, so room was 
very readily made for him to pass, The 
page crossed St. Michael’s ridge and 
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THE OATH OF VENGEANCE, 


reached the square of the Chatelet, where 
he found the same noises as in the city, 
the same cries of joy produced by the 
cardinal’s speedy death, the same execra- 
tions against the superintendent. The 
page followed the quay, and walked up it 
as far as the Pont Neuf, not troubling 
himself about the popular agitation. Still, 
at the approach to the bridge, the crowd 
was so furious that Louis understood that 


something out of the common was taking 
lace. 
. In fact, the crowd surrounded : 
sedan-chair, in which a lady was asters 
loud shrieks and appealing for an : 
chair had been placed on the ground, 4 
the people ad collared the chaiumad, 
shouting— 
“Duck the Mazarini! Throw o su 
perintendent’s wife into the river - 

















“Oh, oh!” Louis said to himself; “ it 
isa woman, and assuredly a woman of 
rank. Louis, my boy, here’s work for 
your rapier in liberating her.” 
* And our hero, after drawing his sword, 
shouted at the top of his lungs— 

“Make way, scoundrels! make way 
there !”’ 
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Louis’ authoritative tone, or possibly 
even more, his naked blade, contributed 
powerfully in obtaining him a passage, 
and he was enabled to reach the sedan 
chair, through the door of which emerged 
the terrified face of an old lady, who 
clasped her hands in despair, and said,— 

“My kind friends, your are mistaken. 
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THE END OF A STREET BULLY, 


Ido not know the cardinal or the super- 
Intendent. I am the Marchioness de 
Prés-Gilbert, and reside on the Place 
Royale, with my niece, the Canoness de 
Mailly.” 

On hearing the name, Louis uttered a 
cry, aud at one bound reached the sedan- 
chair, felling the two men who held the 

Carers captive. It was the aunt of his 
lady love, and she must be saved. 


199 


“Back, you scoundrels—you asses ! 
he shouted afresh ; ‘‘ what are you talking 
about the cardinal or the superintendent ; 
do you know this lady ?” 

Louis’ sudden arrival had slightly 
checked the resolution of the more obsti- 
nate. Not one of the mob was armed, and 
the young man held a sword, with the flat 
of which he dealt hearty blows around. 

‘‘ Save me, sir; save me !”’ the marchio- 
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ness screamed. “I am returning from 
Chaillot, where I go every evening during 
the month of May, to perform my de- 
votions at the Convent of the Ursuline 
Sisters. I was quietly going home, when 
these people stopped my chairmen and 
declared that I was a friend of the 
cardinal.” 

“Well!” Louis said, fiercely, as he 
turned with flashing eye to the circle 
that had prudently retired, for the point 
of his rapier was rather alarming, “ and 
suppose 1t were so?” 

“Down with Magarin !” 
answered. 

“Ts not the cardinal,”’ Louis continued, 
“9 friend of the king ?” 

“Down with Mazarin!” a voice be- 
hind him vociferated. 

The chevalier turned and saw a species 
of ragged reitre—a ge clad adven- 
turer, who, like himself, wore a sword. 

This reitre walked straight up te him, 
and the crowd, comprehending that they 
had gained an ally, thought it as well to 
entrust their quarrel to him. They 
therefore gradually withdrew, as if wish- 
ing to leave to the decision of the two 
armed men whether they should throw 
the marchioness into the river or not. 

Louis awaited him firmly with the 
point of his rapier, and said, coolly,— 

‘What do you want ?” 

“1 want,” the reitre said, “to know 
by what right you interfere in the affairs 
of the people ?” 

“Pardon me,” Louis interrupted him, 
**T should li.e to know first with whem 
I have the honour of speaking ?” 

‘My name is Aventurino; I was cor- 
poral in a corps of free cavalry, and the 
cardinal cashiered me. That is why I 
have a grudge against the minister and 
his friends,” 

“1,” said Louis, “‘am the Chevalier de 
Chastenay, page to the king; and in the 
king’s name J order you to stand back.” 

The prestige of royalty was at that 
period in all its majesty and lustre. The 
name of the ing had a magic power; and 
this mob, which vociferated against the 
premier, bowed respectfully and shouted, 
** Long live the king!” 

‘Make way!” Louis shouted. 

The crowd began to fall back; but the 
reitre did not stir. 

* Well,” he said, “I swear that neither 
you nor that sedan-chair shall pass me.” 

He drew his sword and rushed on the 
pace. 

“Tam lost!” the marchioness shrieked, 


the crowd 
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as she drew back into her cha} 
ing Louis and the reitre ee 

The combat was short and terribl , 
the reitre was a splendid swordsman bat 
Louis was defending the aunt of th 
woman he loved, and fortune always ‘ 
vours lovers. The reitre’s blade grazed 
the chevalier’s shoulder, while the latter 
ran his opponent right through the body 
and laid him his full length at the foot of 
. sedan-chair. 

n seeing this, the who ti 
now had been on the yy the _— 
joined the victor, and shouted once acain, 
“Long live the king!” The sedan-chajy 
was then raised and borne triumphantly 
to the Place Royale, escorted by Louis 
to whom the marchioness had gratefully 
offered her hand, 

A few of the more obstinate citizens 
in the meanwhile collected round the 
reitre, who was blaspheming in his agony, 
Some asserted that his wound was mortal: 
others wished to carry him to the nearest 
house and call in a surgeon, when 
suddenly a mam ran up, and thrusting the 
others roughly on one side, bent over the 
dying man, | 

This man. was. dressed almost in the 
same fashion as Aventurino ; like him, he 
had a ly marked Italian accent, 
and res him so closely that it would 
have been safe to. wager they were 
brothers. 

“Corpo di Bacco!” the new comer 
shouted, “ my brother isa dead man, 0h, 
Vendetta! Vendetta!” 

And foaming with rage, he stooped 
down to the dying man, placed his ear to 
his mouth, and muttered,— 

“Who dealt the blow? who 1s your 
murderer ?”’ 

“A king’s page!” Aventurino answered, 
in a choking voie. 

“His mame ? his name?” 

“The Chevalier de—de—” the reitre 
tried to articulate, as he vomited a mouth- 
ful of blood. 

And he died. The name of the che: 
valier had not passed his lips. i 
The Italian drew himself up savagely al 
silently, his eye flashing with a concen- 
trated fire ; he did not ask the bystanders 
a single question, but he laid his hand on 
the dead man’s heart, and said, slowly,— 

“ Sleep in peace, brother; thou 
avenged !” his 

Then he took the corpse ov 
shoulders, aud disappeared with it mm one 
of those little gloomy lanes running, 
the church of St. Germain l’Auxerrols. 


(To be continued.) 

















CuarLes Linn.xvs, the most enthusiastic 
lover of Nature, and the most indefati- 
gable inquirer into her productions that 
ever graced the annals of science, was 
bora on the 3rd of May, 1707, at Rashult, 
a village in the province of Smaland, in 
Sweden. His father was the pastor of 
the village, aud was passionately fond of 
gardening. ‘The love of plants and flowers 
in the elder Linnzeus was increased by his 
obtaining, about a year after the birth of 
his son, the living of Stenbrohult, which, 
in addition to a somewhat more lucrative 
benefice, had the advantage of an ex- 
tensive and good garden annexed to the 
house. ‘This garden he soon rendered 
the finest in the whole district ; enrich- 
ing it with upwards of four hundred 
species of flowers, many of them of foreign 
growth and great rarity. Thus were the 
incipient tastes of young Linneus guided 
by his father’s care. Flowers were his 
earliest delight, as they were his latest 
enjoyment. At eight years of age, he 
had a separate plot of ground assigned 
him by his father, which was dignified by 
the name of “ Charles’s Garden;” and 
many an excursion did he make to the 
neighbouring woods and meadows, for 
plants and fiowers, wild herbs and weeds, 
wherewith to increase his stores. 

_ It was, however, the farthest from the 
intention of the elder Linneus to make 
his son a botanist ; his finances would ill 
have authorized iim to encourage a specu- 
lation so little likely to afford any a 
tage beyond the mere pleasure of the 
pursuit. An ambition equally natural 
and laudable prompted him to hope that 
his son might one day succeed him in the 
pulpit; and to facilitate so desirable an 
object, Charles Linnzus, after receiving 
the elements of a liberal education at 
home, was sent, in 1717, to continue his 
studies at the Latin school in the adjacent 
town of Wexicoe, in the province of 
Smaland. 

The living book of Nature, however, pos- 
sessed far greater attractions for Charles 
Linnzus, than all the laboured tomes of 
the “illustrious dead.” He was examin- 
ing plants when he should have been con- 
sulting his dictionary, and writing de- 
scriptions of them when he was required 
to be composing themes. The conse- 
quence was, that, although his master, 
being a botanist himself, viewed his 
wanderings with a more complacent eye, 
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his schoolfellows considered him only as 
a sauntering truant bov; and at tlie end 
of seven years, instead of sceing him 
ready for adimittance into holy orders, his 
father and mother had the mortification 
of hearing complaints from the professors 
of the college, respecting his apparent 
indolence and inattention. Linneus, 
grieved to the heart at beholding the mor- 
tification of his parents, whom he held in 
equal reverence and love, promised them 
that he would, for their sakes, apply him- 
self most assiduously for the future to the 
study of divinity; though he at the same 
time acknowledged that he had no in- 
clination whatsoever towards the sacred 
calling. His father, too conscientious to 
force upon him an office which ought 
never to be undertaken but from the 
purest motives, and too prudent to en- 
courage liim farther in researches which 
he had not the means of bringing to any 
beneficial result, determined on a line of 
life for his son, equally removed from the 
irksomeness of study and the uncertain- 
ties of philosophy ; and actually proposed 
binding him apprentice to a shoemaker 
and cobbler. 

Happily for the delightful predilections 
of Linneus, and for the future diffusion 
of science, this threatened blow, so 
fraught with ruin to both, was never 
struck. John Rothman, a benevolent 

hysician at Wexicoe, and Professor of 
Medicine in the college of that city, had 
noticed the genius of Linnzeus, his pene- 
tration and knowledge, so unusual at his 
age ; and hearing of his father’s intention 
to remove him from college, he urged him 
so warmly to let him remain, in order to 
study physic and botany, to either of 
which professions the turn of his mind 
seemed admirably adapted, that the elder 
Linneus gave at length a reluctant con- 
sent to a measure which was in process 
of time to make his own name known 
throughout the world, as the father ol 
one of the most persevering and acute 
geniuses that ever graced the annals of 
science. 

It was not by words alone that Roth- 
man showed his anxiety to befriend young 


Linneus—he benevolently took him into 
his own family for the remainder of the 
scholastic term, supplied him with clothes, 
books, and everything of which he stood 
in need, and likewise initiated him in the 


elements of medicine, in order that he 
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might make a more rapid progress in the 
study of physic. 

Until this auspicious period, Linneeus 
had studied natural history and botany 
as subjects connected with them chanced 
to come within his observation; and 
though he began to form a small museum 
of natural curiosities and rare plants at 
Wexicoe, as he had done in his father’s 
house, yet he had not followed any regu- 
larity of plan or scientific arrangement in 
them. 

In Rothman’s library, he, for the first 
time, met with the work entitled L/ements 
of botany (Institutiones Ret Herbaria, 
Paris, 1700), by the celebrated Tourne- 
fort, the greatest botanist of his time. 
Little did Linneeus flatter himself, as he 
eagerly endeavoured to guide his own re- 
searches by the light of Tournefort’s dis- 
coveries, that he would one day surpass 
this great luminary, and shine forth a sun 
of science in himself, to throw light over 
all creation. 

After remaining three years with his 
benefactor, Linnzeus set off in 1727, in 
the twentieth year of his age, to the 
University of Lund, where he hoped to 
be able to finish his education through 
the kindness of Professor Humerus, who 
was his relation, and had promised to be- 
friend him. On arriving there, however, 
he had the grief to learn that his kinsman 
vas no more—the last solemn duties hav- 
ing just then been paid to his remains; and 
he thus found himself friendless and des- 
titute among strangers, and unable to 
prosecute his studies, except by depriving 
himself almost of the necessaries of life. 
Happily, his diligent attendance on the 
lectures of Stobaus, the Professor of 
Physic and Botany, and afterwards one 
of the physicians to the royal family of 
Sweden, and his eager attention to the 
principles laid down in them, recom- 
mended him to the notice of that learned 
and benevolent man, who, perceiving the 
indigence of his condition, and possessing 
as much generosity as had actuated the 
conduct of Rothman, followed hisexample, 
and offered Linneus accommodation in 
his own family, free from all cost. 

Under the instruction of his new friend, 
Linneus began to arrange the stores of 
knowledge which he had already obtained. 
Stobsus had a well-arranged collection 
of objects connected with natural history 
—Linnzus had never before seen one 
properly classed—it contained likewise 
several curiosities which he had till then 
had no opportunity of examining. He 
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say over them with the most eager de 
ight, and from that time began to keep 4 
regular herbal himself, making excursions 
into all the neighbouring districts for the 
purpose of augmenting it, exploring the 
animal as well as the vegetable pro 
; veg produc. 
tions of nature, and enriching his collec. 
tions every day by his indefatigable jp. 
dustry and rapidly increasing knowledge 
It was with great regret that Stobseus 
parted with Linnzeus in 1728 to 0 to the 
University of Upsal. This place Was 
seventy-five Swedish miles from Lund, 
and the expense of the journey alone was 
a serious object to Linneus, whose father 
could only afford him two hundred silver 
ducats, or about eight pounds sterling 
towards finishing his education and esta- 
blishing bimself in the world. Neverthe. 
less, it offered so many advantages in the 
way of study, that his eager desire after 
knowledge caused him to defy every ob- 
stacle, and he arrived at Upsal, the scene 
of his future greatness, the richest in in- 
formation, and the poorest in finances, 
perhaps, of any student that had ever 
entered her walls! ‘Thrown entirely upon 
himself, poverty soon stared the hapless 
student in the face. Busied for hours 
together in his pursuit, he thought not of 
his friendless situation till the unavoidable 
wants of the day impressed upon him his 
insufficiency to supply them. For atime 
he found refuge in debt—that temporary 
relief, and often lasting misery; but 
Linneeus was too honest to avail hinself, 
to any considerable degree, of creat 
which he might not be able to redeem, 
and he was too just to ask that assistance 
of his father which he knew could not be 
supplied by him without injury to “ 
younger branches of his family. He sub- 
mitted, therefore, to the greatest priva- 
tions with cheerfulness ; and his countty- 
men and fellow-students, admiring his 
genius, and respecting his fortitude, fie- 
quently ministered tohis wants, which v ms 
indeed, so urgent, that he was forced no 
only often to accept a meal from their 
kindness, but was likewise glad to ft 
cruit his wardrobe with their cast-0 
clothes. Hecould not even afford to bay 
a cobbler for mending the old shoes whic 
he was constrained to accept sors - 
companions, or to go out barefoote -" 
the excursions where, amidst the — 
and delights of nature, all recollect “ 
of his own difficulties and re os 
vanished like a painful dream. 10 vm 
seen him lining his worn-out — 
self, as he frequently did, with s 
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paper, and stitching the soles afresh with 
thread formed of the bark of trees, it 
would have appeared that he was really 
intending to take up the humble occupa- 
tion for which his father had once de- 
sjened him; but the mind that can bear 
without complaint the hardships of 
poverty, almost invariably extricates itself 
at last from its disadvantages, and Lin- 
neus lived to offer up his solemn thanks 
to the Deity in the installation speech 
which he made in 1741, on entering on 
his office of Professor, not only for the 
ereatness he had then achieved, but also 
forthe sustaining mercy which had enabled 
him to bear up under the most trying 
circumstances of want and disappoint- 
ment. 

The difficulties of Linneeus had arrived 
at a height which scarcely seemed to 
admit of aggravation, when suddenly the 
cloom of his situation was dissipated by 
the arrival of Olaus Celsius from Stock- 
holm. ‘This learned man, immediately 
after his return, hastened to the Botanical 
Garden—Linneeus was there as usual. 
The professor and the student entered 
into conversation respecting the plants. 
The enthusiasm with which Linneus ex- 
patiated on their beauties, the exactness 
with which he described their characteris- 
tic differences, and the depth of his infor- 
mation on all subjects connected with 
natural history, equally astonished and 
delighted Celsius. He made inquiry into 
the young man’s circumstances and con- 
duct; and finding that he was both in 
need of assistance and every way worthy 
of it, generously took him into his own 
house, and ever afterwards treated him 
with paternal kindness. Among all his 
patrons, Linneus cherished most the me- 
mory of this venerable man, and never 
spoke of him but in terms of reverence 
and gratitude. It was under his roof 
that Linneeus first conceived the idea of 
forming the New System in Botany, by 
which he male immortalized his 
name. He owed the original suggestion 
of this thought to Vaillant, an ingenious 
Frenchman, who was demonstrator of the 
Royal Botanical Garden at Paris, and died 
that city in 1722. Linneeus had been 
accustomed to class vegetable productions 
according to the form of the flower or 
blossom, in conformity with the method 
laid down by Tournefort : but accidentally 
meeting with a small work of Vaillant’s 
on the Structure of Flowers, in which the 
stamina and pistilla of plants, and the 
means by which they are generated, were 
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more particularly considered than they 
had been by any preceding writer, he 
began to divide them himself, according 
to their sexes and the number of sta- 
mina and pistilla which they contained. 
The farther he carried his inquiries, 
the more deficiencies he found in the 
ancient system, and the more advan- 
tages and consistencies in his own. Th 
sexes of plants now occupied his thoughts 
day and night; and the additional know- 
ledge which he obtained by his researches 
soon paved his way to a better fortune. 
In the summer of 1730, a disputation 
was held before Bishop Wallin, on the 
generation of trees. Linneus was present 
at the discussion; and, delighted to pro 
mulgate his opinions on a subject he had 
studied with so much interest, he put 
forth a small 7Zreatise on the Sexes of 
Plants, replete with new and curious ob- 
servations. This treatise recommended 
him to the especial notice of Olaus Rud- 
beck, the Professor of Botany, learned 
himself, and the son of one of the greatest 
naturalists and profoundest scholars that 
Sweden had ever produced. ‘he pro- 
fessor was now seventy years of age, and 
began to find the delivery of his lectures 
fatiguing to him: he invited Linneus to 
reside in his house and become his repre- 
sentative. Linnezus gladly complied with 
so flattering a request, and lectured with 
a vivacity that fixed the attention of his 
audience, and with a variety and novelty 
of information that amply repaid them for 


it. He had to lecture upon ornithology, 
as well as on botany; and he improved 
himself considerably in this branch of 


natural history from an accurate examina- 
tion of a complete collection of Swedish 
birds, which was in the professor’s pos- 
session. 

In 1731 the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences came to a resolution to send a 
traveller into the remote and savage 
regions of Lapland, to examine into its 
productions and natural curiosities. Cel- 
sius and Rudbeck, the benefactors o! 
Linneus, were applied to as the fittest 
persons to nominate one who should un 
the greatest number of qualifications re- 
quisite for such an undertaking. It is, 
perhaps, scareely necessary to say that 
their immediate and united choice fell 
upon Linneus. This expedition would 
have appalled the timid by the dangers 
with which it was encompassed, and di: 
gusted the avaricious by the absence 0 
pecuniary recompense—for the travellin 
expenses, which were all that was a 
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lowed, were limited to a hundred Swedish 

iastres, or 77. 10s. of English money. 
But to Linnecus, every herb, every tree, 
every rock and mountain, every curious 
object in nature, presented treasures, the 
exploring of which he deemed ample re- 
ward for all the labour and hazard of 
searching them out. 

Linneus endured incredible hardships 
in traversing the barren provinces of 
Lapland. ‘the natural dreariness of the 
country was increased by the lingering 
severities of wimtcr—for his impatience 
had not suffered him to listen to the 
strenuous advice of his friends to delay 
setting off until the summer should be 
fully advanced. Bogs and forests every- 
where intersected his way; he freqnently 
had to cross rivers swelled into torrents, 
and often found himself on the opposite 
side, gained at the risk of his life, without 
any prospect of a roof to shelter him, or 
food, of even the coarsest kind, to satisfy 
his hunger. 

Linneus was so far from being over- 
come by the difficulties and hardships he 
had to contend with in the interior pro- 
vinees of Lapland, that he had no sooner 
explored them, than he directed his course 
across the Alpine mountains which divide 
Norway from Sweden—a steep and rocky 
region, the remoter districts of which had 
seldom been trodden by the foot of man. 
Before he terminated his journey he visited 
the shores of the North Sea, and finally 
returned to Sweden, almost exhausted 
with fatigue and hunger, but exulting in 
the increase of his knowledge. 

‘The Royal Academy of Sciences viewed 
the young tourist very favourably on his 
return, and showed their sense of his in- 
dustry and discrimination, by electing him 
one of their members, and inserting his 
Florula Leapontca in their Transactions. 
These distinctions were the sole reward 
Linneus received for his labours; but 
justly viewing them as the stepping-stones 
of his future advancement, and anxious to 
secure to himself the means of decent 
support, he began, the year after he re- 
ceived them, to lecture at Upsal on botany, 
chemistry, and mineralogy. 

Notwithstanding the serious objection 
to which Linnzeus stood exposed in all 
his literary pursuits from the informality 
of his education, his poverty effectually 
—— him from remedying it by taking 
uis degrees. Another trial awaited him. 
The office of substitute professor of the 
University of Lund became vacant, and 
destitute as he was of the means of sub- 
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sistence, and unable to do 

benefit himself at Upsal, it be 
object with him to obtain it - 
not succeed, though his old 
beeus, and several other professors, su 

ported his claim. This disappointment 
however, he bore with his constitution, 
cheerfulness ; it touched none of his fine 
feelings, and his equanimity was rewarded 
by an introduction shortly aiterwards to 
Baron Reuterholm, Governor of Dale. 
carlia; with whose sons he travelled 
through that province and Norway, é 
recting their attention chiefly to nj. 
neralogy. 

Linneeus proceeded to Holland ip April 
1735. On his route he rested some time 
at Hamburg, and afterwards proceeded to 
Harderwyk, where he took his degree, 
The year following he tock up his abode 
with Dr. Cliffort, a burgomaster of Am. 
sterdam, a man of princely fortune, anda 
collector of rare plants and natural cur. 
osities: there, surrounded by treasures 
from all parts of the globe, a valuable 
library devoted to his use, all the domestic 
arrangements replete with elegance and 
comfort, a patron proud of his genius, and 
delighting to anticipate his wishes, he 
passed many of his happiest hours, form 
ing the systems and making the arrange- 
ments which afterwards linked his name 
in inseparable association with the de- 
partments of nature he so delighted to 
explore. 

‘The fruit of his leisure now began to 
show itself in his works. His Bib/iothecs 
Botanica contained materials extracied 
from upwards of one thousand books, and 
all systematically arranged. In the next 
year he published six works, any one of 
which, produced in the same time, would 
have done infinite credit to his diligence. 
His fame now began to be uvised abroad, 
and the Imperial Academy of Naturalists 
at Vienna admitted him as a Feliow, under 
the honourable title of Dioscorides the 
Second, after the celebrated Asiatic bota- 
nist of that name. The liberality o 
Cliffort sent him to England to see the 
nurseries of London and Oxford, and the 
North American plants which were cult 
vated in these places. He took with him 
a letter from Boérhaave to Sir Hans 
Sloane, couched in strains of recommen 
dation which the writer, who was 4 
stranger to flattery, had never been 
known to use before. “The bearer of 
this letter,” said he, “is alone worthy 0 
seeing you—alone worthy of beg seen 
by you. He who shall see you 
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together, will see two men whose parallels 
will scarcely be found in the world.” But, 
notwithstanding this valuable introduc- 
tion, and notwithstanding Sir Hans 
Sloane’s general benevolence and love of 
science, Linneus did not find himself re- 
ceived by that venerable naturalist with 
the warmth he had anticipated. Sir Hans 
was, in fact, getting too old to enter into 
new theories, and Linneeus’s bold attempts 
to introduce a new system of arrange- 
ment, and a simple nomenclature, into the 
science of botany and natural history, ex- 
cited more jealousy in him than admira- 
tion. ‘The same sentiments pervaded the 
breast of Miller, the keeper of the Botanic 
Garden at Chelsea, and of Dellenius, the 
Professor of Botany at Oxford: but the 
genius of Linnzeus, and his amiable man- 
ners, vanquished all the prejudices which 
envy and jealousy might create against 
him; and he left England, favoured with 
the friendship of many of her most emi- 
nent naturalists and scholars,and enriched 
with a variety of treasures for the garden 
and museum of his friend Cliffort, who 
had counted every day of his absence, and 
welcomed him back with all the affection 
of a parent. ‘This was, perhaps, the 
busiest as well as the happiest period of 
Linneus’s life. Such imcessant applica- 
tion, however, was too great atria! for the 
health of Linnaeus; his energy suddenly 
forsook him, he became a prey to listless- 
ness and gloom, and at length fell into a 
violent fever, which brought him to the 
very brink of the grave. As soon as he 
recovered, he left Holland, notwithstand- 
ing the ardent desire of the principal 
people of that country to keep him there. 
Linneus stayed a month at Paris on his 
way home, and was admitted a Corre- 
sponding Member of the French Academy 
of Sciences. 

_ Linneus returned to Sweden with feel- 
ings of the warmest affection towards his 
friends, and of patriotism towards his 
country, for which he had refused the 
most flattering offers from other nations. 
But it is mortifying to consider how often 
it is the fate of genius to find its coldest 
encouragement among its nearest con- 
nexions. Linnzeus, celebrated, respected, 
and beloved abroad, found himself treated 
with neglect and dislike in his native 
country. His abilities created envy, rather 
than inspired confidence. ‘“ Everybody,” 
says he in a letter to Haller, speaking of 
a controversy he had had with a botanist 
of the name of Sigisbeck, “laughed at my 
botany, No one could tell how many 
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restless nights and toilsome days I had 
bestowed upon it.” 

Linneus in 1739 had the glory of 
essentially contributing to the founding 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences a’ 
Stockholm, of which he was made Presi- 
dent on its opening; and when he re- 
signed the office, which was only to be 
held for three months at a time, he mad 
a most admirable speech on the peculiar 
ties of the insect-tribe, and captivated his 
audience by the depth and beauty of hi: 
observations on the excellence of Natur 
and the wisdom of all her arraneements. 
As a lecturer and an orator, he was, in- 
deed, at all times, remarkably happy. 
“ Science,” says Baeck, one of his Swedish: 
biographers, ‘streamed with peculia 
pleasantness from his lips. His deep 
penetration, his clear perception, aud his 
ardent zeal, gave a perspicuity to | 
language whici inspired conviction in al} 
who heard him.” 

In 1741 the Swedish Government re- 
solved on having the islands of Oecland 
and Gothland explored, with a view of 
increasing the home manufactures, and 
lessening the importation of foreign works 
of art. Linneus was fixed on for this 
purpose, and was accompanied by six 
other naturalists to aid him in his labours. 
He had particular instructions to examine 
all the plants and woods which might be 
useful in dyeing and medicine; also the 
nature of different earths, in order to find 
whether there might not be some kinds 
adapted for the making of porcelain ware. 
In this latter department he was unsuc- 
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cessful—the soil of both islands consisting 
of calcareous earth and erystal rock: but 
in all the other objects of his inquiry he 
was eminently successful, discovering 
many new plants, and collecting a great 
mass of information relative to the pro- 


ductions and antiquities of the islands, the 
manners of the natives, their fisheries, 
manufactures, and general resources. ‘lhe 
States testified their approbation of his 
researches, and he afterwards made five 
other tours in his native country, all 
equally beneficial to her interests and his 
own reputation. | 

It is owing to the industry of Linnzus 
that no country in Europe is so accurately 
described as Sweden, with respect to its 
natural productions. In his //ora Suecice 
twelve hundred and ninety-six Swedish 
plants are described, with an index illus- 
trating their medical and economical pro- 
perties, the — of their growth, and 
their Swedish and provincial denomina- 
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tions. The Flora Suecica was succeeded, 
in a twelvemonth after, by the Fauna 
Suecica, presenting, when completed, in a 
second edition, the following state and 
proportion of the animal reign in Sweden: 
one thousand six hundred and ninety-one 
species of insects, one hundred and ninety- 
eight of worms, one hundred and ninety- 
five of birds, seventy-seven of fishes, fifty- 
three of sucking animals, and twenty-five 
of amphibious. 

Under Linneus the first royal museums 
were established in Sweden. Both the 
king and queen,of Sweden were devoted 
to the sciences, and above all to natural 
history. Still, Linnzeus loved his garden 
better than any other piace, and endea- 
voured, amidst its beauties, to find a 
solace against the sufferings which a de- 
clining stateof health began to crowd upon 
him whilst he might yet be considered in 
the prime of life. From the flower of the 
Lotus ornithopodioideshe formed histheory 
of the sleep of plants, and proved that it 
took place at regular intervals, like that 
of animals. This discovery enabled him 


likewise to form a vegetable time-piece, 
wherein the hours of the day were marked 
by the different periods at which certain 
flowers began to close their blossoms ; 


and in the same manner he framed a rural 
calendar, for the regulation of the labours 
of husbandry, according to the appearance 
of the blossoms of plants at stated inter- 
vals. Such were the ingenious occupa- 
tions with which Linneus diversified his 
more assiduous studies. 

In 1753 Linneeus received a distinction 
which had never before been conferred on 
any Swedish man of letters in the order 
of the Polar Star, formed by Frederick the 
First, for men of merit in the civil line: 
and, in 1757, he received a diploma which 
raised him to the rank of the hereditary 
nobility of the kingdom, and he forthwith 
called himself De Linneus. Thus did the 
descendant of peasants—he whom his 
own father, at one time, intended for a 
shoemaker—become, by the force of 
genius and perseverance, the equal of 
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nobles, the favourite of princes the g] 
of the nation, the euiding-star of ik 
world at largein matters of natural Sclenc 
associating them inseparably with ri 
own name, for the admiration ‘and instrae. 
tion of future agcs, 

The health of Linneus early fell ; 
d early fell into 

ecay from the intensity of his application 
and the silent and sedentary nature of Ts 
pursuits. The two last years of his ifs 
were only a lingering, though obstinais 
struggle with death. Repeated attacks 
of apoplexy deprived him almost of 
speech and motion. In his diary he thus 
describes his situation upon entering on 
his sixty-eighth year, ‘« Linneus limps, can 
hardly walk, speaks unintelligibly, and js 
scarcely able to write.” Yet, even in 
that state, nature was his consolation and 
delight. He used to be carried daily into 
his museum, and turned his dying eyes 
with peculiar delight on the varieties 
which had been brought him by his pupil 
from various parts of the globe. 

In 1776 he had another stroke of apo. 
plexy, which deprived him of the use of 
his right side. He was obliged to be car. 
ried, supported, dressed, and fed by others, 
At length, after suffering excruciating 
agonies for twelve months, his sufferings 
relaxed, and he expired in a gentle slumber 
in the afternoon of the 10th of January, 
1778; thus calmly closing a busy and 
meritorious life of seventy years, seven 
months, and seven days. The tidings of 
his death were received throughout Europe 
with the regret due to departed genius of 
the first magnitude; but in Sweden he 
was mourned as its glory and delight, and 
the grief of the people was sanctioned by 
that of their monarch himself. “1 have 
lost,”’ said he, in his speech on the opening 
of the Swedish Diet, in the same year, 
“alas! a man whose reputation was as 
great all over the world, as the honour 
was bright which his countrymen derived 
from him as a citizen. Long will Upsal 
remember the celebrity which it acquired 
by the name of a Linna&vs.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


MR. GAFFYR AS AN ART CRITIC. 


Rontaxp was completely taken by sur- 
prise when he saw some of the magnifi- 
cent works of our modern artists. He 
was not then prepared, as he was at a 
future day, to question whether, in their 
own department of art, our English 
painters have not equalled any that ever 
existed; but he was enchanted, neverthe- 
less, and expressed himself enthusiasti- 
cally to Mr. Gaffyr. 

“T am not behindhand in my admira- 
tion,” said that gentleman. ‘ Yet when 
[ see the really great things some of them 
have done, I am pained by the wretched 
mannerism into which others have fallen : 
as, for instance, in this work,” pointing to 
a picture upon which a great deal has 
been written and said. ‘ Now that pic- 
ture of the ‘Deluge’ I never liked,” said 
Mr. Gaffyr; ‘1 cannot imagine why 
Martin should have copied intothis picture 
so many of the ‘effects,’ which have been 
successful in former works. It takes away 
at once all individuality from the ‘ Deluge’ 
when you are reminded—not of some 
wonderful dream of the imagination, now 


for the first time embodied —but led’ 


rather to believe that the picture had 
been painted to match something on the 
other side of the room. All these tricks 
of the brush detract wofully from origi- 
nality of conception, to say nothing of the 
colouring, which is so extravagant.” 

“T should much like to know what you 
consider a good landscape,” said Roland. 

“Not the piece you are now looking at, 
certainly. I wonder how artists can waste 
their time in painting anything so abomi- 
nably ugly. [admit the truth of the pic- 
ture to nature, but what nature? It is 
called a river scene. Let us analyse it. 
that great patch! of bluish-white in the 
Centre we will suppose to be water, and 
must have saved the artist a great deal of 
trouble in detail, looking, as it does, as 
though he had smeared it on with the 
pala of his hand. Then the stunted 
poplar in front, and that mass of damp 
weeds and osiers, with the conventional 
punt, in which lies the conventional piece 
ot red cloth, conventionally reflected in 
the water, is just about to be pushed into 
the stream by the conventional fisherman 
with the blue waistcoat and scarlet night- 
cap. Now, to suppose any lover of nature 
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would ever stop to look at a scene like 
that in reality, much less desire it to be 
perpetuated upon canvas, to be stared at 
year after year, is as great a mistake as 
could be made. The only spectator of it 
in actual nature would be the conventional 
cow, who is cooling her legs in the mudd) 
stream.” . ) 

“T hope you will not disenchant me 
with Turner’s pictures,” said Roland. 

“When I consider what Turner has 
done, and shown himself capable of doing, 
I wonder more and more at some of the 
wretched abortions he has suffered to come 
before the public. Here, we are told, is 
the ‘ Grand Canal of Venice.’ I aim no 
stickler for rigid rules of art. The painter 
as well as the poet, must be left to his 
own imagination; but still I think he 
should be bound by a certain limit of 
common sense. Ihave seen many a seare- 
crow in the midst of a field less hideously 
caricaturing Nature than some of ‘l'urner’s 
figures. One can hardly imagine some of 
these pictures to have been painted with 
the brush at all. No blending of tone, no- 
thing but arude splash of colour, perhaps 
laid on with the palette-knife, and left to 
dry without further anxiety on the part of 
the artist.” 

*T thought, Mr. Gaffyr, you were full 
of admiration for our modern artists.” 

“So Tam, when such genuine poetry 
as this follows all the vague, dreamy, 
cloudy, rhapsodical efforts of diseased 
imagination.” 

“You are actually looking at something 
that pleases you,” said Roland, laughing. 

“T should give myself little credit as 
a lover of art, if I could iook coldly 
upon such a picture as the ‘Old Shep- 
herd’s Chief Mourner.’ There is no mis- 
taking the poor animal’s grief. It is shown 
more plainly, and speaks to the heart 
more feelingly of the kind familiarity and 
homely tenderness of him who has ‘gone 
to his rest, than hatchments, mutes, and 
fifty mourning-coaches before the coor. 
One can almost fancy the old shepherd 
worn out with age, night watching, « 
winter snows, looking sadly at the fuitiful 
partner of his toils, and almost inclined to 
regret that his dumb friend had not a soul 
to share with his master the glories of the 
Infinite. God knows how the poor man, 
spurned by his wealthier neighbour, and 
buffeted by adverse circumstances, repays 
the affectionate greetiug of such a faith- 
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fulcompanion. It is an admirable picture, 
and worth a seore of the so-called high- 
art productions. Landseer has made his 
animals almost human by his genius and 
sympathy, while some have made their 
human figures almost animal by the want 
of these qualities. One can hardly wonder, 
after this, at the olden fables, in which 
animals thought and spoke like human 
beings. In the midst, too, of all the 
perfection in the mechanism of his art, 
we cannot fail to notice the tender vein 
of poetical sentiment running through all 
his works. The tone of the colouring, 
also, harmonises admirably with the sub- 
ject chosen.” 

“But you have not yet shown me any 
landscape you canadmire,” said Roland. 

“Look at this picture, then, ‘The 
Pathway to Church,’ by Creswick. I 
will venture to say no picture ever painted 
is more truly English than that. Let it 
be hung up at Dresden, the Louvre, St. 
Petersburgh, where you will, and in every 
blade of grass that seems gently waving 
in the summer wind, in every flickering 
light and shade that falls through yonder 
hedge on the opposite side of the narrow 
lane, in every tiny wild flower, blushing 
and blooming in its delicate, but—God be 
thanked—not wasted beauty; in every 
branch of those shadowy elms that skirt 
the pathway to the ancient pile peeping 
out from that mass of clustermg ivy, the 
spectator, with tears in his eyes, shall 
ery, ‘England for ever!’ Here are no 
mere tricks of art: the art is perfect be- 
cause concealed. Ilere are no mere at- 
tempts at catching the eve by a brilliant 
display of colour. ‘The fields, the grass, 
the sky, the wild flowers, the dusky fo- 
liage are painted as though the artist had 
reverently said to himself, ‘Let me place 
this scene upon the canvas as God created 
Sy 

** But look into this room, sir. Turner 
again. Surely you will call these beau- 
tiful ?” 

“Very wonderful, indeed, Roland, and 
totally different from what we saw just 
now. ‘Turner’s imagination was too dar- 
ing, his fancy too brilliant to be always 
chained down to our sober skies and sun- 
less woods, and therefore he gave us 
dreams of Italian beauty which stand side 
by side with the magic word-pictures of 
Byron. Come into the room, Roland. 
Now, forgetting all of Turner but what 
we see here, I should be almost tempted 
to say that nothing greater was ever put 
upon canvas since pigment and brush gave 
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the power of reproducing 
nature. We will not spe 
tions ; nothing human is without them 
Admit all that, and criticize 
’ tor Le as Ininutely as 

you will the glowing warmth of ; 
i S S Warmth of that sup. 
ighted foreground, the wonderfyl har 
mony of colouring blending gradually int, 
5 5 5 adually into 

the barely defined purple distance sha 
y n ® ’ 3 
dowed over with a golden mist, which al. 
most seems as though the breath of the 
spectator was suflicient to waft it aside 
and reveal still more gorgeous vision 
‘yee = ala =) Ons, 
Bah! what nonsense to go into raptures 
before pictures that seem to fill the room 

with sunshine !” 

rn f ‘ 

They left t he Gallery, and shortly after. 
wards Mr. Gaffyr left town, but not till he 
had made arrangements with the professor 
which were of the utmost value to Ro. 
land, and also hired very comfortable 
apartments. His kindnessandauxietyupon 
Roland’s behalf, made him seem more lke 
a father than a friend; and he took leave 
of his young protéyé with real feeling, 

“Study art earnestly, Roland,” said 
he, “but never forget that the artist is 
as nothing to the man. Unless goodness 
be paramount to greatness, neither study 
nor aspiration attain their full value. 
You will meet with young students like 
yourself, and if you wish to make yourself 

eloved and respected by them, never 
allow any pride in your own talent to lead 
you to undervalue the pursuits of others. 
An amiable and generous disposition gains 
more friendship than the highest talent 
alone. Even I, an old man, can assure you 
that nothing gives me so much pleasure 
to look back upon as those instances (not 
too many, believe me,) when I have had 
the courage to deny myself for the sake 
of others. God bless you, my boy; ty 
to become a great artist and a good mal 
also.” 


the beauties of 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PROFESSOR MALZTIG IS OUT OF SORTS. 


ZoLaND was trying a subject from Faust 


when Mr. Gaffyr next saw him. He had 
been brooding for some time over that 
wonderful poem. 

“T do not wonder you are enchante 
with it,” said Mr. Gaflyr, “ considering 
how nearly every modern poet, painter, 
aud musician have attempted to embo y 
some of its phases. There 1s —_— . 
for speculation and conjecture 1 aust. 
It takes keen and searching views 
nature, from its loftiest aspirations to Its 








merely animal instincts. It touches so 
deeply upon the passions and weaknesses 
of mankind, that it will be read even by 
those who are least disposed to relish its 
far-fetched allusions and subtle allegories. 
There are also some of those dark shades 
of tragic interest to be found in it which 
in our modern life seem gilt over by 
couventicnality, as also many alluring 
climpses of mysticism which neither 
modern knowledge or science will ever 
banish from us while Northern blood flows 
in our veins, or Northern legends in our 
language.” 

“Every topie now,” said Roland, 
«seems made as Clear as the noonday.” 

“Yet,” resumed Mr. Gaffyr, “ there is 
4 desire inherent in our nature for truth 
and belief in the impalpable and unseen. 
How largely this element is mingled with 
the variegated woof of Faust, but com- 
bined also with pictures of the highest 
poetical beauty. You must remember, 
Roland, what has been done for Faust by 
a congenial mind.” 

“You are alluding to Ary Scheffer,” 
said Roland, who had been shown en- 
gravings from some of his works by the 
professor; “it requires some courage in- 
deed to approach a subject which exposes 
one to such extreme comparisons.” 

“You must work, my dear boy, work. 
There is a foolish notion in some very 
foolish minds that men of genius achieve 
their triumphs with very little labour, 
by the mere force of inborn aptitude or 
inspiration. This is a fallacy which has 
ruled many a promising young artist. 
The man of genius who is determined to 
take a lofty position is never satisfied till 
le has obtained the fullest command of 
cll the mechanical resources of his art. 
Whatever sublime dreams he may indulge 
in, he loses uo opportunity of studying the 
means necessary to achieve his object. 
Repeated methods of handling, continual 
experiments of colour are tricd, and he 
paints and re-paints continually.” 

. the true artist should be capable of 
seeing and embodying the loftiest moods 
of the mind. He should also have a keen 
insight into the adaptability of things, so 
to speak. For however we may attempt 
to exalt genius by ascribing to it the 
creative power, we must remember that 
it 1s only in a limited degree, after all. 
Ihe noblest. painter or poet cannot see 
the unseen. He can at best re-create in 
‘orms that shall have the semblance of 
novelty what has been and will be while 
the earth exists. When I speak of the 
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artist’s limited power, I do not mean to 
imply that he should sink into a mere 
imitator because so much lies beyond his 
power. Besides the perceptible realization 
of external truth and beauty which the 
artist seizes upon for his canvas, there 
always remain certain vague undefined 
influences, which are felt and understood 
by the imaginative mind, and which should 
be the artist’s proudest achievement to 
suggest if he cannot embody.” 

“You are leaning to what the professor 
calls the romantic school.” 

“Perhaps Lam. It is easy to under- 
stand why the so-called classic school died 
out. The coldness and rigidity made any 
change desirable. People began to inquire 
if, in these wonderful modern times, we 
had not something worthy of representa- 
tion, and hence in part arose the romantic 
school of art.” 

Some months had elapsed since Roland 
had last seen Mr. Gaffyr, during whieh 
he had studied hard to please the pro 
fessor. Even in this short time a change 
had taken place in his character, which 
had altered for the best. He was be- 
loved by his companions in art for his 
simplicity and earnestness. Though still 
fiery and impulsive, and apt to offend at 
times by the vehemence with which he 
advocated his own opinions of art, his 
readiness to make amends if he fancied 
he had given offence was sure to bring 
about a speedy reconciliation. He worked 
hard and could seldom be induced to leave 
his easel till he had achieved an amount 
of work which he had previously allotted 
himself. Both his uncle and Mr. Gaffyr 
were pleased, for they felt if lhe did not 
take the Mizhest rank as a painter, 1 
sterling qualities he possessed would 
ensure him success in another path. Mr. 
Gaffyr frequently asked the professor’s 
opinion; but Malztig, though kind, was 
somewhat vague. 

“Vat can I say for ze future?” he re- 
plied in answer to one of Mr. Gaffyr’s 
queries ; ‘ de world is noting but change ; 
art is noting but change; life is not! 
but change. Von year de people bi 
only pigs and puppies, anoder dey vant 
bunches of grapes and pine-apples. Ven 
I was young, like Roland, de ery vas 
idealitv. Oh, mine Gott, [ have painted 
de ideal all my life, and I can count de 
pictures I have sold on my fingers. I say 
to de deer boy, try de best, and if dey 
vil not have dat, go to de counter or de 
workshop, and be happy, and tink no 
more about it, Mine Gott, it is better to 
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be a fat sheezemonger dan a starving 
ainter. He vil be none de vorse for his 
lote of art, for art can elevate de mind of 
de butcher and baker, and von may lofe it, 
so he may, wezout painting any pictures, 
writing poems, or composing operas.” 

This advice, valuable as far as it went, 
was not conclusive, but it was all Malztig 
chose to impart. Therefore, Mr. Gaffyr 
decided to watch Roland narrowly and 
judge for himself; he tried his utmost to 
instil into Roland’s mind as much courage 
and resolution as possible, but he some- 
times flagged a little. 

“ When I compare my efforts with the 
works of the great masters, I am apt to 
be very dissatisfied ; but my only remedy 
for such moods is work.” 

The Professor again bounced into the 
room and carried them off to a gallery 
where he himself exhibited two or three 
pictures. Malztig was in a caustic mood, 
and at such times he was apt to indulge 
in very sarcastic sallies against the stu- 
dents and younger artists, amusing enough 
to all whom it did not concern. 

Roland had become intimate with the 
young artist Edie, mentioned on a former 
occasion. ‘This young artist had been 
studying under Malztig for some years, 
but his love of amusement and gaiety had 
prevented his achieving much as an artist. 
Roland, although differing in principle, 
was attracted to him by his fun and inva- 
riable good humour. 

“Come, Roland,” said he, in a whisper, 
as he sidled into the room behind the pro- 
fessor, “you must contrive to go to the 
rooms with us. Make the excuse that 
you wish to see my picture, but keep your 
ears open. The professor is sure to cut 
some of them up to-day.” 

Some allowance must be made for 
the professor when he indulged in these 
caustic moods. He had certainly not 
received the encouragement due to him. 
His want of success could be more easily 
understood by others than himself. He 
had a fine conception of poetical subjects. 
He had comprehension for ideal greatness, 
but his path in art led him away from the 
realities of life. He had strange extra- 
vagances and peculiar notions of colour- 
ing, which only raised the ridicule of his 
brother artists. Not unfrequently a tone 
which might appropriately be called super- 
natural pervaded his works. In some in- 
stances, such as in Shakspeare’s Mucbeth, 
the weird and unearthly character of his 
colouring was quite in harmony with the 
scene; but the critics, while they praised 
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his vigour and originality, condemned his 
principles of art; and people accustomed 
to the flesh and blood realities of ordin 

life, revolted: against his ry 


works, and he 
became unpopular. He was Constantly 


made the butt of the students, the ma. 
jority of whom, by their indifference and 
conceit, constantly irritated him, 

Roland and Edie always went with the 
professor to an exhibition if possible 
They were sure of hearing some absurj 
joke or whimsical criticism. In the pre: 
sent Instance they were not disappointed, 
Hardly had they passed into the first 
room of the exhibition before they were 
joined by a smart young coxcomb, who 
evidently prided himself greatly upon his 
knowledge of art. mgt ws. briskly up 
to the professor, he saluted him in 4 
flippant manner— 

“Ha, Malztig, my boy, how d’ye do: 
Been looking at your picture here from 
the Paradise Lost. By George, J almost 
think it will teach me to understand 
Milton.” 

“ Ah, mine Gott, I shall be canonized 
as von saint.” 

“What do you mean?” said the sur- 

rised connoisseur, with a hazy notion that 
« was being quizzed. 

«By vat you say, I must have per: 
formed a miracle,” said the professor, 
tartly. 

Roiand and Jack Edie were chuckling 
at this, when they stopped before a 

icture, the subject of which was from 
Tomer. Jack Edie admired it, which 
at once put the professor in a better 
humour again. 
that any poetry was equal to that of lis 
favourite Greek. 

“De Greeks vere Godes” said he; 
‘we moderns are only mannikins beside 
dem.” rors 

They next inspected Jack Edie’s pe 
ture, the subject of which was Judith. 

“ How do you like it, sir «* said Kiie. 

“ Excellent—vare good,” said Malztig, 
with an ominous chuckle. 

“ But you laugh, sir.” 

“Ha, ha; excuse me, but sometimes 
I pass a lectle shop on my Way to r 
Academy—a leetle shop vere dey ii 
ham and beef. Dere is a leetle mal : 
in de shop, and ven she hold up rf 
knife to weigh de meat, I say to mt ’ 
ah, I shall tink of Mr. Kdie’s Juait som 

Edie was downright angry at the on 
parison, because he really felt, that t ; 
“ee He had oie 
was some truth in it. an 
noticed the girl Malztig mentione’, 


He would never believe | 
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without doubt had unconsciously copied 
her. 

“Now, you vill believe vat I say about 
de antique,” said Malztig; “ven all de 
day you see noting but beautiful forms, 
you must be von fool if you do not receive 
some inspiration.” 

‘The professor was now joined by a 
friend, who said that he had induced a 
eelebrated connoisseur to purchase one of 
Malztig’s pictures. 

“Vich is it ?” said the professor. 

“Why the—the—what the devil is the 
name of it? I can’t remember it.” 

“Ah! bravissimo, dat is de subject, I 
know; I have painted his majesty tree 
times dis week—we are old acquaint- 
ance.” 

‘The gentleman, who was very stout in 
person, bade the professor good day, at 
the same time begging him to call. 

“Ah, tank you,” was the reply. “I 
shall go de vay of all flesh some day, den 
I shall call.” 

“How little originality one sees to- 
day,” said Edie, complacently. He had 
been fortunate enough to have a few 
favourable notices of his work, and of 
course already believed himself a great 
genius. “How very hard to hit upon 
something new,” he continued. 

The professor bore down upon hin 
directly. 

“Tink of a student who vas not an 
ass; dat vould be someting new, almost 
sublime, I tink.” 

They now came to a picture by the 
professor himself., Many offers had been 
made for this picture, but for some reason 
the professor would not part with it. 

“ Dat is de best picture I have painted,” 
said he. “I gave him two years’ study, 
den he hang on de wall for two years 
more, but nobody shall have him.” 

And when the exhibition closed, the 
picture went back to Malztig’s studio, for 
4 reason which shall presently appear. 

“Vat pictures are dey yonder?” said 
the professor, pointing to the opposite 
side of the gallery, as he was very near- 
sighted. 

“I think Constable’s,” said Roland. 

“ Mine Gott, gif me my umbrella and 
great coat; dere is a storm coming on. I 
must go.” 

Being a private day, some of Malztig’s 
pupils were studying in the gallery. One 
of them, showing him a sketch, said— 
“I have not used a single crumb of 


read, sir—finished it without rubbing 
out a line,” 
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Malztig could not tolerate such easy 
work, . 

“Den,” said he, “you had better go to 
de baker and buy a penny loaf, and rub 
out every line dere is.” 

Passing another student who was 
leaning his head upon his hand ina yacant 
manner, Malztig said— 

“ Vat can you see dere ?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“You should see every ting. Ven |] 
paint, I see all I vant for de picture as 
moche as I should on de canvas. You 
have no imagination. Vat is it you are 
trying to draw ?—show me.” 

“A sketch from that picture of Balaam 
and his Ass, sir.” 

“Ah! not so bad after all; you have 
painted the ass like an angel.” 

“Ah, thank you, sir,” said the youth, 
eager as youth generally for approbation. 
“J am so glad to have your opinion.” 

“Ha! ha! you are welcome, but | 
must make anoder remark. You have 
painted de angel like an ass.” 

They were leaving the rooms, when 
some one wished to speak to the professor, 
whose appearance was by no means aristo- 
cratic. 

“T hope Ido not interrupt you,” said 
the man. 

“ Mine Gott! but you do.” 

“1 beg pardon, sir; I will call another 
time.” 

“Vat! and interrupt me twice. Say 
vat you have to say now, and make 
haste; but come in here, and shut de door. 
I must not have de students see you.” 

“Dear me, sir—how so?” said the 
stranger, annoyed. 

“Mine Gott! can’t you guess; dey 
vil say, de professor cannot sell his pic- 
tures, and here is Mr. Levy of Wardour- 
street come to take dem in pawn.” 

Having settled some trivial matter with 
this gentleman, the party sallied home- 
ward. On his road the professor stopped 
at a hosier’s, where he sometimes made 
small purchases. He was known to some 
of the young men behind the counter, 
who frequently gave him some broad 
hints as to the propriety of giving them 
free admissions for the galleries. One of 
them now asked the professor again. 

Malztig by chance had half a dozen 
tickets in his pocket, so calling an equal 
number of the young men around him he 
distributed them. As he gave out the 
last, he said, in his quiet biting way— 

“Now I shall be famous everywhere. 
Before dis I had de admiration of de 
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nobility and gentry ; now even de black- 
guards vil speak in my praise.” 

One cause of the professor’s acidity 
may here be mentioned. As may be ex- 
pected, he was but an indifferent financier, 
and his late continental tour had brought 
his exchequer to a very low ebb indced. 
The professor liked to make a decent 
figure in the world, and could not bear 
that his pupils and friends should consider 
him poor. But this same world, the pro- 
fessor felt, had a microscopical eye to 
detect any change in one’s circumstances. 
This world would not fail to have a pretty 
sharp eye for the threadbare coat, the 
frayed button-hole, the cracked boot, and 
the hat touched up with patent reviver. 
Malztig knew that the world, particularly 
his world, would see these things fast 
enough, and indulge itself perhaps in a 
covert smile at his expense. 

In this dilemma he applied, as he had 
often done before in similar extremities, 
to his old friend Mr. Gaffyr, who, upon 
such occasions, delighted to tease Malztig 
a little. Mr. Gaffyr now knowing that 
the professor was in want of cash, began 
with a suggestion that he should paint 
some portraits of various Ivy-bridge wor- 
thies. Then when the professor had 
flown into a passion about this request, 
he coolly said he should require security. 

“Mine Gott! vat for you talk so 
stupid, veri? Can de Professor of High 
Art get security?” After raving for five 
minutes about the curse of money, the 
meanness of worldly men, the contemp- 
tible nature of such friendship as this, 
and many other comical phrases full of 
fire and fury, but signifying nothing, Mr. 
Gaffyr quietly put into his hand much 
more than the professor wanted, saying— 

“Malztig, my dear sir, don’t you know 
me yet ?” 

The professor said nothing, but taking 
him by the arm led him into his studio, 
and showed him the picture from the 
exhibition. 

“A capital subject, indeed,” said Mr. 
Gaffyr; “a first-rate commission, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Oh, yais—a first-rate commission; 
could not be better, I think.” 

“And who is to be the fortunate pos- 
sessor ?” 

_The professor brushed his hand across 
his cheek, for something was there which 
very much resembled a tear; then step- 
ping up to his old friend he said in a 
whisper, “De fortunate possessor is de 
man who vanted zeeurity.” 
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“But about the portraits,” saig Mr 
Gaffyr, to turn the subject, for }je Was 
becoming affected himself > “you will not 
refuse, surely ?” 

“ Paint a portrait!” said the professor 
“T should tink not. I do not vant q fool 
for a customer.” 

“You shall have one, nevertheless,” said 
Mr. Gaffyr, “ whether you like it or not. 
and he will give you his first sittine at 
once.” : 

So Malztig, laughing, broke the vow he 
had made never to paint another portrait 
and began con amore a vigorous sketch of 
his old friend. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ONE SWALLOW DOES NOT 
SUMMER. 


MAKE A 


Time passed. Roland worked hard, for 
his pride revolted at the idea of being a 
burden to his uncle, and he was equally 
unwilling to tax Mr. Gafifyr’s binds 
He had therefore taken a lodging of a 
very humble kind, and was hard at work 
upon a picture which he fondly hoped 
would immortalize him. His anxiety and 
nervousness at this time frequently made 
him depressed and sad at heart. It is no 
light trial when youth and imagination can 
only indulge its dreams under the pressure 
of poverty. With a sigh which the student 
with intellect, taste, and feeling, who1s 
struggling to raise himself above the 
mass, cannot always repress, Roland 
frequently watched from his solitary athe 
the dashing equipages of the wealthy, and 
felt for the first time the magical power 
of money. Who can wonder at the desire 
of mankind for money, after seeing the 
worship it inspires, the beauty 1t com- 
mands; the ease it obtains; the taste : 
gratifies; the wisdom it stands in "7 
the gentility it imparts; the grace It be- 
stows upon the possessor in the ye 
the world. Who can wonder that selfist 


men follow it with an eagerness that be- 


comes a monomania. binking 
Perhaps, however, Roland was this 


st then. 


even more of fame than money JU ” 


His soul was fired with ambition. 
often through the long dreary _— : 
sat studying effects for lus painting 
into the quiet night, with the aad 
hopes and most extravagant dreams 
bing in his brain. 4 aly 

lt was a dull little room, * od 
youthful hope and a passionate Agee 
art could have sustained him. 






















loved music also, and an old violin hung 
upon the wall, which had often solaced 
him when art failed to do so. Could its 
notes have been embodied in words, they 
would often have told but a melancholy 
story of toil, failure after failure, hasty 
and insufficient meals, fairy-like dreams, 
and dim glimpses into the cloudland of 
imagination. Sometimes, also, they might 
have told a more cheerful tale, when ulti- 
mate success seemed dawning before the 
eazer eye of hope. Only those who have 
toiled up the steep ascent which leads to 
artistic fame, can imagine the self-denial, 
the courage, the self-reliance required to 
advance by such slow steps as must be 
taken by the artist. It is too often a 
bitter, painful, humiliating struggle, eating 
into the human heart, and sometimes 
corroding some of its divinest feelings. 
A harder struggle still when the weary 
frame cannot obey the dictates of its im- 
perious master, brain; and worst of all 
when, in addition to the battle for victory, 
there is the stern conflict with actual 
want to endure. How many an artist 
thus bewed down, has bewailed his lot in 
secret, and but for very shame, would 
gladly seek a more secure and less exact- 
ing life behind the shop-counter or in the 
counting-house. 

It was only at rare intervals Roland 
was thus subdued; he had a cheerful, 
sanguine temperament and strong will, 
and a stout heart, and endured privation 
In secret as part of his artistic destiny, 
till he could achieve some great work. 
He was the first to blame himself for any 
despondency ; he was passionate, but 
firm; enthusiastic, but not destitute of 
self-control, and even in that solitary 
room he had many happy hours. Often 
sitting softly in the twilight conjuring up 
a thousand subjects to embody on the 
canvas, or dreaming away an hour or two 
In music. - At other times, and in brisker 
moods, he would accept the professor’s 
invitation to go into society, but could 
hever repress a smile to see himself in 
dress-coat and white kid, throwing them 
off when he came home with a kind of 
half-ashamed feeling as though he had 
been at a masquerade. 

Day after day passed, and at last came 
that on which the Exhibition took place. 
The professor’s influence had obtained a 
ee for Roland, who got up very nervous, 

ut before going out sat down to be guilty 
of a pardonable piece of conceit, in writing 
to Ivy Bridge a flaming account of his 
gteat work, his confident expectations of 
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success, and his belief that he would soon 
be recognised as one of the first modern 
painters. Malztig called for him, and they 
went down to the Gallery as soon as it was 
opened, Roland’s picture had been hune 
m a good position, and looked, as he 
thought, uncommonly well. ‘Lhe young 
artist hovered about the rooms for several 
hours, fully persuaded he should hear some 
enthusiastic comments upon his work 


But though near enough all the time to 
have heard the lightest whisper of praise 
or condemnation, he might have spared 
himself much trouble, and have been all 


the happier for doing so. Nota single 
visitor glanced at his work the whole of 
the day. 

On the first day, as he might have ex- 
— crowd sought out the paintings 

y eminent masters. They pressed for- 
ward eagerly to see “that lovely Italian 
bay” by Stanfield, or “those delicious 
peaches and grapes ” by Lance, or looking 
hurriedly from picture to picture to dis- 
covera landscape by that ‘dear Creswick.” 
In some cases, of course, lady friends 
came with some of the younger artists, 
and tried hard to look full of admiration 
for dirty monks, languishing nuns, or vil- 
lanous portraits of uninteresting people ; 
secretly rejoicing in their hearts all the 
whilethat so little patronage was bestowed 
upon these departments of art. 

After the first day or two the manner 
of the visitors changed. Instead of rush- 
ing about after their favourite masters, 
they now came determinedly up to parti- 
cular works, some, perhaps, witli their 
Atheneums, their Literary Gazelles, and 
Saturday Reviews opened at tlie places 
which described the works before them ; 
and, looking alternately at the pictures 
and the criticisms, they tried hard to re- 
concile some of these elaborate expositions 


of art-principles with their own simple anc 
spontaneous ideas of what good painting 


should be ; in many cases, as Roland could 
sce by their bewildered expression o! 
countenance, with very indifferent re- 
sults. 

But amidst all this, how fared if with 
Roland’s picture? Alas! no single critic 
took pity upon him. He had bee too 
sanguine. When the Exhibition closed, 
an attempt was made to sell it to a dealer. 
But the subject was unsuitable for a pri- 
vate gallery, said one. The size was in- 
convenient, said another. Other obdjec- 
tions were raised which Roland had never 
dreamt of, the picture remained unsold, 
and his hopes of repaying lis uncie and 
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Mr. Gaffyr for their kindness were ruth- 
lessly annihilated. ; 

Earnest entreaties came for him to pay 
a visit to Ivy Bridge, but after the ex- 
pectations he had raised there, he felt 
disgusted with himself, and kept out of 
the way. In the meantime his little stock 
of money was exhausted, and he got paler 
and shabbier every day, till at length he 
was ashamed to leave his little room, feel- 
ing certain that his distress was becoming 
apparent to the kind people with whom 
he lodged. 

One morning he was about to sally out, 
and had listened for some time in order 
to escape without being seen by any of 
the family. He slipped down the stairs 
at last, when, just as he passed the draw- 
ing-room, the door opened, and his land- 
lady touched his arm. Roland’s intense 
pride made him blush, being conscious 
that his attempt had been seen through, 
and he looked and felt as though the act 
had been criminal. 

“Pray excuse me,” said the lady, “ but 
will you be back soon ?” 

“ Probably—that is—I—don’t know, 
Tm sure.” 

‘Tf you can make it convenient, will 
he dine with us to-day? You do not 

ook so well, or seem so comfortable, as 
we could wish. Iam afraid you study 
too hard.” 

There was nothing to wound his sensi- 
tive feelings—no hint, no allusion to his 
circumstances, to pain him ; and Roland 
was touched to the quick with the deli- 
cacy and tenderness of the amiable woman’s 
tone. 

“My dear madam, you are most 
kind,” he said. “I would willingly ac- 
cept the offer, but—but ——” and the 
poor feliow, completely overcome, burst 
into tears, 

How tenderly she consoled him, as only 
a mother knows how! And when he grew 
more composed, said : 

“Now, promise, Mr. Locke, that you 
will dine with us to-day, and every day, 
till you have obtained the success you 
deserve. It is impossible you can suc- 
ceed, in the depressed and chicerless way 
you have been living lately. I should 
almost consider it a crime to allow any- 
body to be so solitary in this house, where 
God has bestowed many and, perhaps, 
undeserved benefits.” 

We hope no reader will think worse of 
Roland for accepting this hospitality. He 
was much cast down by his failure ; but, 
to do him *ustice, it was more on account 
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of those who had assisted him than be. 
“= oe a 
1S & sore trial indeed y 

labour has to be done under ee 
of corroding anxiety. To those sofettered 
life brings little joy or happiness; nor ;, 
the mind in a condition to produce noble 
ideas. The mind requires cheerfulness 
aud hope for its nourishment, as much as 
the bale requires light and air: without 
it, the student works with a feeling that 
all may be fruitless. By-and-bye, such an 
one laughs when he hears of goodness 
and happiness. To him they are illusions, 
Pain, weariness, and want, he can more 
readily understand: he has felt these 
things. He seeks only to procrastinate, 
He believes in nought beyond the present 
hour. His mind is weakened, his reso. 
lution is gone; and should the tide 
eventually turn in his favour, the proba- 
bility is, he has lost the power of guiding 
the Lie and his best opportunity floats 
idly past him, and is lost. Life hecomes 
to him a labyrinth, the clue to which he 
seeks in vain. 

Jack Edie sympathized with Roland, and 
of course attributed his failure to every- 
thing but the actual cause. But princ- 
pally he gave it as his idea, that the only 
thing for a painter must be wealthy and 
titled patronage. 

‘Noting of de sort,” said Malztig; 
“vat you say, patronage? If Koland have 
knowledge, originality, information, he 
must be silent as de grave under his pa- 
tronage. You are von painter, and dey 
vil not let you be anyting else. Dey vi 
say de picture has too moche colour—dis 
is too red, dat too blue; and vat den? 
You are patronised, and you vill say, 
‘Milord is wonderful critic—Milord lofes 
noting but perfection.’ Dat is enough. 
Dey vil say, Mr. Locke ‘dine wiz me to- 
morrow;’ dey vilsay foolish tings, and Mr. 
Locke must laugh ; and de end of it vil 
be, Mr. Locke has de commission to paint 
de dogs, or de horses, or de pet lambs ; 
and, mine Gott! vat vil become ol hig 
art? But show me de picture from e 
Gallery once more, my dear boy. 

Looking at it for a second, he said 

“Mine Gott! vere is de flesh 

“Oh! you fancy my figures are too 
thin,” said Roland. hee 

“T tink so indeed. Vat vould Rubens 
say to dem 

‘e But, my dear sir, the public wel 
never tolerate such figures as his from 


p?) 


} ‘4 ae 
pencil of a modern artist. 


“How did de antique sculptor make 














































































heauty of form?” said Malztig, indignantly. 
“De taste of de day is all for skin and bone. 
Mine Gott! dey are skeletons! Take 
away de abominable dress, and dere vould 
be no figure at all. Your modern ladies 
are clothes’-props ; I love flesh and blood 
a leetle.” 

Roland had received such urgent re- 
quests to return to Ivy Bridge for a time, 
that he daily expected to see Mr. Gaffyr 
in person to take him back. Before going, 
however, he asked the professor’s opinion 
as to his future course of action. 

Malztig had but one remedy for all 
failings, which was, to recommend his 
pupils to go to Italy. He had spent 
many years of his a life at Rome, 
where he had drunk deeply at the fountain 
of Italian art, with a reverence almost 
amounting to worship for Michael Angelo, 
He had spent day after day and month 
after month in the Sistine Chapel, filled 
with dreams of one day rivalling that 
mighty master. 

“Mine Gott!” said he, “vat I felt 
ven I sometime sat, sometime kneel, 
sometime lie down to see vat for me was 
heaven opened. Ah! nevare shall I for- 
get how I longed to die wiz my eyes 
fixed on dat glorious roof. I am old now. 
I have wasted de best of my life; but 
listen to me, my dear boy. Fix your 
mind on a plan—any plan is better dan 
none at all. ‘Tink of it always, work at it 
always, and you shall see some good 
come at last. For Michael Angelo, he 
seem to me like a being of anoder vorld. 
He seem to say ‘I vil have all nature to 
my stantard. De men shall be gods, de 
vomen angels.’ Go to Italy, my dear 
boy. See Raphael, who will make you 
lofe all the human race. See Correggio, 
who vil make you fall intoa dream ; yais, 
my dear boy, go to Italy.” 

Roland went down to Ivy Bridge, and 
asked Mr. Gaffyr’s opinion also. 

“T like the idea,” said that gentleman. 
“Tf I were a few years younger [ would 
go with you. What land awakens our 
syinpathies like Italy. _Whocan but hope 
that the day will shortly dawn when she 
will become a mighty nation, surpassing 
the splendour and influence of her olden 
days, and come to enjoy fully that divine 
radiance of Christian glory which faintly 
glimmered within the walls of her Capitol 
nearly two thousand years ago. But, to 
say nothing of her future, even now, with 
all the evil effects of stormy passions, ina 
State of transition, with a corrupt priest- 
hood, and a religion which has too much 
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dumb-show, nowhere will the artist find 
his labours so well rewarded. The people 
are free and generous. ‘The intercourse 
with all classes less restricted by cliques 
and coteries than in most other countries. 
The artist is bound by no freezing ties of 
conventionality. He may live how and 
where he pleases, and if possessed with 
the real feeling and spirit of his art, will 
find the door of the palace or villa alike 
open to him. Antique art scatters its 


flowers by the wayside. The atmosphere 
is genial, and the very labourers one meets 
by the way seem complimented by the 
love and veneration of the stranger artist 
for their native land. The enchantments 
of poetry and romance are not frozen 


upon the lip as in our colder northern 
clime, for both peer and peasant can fee! 
their power.” 

Thank you, Mr. Gaffyr,” said Roland; 
“for a gentleman possessing reserve of 
character, your laudation of Italy comes 
out amazingly strong.” 

‘* Reserve, indeed. Inacountry where 
freedom of intercourse is the exception 
rather than the rule, reserve becomes a 
habit. But when you have once broken 
the ice with an Englishman you never 
know how deeply you may have to plunge. 
Travelling in the railway carriage the 
other morning, I had a mind to be soci- 
able, and spoke a few words to the oppo- 
site passenger. Mercy on me! | little 
dreamt what a floodgate I should open. 
The man was nothing dufa talker. He 
talked evidently for the sake of hearing 
his own voice, for neither reason, sense, 
nor argument could I discover in all he 
said. I believe 1 shall shut myself up in 
my English reserve for the next twelve 
monthis.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘Sim IS A LONG LANE THAT HAS NO 
TURNING.” 


YIELDING to repeated solicitations, Ro- 
land had gone to Ivy Bridge. It was late 
in the summer, and the sylvan beauty of 
the woodland scenery, now revelling in its 

reatest charm, might have pleased 
Spenser himself. And who can be un- 
influenced by the beauty of forest scenery. 
How glorious to watch the huge trees, 
waving their veraant crowns in the 
ethereal blue of a clear summer sky. 
How sweet to lie beneath their friendly 
shade, and dream over again tlie visions 
of our boyhood. ‘They teach us a lesson 
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of humanity, too, these silent patriarchs 
of the greenwood. Do they not, ocak, 
beech, and pine, larch, elm, ash, and 
sycamore, mingle together in_ gentle 
brotherhood, each beautiful of its kind. 
But there is room enough for all, and 
they form a beautiful type of the true 
liberty which should exist amongst the 
human kind. Why should not we—poor 
mortals—like the flourishing — trees, 
struggle ever upward toward a purer, 
clearer atmosphere, but leaving at the 
same time scope and opportunity for our 
fellow-travellers in life’s pilgrimage to do 
likewise. 

The Rev. Solomon Locke was strolling 
pensively in the churchyard at Ivy Bridge, 
sometimes ruminating, sometimes noting 
down a thought for a forthcoming sermon, 
while listening to the rustle of the trees, 
or the murmur of the little stream, glanc- 
ing occasionally into his dear old church, 
through the windows of which the sun 
streamed gloriously, chequering the floor of 
the chancel with gelden light and transpa- 
rent shadows, as the trees waving gently to 
and fro alternately admitted or obscured 
the sunlight. He had spent many happy 
years in the village, and here he hoped to 
end his days. He loved the country, 
and was better pleased with his quiet un- 
ostentatious life, which enabled him to 
enjoy nature’s glories, than he would 
have been with the richest living in some 
black manufacturing town. Here every 
blade of grass, every wild flower that 
blossomed in the hedgerow, every ripple 
on the stream, and cloudlet in the sky, 
spoke to him eloquently of his Creator, 
and his heart was glad, and his time 
passed happily. At fifty years of age he 
was younger in heart and feeling than 
many men at thirty. So kindly does 
nature repay those who truly worship her. 
‘This was not the result of apathy or in- 
difference. Whatever difference he had 
found between life as he had imagined it 
and life as he experienced it, he had set 
down to his own want of judgment, and 
consequently did not become soured 
thereby. He had sought little sympathy 
beyond what he received from those who 
depended upon him. 

Mr. Locke’s walk was not long solitary. 
Tn a few minutes he was joined by his 
uephew. Roland had regained his spirits 
m some degree, and he joined his uncle 
now for a little chat betore the service 
began. For it was the Sabbath morning 
at Ivy Bridge. Hark to the cheerful bells, 
immortalized by poets, from Chaucer to 
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Tennyson. Well might our mod 
apostrophize them in a tone of 
remonstrance to ring in the 
years of peace, and ring out the 
wars of old. Happily they 
blessings of peace now. I hat 


ern bard 
prophetic 
thousand 
thousand 
ring the 
‘ . c 
them ringing to celebrate great vatts 


Out upon the foolish ringers who pull so 
lustily for an event that will cause 9 
many village bells to toll. Cheerful bells 
I would have you ring only for cheerfy! 
times and seasons. Chime, if you will 
the advent of the new year. Chime, jf 
you will, to welcome the infant heir to 
the ‘great house,” or the young squire’s 
coming of age, or his wedding. Chime 
best of all, to welcome the Sabbath morn, 
and may it be a day of rest and peace 
indeed, Chime merrily, bells, this cheer. 
ful summer morning, for Nature has a 
glad accompaniment with her music of 
birds and insects, and whispering winds 
and a streams. Roland could not 
fail to be influenced by the sight of young 
and old, rich and poor, wending peacefully 
through the sylvan lanes on their way to 
the ancient church. God be thanked, 
there is one day for the poor rheumatic 
old labourer to hold up his head, and re- 
member that OnE sees him who is no 
respecter of persons. That for onee in 
the week the squire may remember that 
he is but a man, and for all his broad 
acres a very few feet of earth will one 
day suffice him. 

The service commences. It seems won- 
derfully in harmony with the bright morn- 
ing. Religion is, or should be, a cheerful 
and cheering thing, and can never come 
home to the heart more effectually than 
when the red sunlight streams through the 
painted windows down upon the sacred 
page, or when the lights and shadows of the 
old trees in the churchyard glimmer and 
eloom upon the marble tablet or white 
washed columns, or the twittering birds 
can be heard under the eaves of the porch. 
Nature then seems smiling her elad ap- 
proval of our religious rites, and to be 
willing to go hand-in-hand with our hohest 
feelings. F 

After the storms of life, how sweet al 
soothing such an hour as this. It — s 
the chains of fifty cares and trials; whether 
we offer up praise and thanksgiving, W9", 
ther we look hopefully forward yee 
the glories of the future, take 80 0 
warnings from the transitory presen i 
ponder over sad experiences I the pe : 
we cannot but feel all the better for 
cheerful Sabbath morning. 











Roland, coming from the bustling city, 
where men seem only to live for thein- 
selves, and to have no regard for their 
neighbours, was struck as he had never 
been before by the kindly feeling with 
which his uncle was greeted on all sides, 
and by the good understanding which 
seemed to subsist between him and his 
congregation. Roland could not help re- 
marking upon it as they walked home. 

“But it has not always been thus,’ 
said his uncle; “‘and it may be a useful 
lesson to you just now to learn how dif- 
ferent my first experiences of Ivy Bridge 
were from what they are now. 

“T came here under circumstances of 
distress and sorrow. My father had a 
chronic affection of the throat which quite 
incapacitated him from appearing in the 
pulpit. We had a prospect: little better 
than starvation before us, when by good 
fortune | was appointed to this curacy. 

“The time had nearly arrived for me 
to preach my first sermon, when the dis- 
ease under which my father laboured 
became rapidly worse, and took a serious 
turn. It was soon painfully evident that 
he would never leave his bed again. It 
was my first stern expericnce of actual 
life. 1 do not regard our poverty in that 
light, because youth has such a fund of 
elasticity and cheerfulness to fall back 
upon. It is rather, I think, in middle age 
when the pressure of narrow circum- 
stances is most felt. When children are 
growing up, and we wish to give them an 
education at all events not inferior to 
our own, and to spare them, if possible, 
or at least to relieve in some degree the 
fierce conflict with the world which is too 
often occasioned by lofty desires and little 
means, to put aside the humiliation of 
secing them meaner and shabbier than 
their neighbours ; to save them, in short, 
a thousand petty cares, the cankering in- 
fluence of which upon the mind we al- 
ready know too well. It is thoughts like 
these which make poverty in middle age 
very hard to bear. But, still sadder does 
it become when we know life is ebbing 
slowly, and some may be left behind us 
unable to endure the conflict with ad- 
verse circumstances. 

“Such thoughts evidently influenced 
my father on his dying bed. I watched 
his bedside as the day declined on which 
he breathed his last, and he implored me 
eagerly never to desert my brother. He 
need hardly have done this, I loved him 
too well; but he must then have known 
better than I what was likely to befall. 
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Some melancholy fecling took | : 


sion of Mr. Locke’s mind, and he walked 
for a few minutes in silence. Roland 
looked up surprised, but as if to stay any 


questioning on his part, his une! 
tinned his narration. 

“TI promised to doas my father wislied, 
and he seemed relieved, but his lif 
fading like the declining sunlight. ] 
to him a few moments after, but re 
was no response. ‘The frail tenement of 
elay had lost its spiritual visitan | 
was cold, empty, and bare. 

“Tt was in some respects fortunate 
that my position stimulated me to 
usual activity, and thus prevented my 


asad 


dwelling upon what was irrevocable. My 
path in life was clear; my duties pressed 
upon me immediately, a week or two 
passed swiftly by, and the time for 


preaching my first sermon was at hand. 
It only remained for me, therefore, to 
gird up my loins, and fight the good fight 
without fear or hesitation. 

“T have kept a faithful record of my 


feelings at that time. I felt it would 
erhaps strengthen me in my resolves and 
de me onward, if 1 kept some daily 
record of my life. It would at least be 


soothing, I thought, if my life should be 
spared, to look back and see what gulfs 
had been leaped, what steep hills of diffi- 
culty climbed, what dreary wastes of 
depression and anxiety had been made 
glad by affection and sympathy. ! entered 
upon my sacred office with the most 
ardent desire to do justice to the in 
tance of my mission. 1 believe, too, 3 
was animated by the true spirit of the 
Christian doctrine. I felt almost inspired 
when I reflected that I should follow in 
the footsteps of Him who suiiered upon 
the Cross. ‘The Church, I resolved, 
should be the end and aim of my lof! 

aspirations, and I was delighted when 1 
reflected what could be done—what | 
would do, in fact, when I had entered 
the sanctuary. Especially my heart 
warmed toward the suffering sons of toil 
who would come to me to be cheered and 
comforted by the great lessons of the 
New Testament. 1 thought with enthu- 
siasm of my task in elevating the daily 
life of my little flock. And uot the poor 
only, but the wealthy, should come within 
the sphere of my influence. | would 
draw down their proud hearts toward 
their suffering brethren, and teach them 
that the grave would level all cistine- 
tions, that peace and happiness would only 
attend pure lives and generous actions. 
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*Whei I stepped into the pulpit to ex- 
pound my favourite doctrines and longing 
aspirations, my heart was so full of bro- 
therly love and Christian feeling that my 
eyes filled with tears. 

** But as [ looked from one to another of 
my congregation, how cold and tame every 
face seemed to me. How soon [ disco- 
vered that I had deceived myself, and that 
the Sermon on the Mount, delivered as 
the sermon in the pulpit, was by no means 
the readiest way of ensuring popularity at 
Ivy Bridge. Before I had been many 
minutes in the pulpit, 1 felt that I must 
not expect much sympathy from this con- 
eregation. ‘The hard, old realities of the 
past weck seenied to have penetrated into 
their very souls, and I could but earnestly 
regret that their religion was of the 
Sabbath only. Surely, I thought, if they 
could be thoroughly imbued with the 
divine truths of their Master, they would 
not be seen with the jiard stern lines of 
pride, contempt, hypocrisy, meanness, 
vanity, worldliness, and weariness of spirit 
which I saw so plainly stamped upon 
their features. The service over, I left 
the church grievously disappointed. I 
saw, even in my first sermon, that my 
dreams for years had been duwé dreams, 
and my heart was disquieted within me. 
Instead of the warm enthusiasm, the holy 
faith, the divine love, the cheerful giving 
up of worldly things, all seemed hollow, 
cheerless, and cold. The same want of 
generous emotion, the same party spirit, 
the same contemptible rivalry of appear- 
ance that had disgusted me in the outer 
world, and which pons hoped had been 
left (as the Mahometan leaves his slippers) 
at the door of the Temple, were as patent 
amongst that little assemblage as though 
the church had never been consecrated by 
the word of God or by the efforts of his 
zealous ministers. What had they ex- 
pected, I asked myself, that they had been 
so cold tome? Did they look for mere 
hair-splitting upon theological dogmas. 
That was not the true Christian life, to 
gather up weeds by the wayside, when 
God had scattered flowers with his own 
hand. The mystery did not long remain 
so. I found that 1 had been expected to 
advance the position of my own flock by 
attacking others. My congregation was 
divided into two factions. One party 
would have me prove everybody in the 
broad road that leadeth to destruction, 
except the unique ones aforesaid. The 


(To le continued.) 
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other party, more cultivated and cer. 


tainly more liberal, entertained quite op. 
posite notions of the ministerial dut; 
They would have me refine, analyse ies 
forth hidden meanings, give learned dis. 
— upon ambiguous phrases, and 
ive deep into puzzling metaphysical 
theories. In short, as far as [ could 
gather, this party wanted amusement and 
argument rather than Christianity. 

a argued with myself as to the re. 
quirements of Christianity ; was this the 
practice of our Saviour and his Apostles 
who taught men in the homely language 
of their daily lives, who drew illustrations 
and similes from their daily occupations 
pleasures, hopes, trials, and difficuities, in 
order that no man might complain that 
the lesson did not come home to himself? 

“ Never shall I forget the bitter trial 
that first sermon was to me. Never shall 
I forget the blank looks of disappointed 
curiosity which I read upon so many faces 
as they passed beneath the pulpit on their 
way out of church. How long would this 
last ?—how long would it be before I 
should gain the love, confidence, and 
esteem of my fellow men, for which I 
had ardently pined. Talk not of disap- 
pointed love; I do not believe it can bear 
comparison with the duty that is con 
scientiously performed from day to day, 
and year to year, and which is either ms- 
understood or unappreciated. When I 
came to a more reasonable frame of mind, 
I considered whether there might not be 
a tissue of worldliness in my own heart, 
or why should I have been thus eager for 
the good opinion of men. If I laboured 
to the best of my ability for their welfare, 
why should I expect praise or encourage: 
ment for doing what was simply my duty: 
I determined to persevere, but week alter 
week my congregation became less and 
less, till it had almost entirely disappeared. 
But a few remained, and to these 1 at: 
dressed myself. They understood me, 
and in time I gained ground. aay 
mined not to be the cold administrator 0 
a lifeless creed, but entered into all their 
trials, sorrows, and difficulties. 1 = 
ceeded. I became not only the priest 0U 
the adviser—if need be, the companion 
and friend. aid 

“May God spare me many years, - 
the curate, with emotion, “to spen ud 
days amongst the little flock I love 
dearly.” 
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PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF THE PICTURESQUE. 
No. 7.—BAMBOROUGH CASTLE, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


THERE is not a castle in all Northum- 
berland which occupies a finer or more 
commanding situation than Bamborough 
Castle. 

This ancient fortress, the scene of so 
many events durimg the early years of 
English history, stands on the crown of a 
high rock of a pyramidal figure, one of 
the points projecting into the sea. The 
rock is beautifully besprinkled with lichens 
of various tints. Seen from the now clean 
and neat-looking town of Bamborough, 
the appearance of the Castle is most strik- 
ing—the square Norman keep, similar 
to those at Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Rochester, stands boldly, a conspicuous 
object, which is finely carried off (as the 
painters say) by the numerous, yet smaller 
portions of defence—built, in many in- 
stances, on the very edge of the precipice. 
During the last few years, the roughly 
thatched cottages of the town or village 
of Bamborough, which formed artistically 
such a choice foreground to the picture, 
have been removed to make way for neater 
and more comfortable dwellings. This isa 
circumstance which, in spite of a partiality 
for rich colours and rugged foregrounds, 
gives us pleasure; and yet we cannot but 
look back to the old town with lingering 
recollections—inasmuch as it was so per- 
fect in its way, and harmonized so well 
with the surrounding country. During 
the time of the north country fairs, Bam- 
borough, at the day to which we allude, 
afforded materials for many animated and 
singular pietures—when troops of “ mug- 
gers” or gipsies with their camps and 
wares—Scotch and Cheviot drovers with 
their black cattle and black-faced sheep— 
and the usual accompaniments of such 
like groups, were gathered in this place. 

Bamborough is about five miles east b 
north from Belford. The town chapel, 
which is dedicated to St. Aidan, is a 
curacy in the gift of the trustees of Lord 
Crewe. The most remarkable object in this 
church is a cross recumbent effigy, said 
by tradition to be that of Sir Launcelot du 
Lac. The town of Bamborough was once 
a royal burgh, though all trace of this 
ancient magnificence is now demolished. 
It sent two members to the twenty-third 
Parliament of Edward [. In King 
Edward III.’s time, it contributed one 
vessel to the expedition against Calais. 


In 1137, during the reign of Henry [., a 
monastery was founded at Bamborough 
for Canons Regular of the Order of St. 
Austin. The site of this monastery, with 
its possessions, &c., was granted by Henry 
VIL. to John Forster. Leland speaks of 
a college a little without Bamborough. 
This was a religious house, founded by 
Henry ILL, for preaching friars. Bam- 
borough was a very extensive deanery, 
comprehending a tract from Berwick to 
Kirk-Newton, including Norham. 

In a curious book containing the names 
aud crimes of people in Northumberland, 
who had incurred the punishment of ex- 
communication, and were presented to the 
Consistory Court of Arches at Durham, 
are the following entries: —“ Bamborough, 
May 21st, 1661.—Presented, Thomas An- 
derson, of Swinhoe, for playing on a bag- 
pipe before a bridegroom on a Sunday, 
and not frequenting the church, and for 
not receiving the holy sacrament.” “Eliza 
Mills, for scolding and drying {isl on the 
Lord’s-day.” ‘“ William Young, of Budle, 
acommon swearer.” Signed by the Church- 
wardens, 

Leaving the pretty little town, and 
walking round the base of the rocks on 
which the old Castle stands, the visitor 
is struck with wonder at the assistance 
which nature has given to man; and at 
each we 5 the lover of the picturesque will 


stop and admire. At the north-east side 
are the “Sally-port stairs,” a rugged and 
dangerous pass, where many a fearful 
struggle has taken place, aud which is the 
only mode of access to the fortress on this 
side. From the Castle to the north, reach- 
ing to Budle Bay, the beach is formed of 
hard sand, broken here and thiere by lines 
of rock which form little havens, excel- 
lently adapted for the purposes of bathing. 


Although the walk along these sands is 
most pleasant (made more so by the 
varied views of Bamborough: and Lindis- 
farne Priory, which the change of position 
is constantly giving), we will at present 
pass in front of the Castle from the sea. 


Some idea of the grandeur of this scene 
may be formed by an examination of our 
engraving. In calm summer weather, the 
view towards the sea is delig¢ltful—the 
numerous vessels passing to and fro 
coming so near the shore that tlie voices 
of the mariners can be distinctly heard— 
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the picturesque scencry enlivened by 
flocks of sea-birds. Passing round to the 
south-west side is the main entrance, in 
fact the only way by which large bodies 
of men could be admitted. This narrow 
path is defended by all the best methods 
of former days. Passing through the 
ivied arches, and strong, yet time-worn 
walls, the visitor—although somewhat 
out of breath by travelling up the steep 
ascent—enters the castle yard with more 
ease than 10,000 sturdy foes of the warden 
would have done in the olden time. 
Having passed the outer barriers, we are 
enabled to appreciate the large propor- 
tions of the keep, and the great extent 
of the various offices. Passing thence to 
the entrance of the Castle, which is said 
to be partly formed of the Saxon building 
—a matter, however, of much question— 
we proceed towards the top, viewing on 
the way the curious font of the Saxon 
ehapel of Bamborough,* tapestried cham- 
bers, and the places applied to charitable 
uses—to which we will afterwards more 
particularly refer. 

From the summit of the great tower 
there is an extensive prospect both to- 
wards the seaand land. Looking towards 
the sea we discover the whole group of 
Farne Islands, and the Castle and Jands 
of Holy Island, and more distant, the for- 
tifications of Berwick-upon-Tweed. On 
the right hand is Dunstanborough Castle, 
behind which are promontories, creeks, 
and bays beautifully intermingled, the 
extensive view terminated by the ruins of 
Tynemouth. On the land side are tracts 
cf well-cultivated fields, skirted by heathy 
moors and the Cheviot hills. It is alto- 
gether a charming scene, naturally beauti- 
ful and abounding in historical and other 


associations. While thus pleasantly placed 


in the Norman keep of Bamborough 
Castle, let us glance at its former history. 

Bede, in describing the besieging and 
burning of Bamborough by Penda the 
Mercian, says it had its name from Queen 
Bebba. But Matthew of Westminster tells 
us that Ida, first King of Northumberland, 
built it, fortifying it first with wooden 
palisadoes, and afterwards with a wall, 
Alfred, translating Bede, calls it ‘The 
kingly burgh which men call Bebban- 

* In the summer of 1773,in throwing over 
the bank at Bamborough Castle a prodigious 
quantity of sand, the remains of a chapel were 
discovered, in length 110 feet, the chancel 36 
feet long and 20 feet broad; the east end of 
this curious chancel was semicircular. The 


richly-carved font alluded to was found at this 
time. 
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— The following is the description 
of th ient fortress 
is ancient fortress by Roger of Hove. 


den :— Bebba is a strong city, not ve 
large, but including about two or thre, 
acres, having one entrance hollowed oe 
and raised with steps in a surprising 
manner, and on the top of the hill a beau. 
tiful church, and to the west, at the top A 
fountain adorned with extraordinary work. 
manship, sweet to the taste and clear to 
the eye.”  Penda attempted to bum 
Bebba, or Bamborough, in 679, by setti 
fire to piles of wood laid against its walls: 
but the wind blowing contrary, the flames 
caught his own camp, and he was obliged 
to raise the siege. . 

Birthrie having been for some time be. 
sieged, here sallied out and took Ear- 
dulf prisoner, and routed his army. Here 
Oswald’s relics were kept, and (it is said) 
wrought miracles. 

Aldred the tyrant, when he fled from 
York to avoid the dangers of civil commo- 
tion, took up his quarters at Bamborough. 
Tn the reign of King Egbert, this Castle 
was the prison of Cynewolf, Bishop of 
Lindisfarne; his imprisonment began in 
750, and continued for thirty years. In 
933 and 1015 this place, like several other 
strongholds along the coast, was de- 
stroyed by the Danes. It was, however, 
in good repair at the time of the Norman 
Conquest. Inthe reign of William Rufus, 
A.D. 1095, on the defection of Mowbray, 
Earl of Northumberland, the royal troops 
laid sieze to Bamborough, under the con- 
mand of the Sovereign—the Earl having 
taken refuge there. The King, finding the 
place impregnable, to distress the garnson 
and cut off all succours of men and pro- 
visions, erected a fortress in the neigh- 
bourhood, according to the art of war 
practised in those days, which was called 
Malvoisin, or the bad neighbour, in which 
he placed a strong garrison, and drew 
the main body of his army southward. The 
Karl by means of a secret correspondence 
held with some of the garrison at New- 
castle, had entertained hopes ot making 
himself master of that place. With this 
intent, under covert of the night, he set 
out from Bamborough, accompanied u 
thirty horsemen; but being observed °F 
the garrison of Malvoisin, he was pursued. 
When he arrived at Newcastle he foun 
the gates shut against him, and the gat- 
rison apprised of his mtention. He “4 
now reduced to the necessity of fly 1g 
the monastery of St. Oswin, at 

SO, . ieved SIX days 
mouth, where he was besieged SIX, Pa 
and wounded. At length he and lis 10 
























































lowers having retired to the sanctuary, 
were dragged thence and delivered pri- 
soners to the king. His wife, together 
with his kinsman and lieutenant, still held 
out against the besiegers, and kept the 
Castle of Bamborough in defiance of every 
assault. The king, wearied with this 
delay, led forth his prisoner before the 
walls, and threatened to put out his eyes, 
and give him up to torture, if the garrison 
did not surrender. The lieutenant, over- 
come by the calamity which impended 
over the head of his lord, capitulated ; and 
for his bravery and singular fidelity, the 
King pardoned his offences, and took him 
into favour—at the same time sparing the 
Earl’s life, but committing him a prisoner 
to the Castle of Windsor. In the next 
reion the fortress was entrusted by King 
Henry I. to Eustace, who was dispossessed 
of it and his other employments by King 
Stephen, who was jealous of his attach- 
ment to Maud, daughter of Henry I. 
Trritated at this injury, Fitz-John attached 
himself to David, King of Scotland, and 
levied a great force from his barony of 
Alnwick, with which he openly joined the 
Scotch invader, and marched towards 
Bamborough, which was attacked, but 
without success. After destroying the 
corn, hamlets, &c., in the adjacent county, 
they marched southward with King David 
at their head, to Northallerton, and were 
soon afterwards defeated at the battle of 
the Standard. 

For several centuries Bamborough con- 
tinued to be the scene of troubles and 
remarkable events. Edward I. summoned 
Baliol to meet him here, and, on his re- 
fusal, invaded Scotland, and took him 
prisoner: and here, in 1310, the un- 
popular favourite of the sueceeding King 
found shelter. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth Sir 
John Forster was Governor of this for- 
tress; and his grandson, John, obtained 
a grant of it from King James I. His 
descendant, Thomas, forfeited it by his 
rebellion m 1715; but his maternal uncle, 
Lord Crewe. purchased the estates, and 
bequeathed them to the purposes of one 
of the most wise and excellent charities 
of which the country can boast. 

; By the will of Lord Crewe, the kind- 
uearted and amiable Bishop of Durham, 
the Castle of Bamborough, which, for 
nore than a thousand years, had been 
Principally devoted to the purposes of 
hloodshed and destrnetion, has been con- 
verted into an establishment for the pur- 
pose of giving food to the hungry, in- 
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struction to the ignorant, assistance to 
the sick, and protection, so far as 


possible, to the seafarer on this dangerous 
coast. The estates bequeathed by Lord 
Crewe for the above purposes were valued, 
in 1830, at nearly 9,000/7.; and have no 
doubt by this time greatly increased. 


The property of the charity is vested in 
trustees, who, for the time being, hold 
certain offices in Durham Cathedral, and 
who have generally devoted themselves i 
a praiseworthy manner to further the in- 
tentions of the founder. 

The schools in the Castle, which form 
part of Bishop Crewe’s charities, are 
open to an unlimited number of boys 
and girls, who are taught gratis, and sup- 
plied with books, &e., free of expense. 
Thirty poor girls are admitted at about 
the age of nine years, and provided with 
board, washing, lodging, and clothing, until 
they are about sixteen years of age, and 
suited for service. During thc time, they 
are taught reading, writiug, arithmetic, 
sewing, and various domestic aris. When 
sent to service they are well provided 
with suitable clothing, and to cach is given 
asum of money amounting to about fifty 
shillings. As a further encouragement to 
their mdustry and good behaviour, each 
one receives, at the expiration of their 
first year’s servitude (provided she has re- 
mained in that same situation, and main- 
tained a good character), a further sum of 
one guiaea, with a Bible, a Prayer-book, 
the Whole Duty of Man, and Secker’s 
Lectures on the Catechism. 

The upper part of the great Norman 
keep contains an ample granary, from 
whence the poor, in times of scarcity, are 
supplied on low terms. Mackenzie, in 
his History of Northumbertand, published 
in 1825, says—“ There is a meal market 
and grocer’s shop, opened every ‘Tuesday 
and Friday for the benefit of the indus- 
trious poor. The meal is sold at reduced 
prices, and the groceries at prime cost. 
As the extension of the charify is not 
limited to any fixed distance of place, the 
annual average number of persons upon 
the list, as partaking of those charities, 
is about 1300; but in times of particular 
scarcity the number is much increased. 
A considerable distribution of beef is 
made at Christmas to the poor inhabitants 
of Bamborough. An infirmary is also 
established, in which many thousands of 
indigent and diseased objects have been 
relieved. In addition to the above provi- 
sions, there is a large library appropriated 
to the use of the neighbourhood.” 
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By will, the benevolent Bishop also pro- 
vided protection against the dangers of 
the sea. At all seasons, on a high point 
of the cliff, watchers are placed to give 
notice to strange ov which may get 


amongst the numerous hidden rocks which 
lic between the Farne Islands. In time 
of storms and mist, bells are rung, and 
signal guns are fired, and the best means 
used to save life. Should the wrecked 
crews of vessels fortunately reach the 
shore, by means of the brave and ready 
help of the Bamborough or North Sun- 
ibe fishermen, they are speedily and 
hospitably received in the grim-looking 
and ancient fortress, where, at a moment’s 
notice, every necessary is provided. If it 
is needed, the sufferers are retained until 
their recovery, and provided with money 
and what is needful to enable them to 
reach their native ports. Even with the 
termination of life, the care of the Bishop 
has not ceased, for he has ordered that 
the dead shall be provided with coffins, 
and be buried at the expense of the 
foundation. 

Space prevents us from mentioning 
many a touching scene which has been 
witnessed by the dispensers of this part 
of Lord Crewe’s bounty. 

Karly in the month of December, 1774, 


many vessels were wrecked on the coasts 
of Northumberland and Durham. The 
sands, for about a mile in extent, be- 
tween North Sunderland and Bamborough 
Castle, were covered with wrecks and 
dead bodies. One of the vessels lost here 
was the Liddell, of Newcastle, and all 
hands perished. Another was the Peggy, 
of Leith, from London, which, with the 
goods, was valued at 15,000/., and several 
passengers, all of whom, with the crew, 
perished. The whole coast, from Tyne 
to the Tweed, exhibited a most ternble 
scene of desolation. Among the bodies 
driven on shore was that of a lady, with 
five diamond rings on her fingers and 
gold ear-rings in her ears. ; 

On this sad occasion the utility of Lora 
Crewe’s charity, in the appropriation 
Bamborough Castle to the use of - 
public, was most conspicuous. The Cast 
was open to every person who went * 
search of his property ; and, to the honou! 
of the gentlemen all'along the coast, they 
not only exerted themselves in assistins 
the sufferers, but preserved such a 
as were saved from being pilfered. Tee 
following anecdote was some time since 
related to us by an inhabitant 0 Bam 
borough, now dead :— 




















«In one of those storms,” he said, “‘ so 
fatal and, unfortunately, so frequent, a 
ship was wrecked in spite of all the warn- 
‘ngs and other means we could use. By 
the exertions of the fishermen, who, un- 
mindful of the waves, launched their 
cobles out to sea, the lives of several 
persons were saved. Amongst these was 
a foreign gentleman of rank. His young 
wife, at the time of the sinking of the 
ship, had been parted from him by the 
force of the sea, and had “eg, FB 
His distress was dreadful. The <ind at- 
tentions of Dr. Thorpe, the then resident, 
and his family, were of no avail in check- 
ing his grief. During the night, however, 
the carriage of one of the neighbouring 
gentlemen arrived at the Castle, and in 
the carriage the beautiful wife of the 
distressed gentleman, who had been res- 
cued by some North Sunderland _fisher- 
men, and taken to that port. The joy 
shown by all, particularly those most in- 
terested, may be better imagined than 
described. ‘The sailors, with the charac- 
teristic forgetfulness of danger which is so 
well known, were not among the least 
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pleased ; and although they had been so 
recently snatched from the jaws of death, 
sang merry songs after the reunion, until! 
late into the night.” 

A railway, communicating with London 
and Edinburgh, now passes within a short 
distance of ee tal and affords a 
convenient means of visiting this inte- 
resting place, which no doubt will soon 
become better known as a watering-place. 
The town is well sheltered from the bleak 
winds, and the sandy beach is excellent. 
The views, as we have already mentioned, 
are beautiful; and in the summer time, 
many a day may be pleasantly spent in 
fishing or sailing to Lindisfarne, or to the 
Farne Islands, where will be found the 
cell of St. Cuthbert, the nests of the eider- 
duck, and strange perpendicular rocks, 
inhabited by thousands of various sea- 
birds. The lighthouse in which Grace 
Darling lived is also an object which 
will no doubt attract many visitors. The 
heroism of Grace has been made the sub- 
ject of illustration by poets and artists, 
and will always be a fertile theme of ad- 
miration. 


“ Time lays his hand 
On pyramids of brass, and ruins quite 
What all the fond artificers did think 
Immortal workmanship.” 
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CHAPTER VL 


METAMORPHOSIS OF THE CRAB. 


BerorE Mr. Thompson’s discoveries, the 
small animals which are now proved to be 
young Crabs, were regarded as a separate 
family and placed in a quite different 
order of crustaceans, under the name of 
Zoéa. 

On crawling out of the egg, the larva 
appears in avery strange shape. Picture 
a clumsily large, helmet-shaped head, ter- 
minating at the rear in a long point, and 
having on either side an enormous eye. 
By the help of a long, pointed natatory 
tail, the animal is continually turning head 
over heels. The claws are absent; while 
the old crabs have eight legs, the young 
ones have only four, which are provided 
at the end with long bristles, ana convey 
food with great speed to the incessantly 
active fringed mouth. 

Who would believe that such a being 
could ever be converted into a Crab, to 
which it does not bear the slightest re- 
semblance ? But allow omnipotent time 
to do its work. Immediately after the 
first change of skin, the body begins to 
assume something of its future permanent 
shape: the eyes already project on foot- 
stalks; claws and feet are developed: 
but the metamorphosis is still imperfect, 
for the tail remains long, like that of the 
Lobster, and the young Crab still revolves 
rapidly in the water. In the succeeding 
stage, when the little creature is about 
the eighth of an inch in diameter, the 
crab-form is fully developed, as the body 
disappears beneath the shell. 

The sole changes which are henceforth 
perceived are the already described annual 
sheddings of the shell, which are rendered 
necessary by the further growth of the 
now perfect animal. 

In these successive metamorphoses, we 
find, then, the peculiarities of three dif- 
ferent forms of development. In the 
first, the Crab resembles one of the most 
imperfect crustaceans; in the second, it 
is shaped like a Lobster; in the last, it 
finally appears in that perfect shape which 
represents the highest development of 
crustacean life. 

It would lead us too far, and weary 
the reader, were we to describe the 
structural varieties of the numerous lower 
crustaceans which swarm in the sea and 
on the shore; we will therefore limit 
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ourselves to a cursory menti : 
mode of life and ra: Bam dg mr 

Many, like the cheerfyl Water-fle 
(Talitrus vulg.), and the lively Cyclops 
lead a life of freedom, hop about on the 
strand, or disport themselves in the water: 
others, like the disgusting Whale Long. 
(Cyanus ceti), attach themselves firmly 
to the larger marine animals, and deyou: 
holes in their body, or suck the juices out 
with greedy snout, like the Calige and 
Lerner. Just as these prefer animal 
food, the Chelura and Limaoria terebrays 
indulge in wood fibres, and rival the 
Pholas in their destructive attacks oy 
submerged piles. 

What are called the Cirrhopoda, to 
which the Barnacle (Lepas anatifera), and 
the Acorn-shell (Balanus tintinnabulun\ 
belong, have a long time troubled the 
naturalist ; for it was not exactly known 
in what class they should be mserted, 
The former frequently attaches itself to 
the keel of vessels, to rocks and drift. 
wood: the latter is found by millions on 
rocks left bare by the retiring flood. The 
shells in which they are enclosed first led 
to the conjecture that they must belong 
to the molluses ; but their internal struc 
ture and development prove that they are 
crustaceans. 





THE BARNACLE. 
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Acorn-shell floats about by the aid of 
three pairs of bristly feet, wears a cuirass 
on its back, and has an eye in the front 
of the head, which makes it resemble the 
larva of the Cyclops. Presently, the 
body is enclosed 1n two shells, the number 
of feet increases, while two prehensile 
organs, which grow out anteriorly between 
the shells, allow it to attach itself to sub- 
marine objects. When once firmly at- 
tached, the migrations of the Acorn-shell 
are over; the now useless feet are con- 
verted into cirrhi, which can be unfolded 
like feathers, or drawn back by powerful 
muscles, and which grasp the prey float- 
ing past. 

Though these metamorphoses are re- 
markable enough, those of the Lernzans 
seem to be almost incredible. 

The larva, on crawling from the egg, 
is a perfect crustacean; it has eyes and 
feet, and is somewhat later provided with 
a tail. All at once, the female swells 
enormously ; two of the anterior limbs, 
considerably enlarged and united at the 
end, bore into the skin of the animal 
which the Lernza has selected for its 
future residence ; two others strengthen 
the mouth, which is converted into a 
regular syphon: all the other limbs dis- 
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appear; the body swells up to a mis- 
shapen mass, and soon becomes merely an 
Irregular sac, containing a stomach and 
eggs. Simultaneously the male Lernwa, 





METAMORPHOSES OF LERNE®. 


which is two or three hundred-fold smaller 
than the female, attaches itself firmly to 
the latter, and seems to live at her ex- 
pense, as she does from the blood of the 
poor fish that draws them both about. 





CHAPTER VII, 


GENERAL REMARKS ON ANNELIDS—THE EUNICE SANGUINEA—BEAUTY OF THE MARINE ANNE- 
LIDS—THE GREAT TAPEWORM—FOOD AND ENEMIES OF THE ANNELIDS-—THE TUBE-INHA- 


BITING ANNELIDS. 


Tue class of Annelids,* or ringed-worms, 
to which our common earth-worm and 
the leech of our ponds also belong, fill 
the seas with the majority of their varie- 
ties. All these animals are distinguished 
by a long worm-like shape, which is 
capable of great expansion and con- 
traction. The body consists of a series 
of rings or segments, connected together 
by a common elastic covering or skin; 
and every joint, with the exception of 
the first, which forms the head, and the 
last, which forms the tail, resembles pre- 
cisely the one before and behind, with 
the sole difference that the thickness of 
the segments gradually increases from 
either extremity to the centre. 

The head is frequently supplied with 
eyes, and, more or less, perfect tentacles : 
In many varieties, the mouth is armed 
with powerful jaws or incisors. The blood 
is of a reddish tinge, and circulates in a 


* Annelida, or Annelides of naturalists. 


perfectly enclosed system of arteries and 
veins. 

The idea of imperfection is usually 
connected with that of a worm: they are 
considered to be as uninteresting as they 
are ugly creatures; and the marvels of 
their organization are not suspected. But 
if a person wishes to form an idea of the 
remarkable structures of these despised 
animals, let him observe an Eunice San- 

uinea, an annulated worm frequently 
found off the coast of Brittany, which at 
times attains the length of 2} feet. ‘The 
whole body is divided into minute seg- 
ments, and consists of about 500 rings. 


A brain, and 300 secondary nervous 
centres and ganglia, from which some 
3000 nerves emanate, regulate the move- 
ments and vegetative functions of the 
Eunice; 280 stomachs digest its food; 
500 galls refresh its blood; 600 hearts 


diffuse this sap of life through the body; 

30,000 muscles obey its will and produce 

the snake-like motion. What r astound- 
cc 
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ng richness of organs! What an extra- 
vagant equipment! Here is truly no 
reason to sympathise with penury, or 
gird at poverty. — 

As regards their external appearance, 
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many of these marine Annelids a 

the most glorious creatures of the — 9 
world. The rainbow-tints of the hummine 
bird, and the glistening metallic lustre af 
the richly ornamented beetles, are found 
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EUNICE SANGUINEA, 


here again. Most distinguished for beauty 
are those varieties which live in freedom, 
which crawl with a serpentine motion 
through the fissures of the rocks, or move 
along the bed of the sea, in the sand or 
slime. The delighted naturalists have 
hence bestowed on them the sweetest 
names of the Pagan Mythology: Nereis, 
Euphrosyne, Eunice, Alciopa, Aphrodite. 
** No longer call the violet the emblem of 
modesty !” De Quatrefages exclaims, with 
great enthusiasm. ‘Sooner look at our 
Annelids—what else do they require to 
dazzle the eye? And yet they timidly 
retreat from our gaze; and only a few 
persons know the secret marvels which are 
concealed under the weed-covered rocks, 
or in the sand of the ocean bed.” 

In the majority of the free Annelids, 
each segment is provided with variously 
formed pairs of appendices, which serve 
for change of place or defence. 


They have usually bristled feet; more 
frequently we can trace on each segment, 
or on a certain number of the central 
rings, laminated gills, which resemble the 
most lovely plumes. In other instances, 
the feet are merely indicated by a few 
bristles; and no trace of an external limb 
is visible on the whole bodies of others. 
Here, the less perfect animals ew 
through the entire nude surface of their 
bodies. The Giant Tape-worm (Nemertes 
gigas) gives us a remarkable instance of 
this stoppage of development. It grows 
to a length of thirty to forty feet, and 
about half an inch in width; is pressed 
flat like a ribbon, of brown or violet 
colour, and shines like polished leather 
Under loose stones, or in portions of the 
rock, this gigantic worm ties itself up m 
thousands of apparently inextricable 
knots, which it ties and unties by the 
contraction of its muscles. It lives om 


THE BURROWING LUG-WORM. 


Anomiz (small shell-fish, which attach 
themselves to submarine bodies). When it 
has swallowed all the animals of this 
description in its reach, or desires to 
change its abode for any other reason, it 


extends straight before it a long, - 
ribbon, at the end of which 1s 4 4 
bearing some resemblance to that 0 : 
snake, but not possessing the large mou 


or terrible teeth. ‘The naked eye detects 
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no contraction of the muscles, no appa- 
rent cause for this movement ; the micro- 
scope alone will show us, that the Ne- 
mertes glides through the water by the 
aid of extremely delicate oscillating cilia, 
which cover the entire surface of its body. 
It hesitates for some time, till at last it 
discovers a stone that suits it, some fifteen 
or twenty paces off. Then it unrols 
itself slowly, to remove to the new refuge ; 
and as the entanglement is undone here, 
it begins again there. In this animal, all 
the apparatus for existing is simplified as 
much as possible. The mouth is a hardly 
visible circular orifice; and the intestinal 
canal terminates in a blind sac. 








SERPULA™ TUBICOEA, 


constant state of warfare with them; and 
if an incautious Annelid quits its hidden 
refuge, or is exposed by the motion of 
the waves, it’may esteem itself fortunate 
if it succeeds in escaping the voracious 
teeth of the eels or flat-fish. It is even 
asserted that the latter know how to dig 
the Annelids out of the sand in a very 
clever way. . 
The Spider-crabs, Lobsters, and other 
crustaceans are, however, still more dan- 
gerous enemies to them, as they are per- 
fectly defended by their armour against 
the weapons of the worms. 
Though most of the maritime Annelids 
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Not in vain has nature provided the 
majority of the more perfect Annelids 
with the sharp bristles which she has 
denied the Nemertes and the burrowing 
Lug-worm (Arenicola miscatorum), which 
fishermen so often employ for bait. They 
all feed on living animals, crustaceans, 
planarians, and other small creatures 
which they surround, and pierce with 
their terrible weapons. Some, lying in 
ambush, watch for the passing prey, which 
they seize with their snout, and stifle in 
their deadly embrace; others, of a more 
lively nature, pursue them in the sand, 
or in the thicket of corallines, nullipores 
and other marine plants. Fish live in a 





SABELLA ALVEOLATA, 


lead a life of freedom, there are otliers 
which, like retiring Anchorites, live in 
self-made caves, which they do not quit 
again. This house, which the owner 
commences building soon after leaving 
the egg, and which it lengthens and widens 
according to its growth, is, in some cases, 
a calcareous and hard tube (serpu/a); in 
others, a leathery and parchment-like 
tube, secreted from the skin of the animal, 
but not forming an integral part of the 
body, as in the lobsters and snails, but 
perfectly independent of it. These animals 
merely extend the upper part of the head 
from their self-built prison. 
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Owing to their entirely different mode 
of life, their structure naturally differs 
from that of the free Annelids; for where 
can we find a creature whose organs are 
not in perfect harmony with its require- 
ments? Hence, the bristly feet and 
lateral respiratory annexes are absent ; for 
though they are so useful to the free 
Annelid, they would serve no purpose 
here. On the other hand, the head is 
provided with a wondrously beautiful 
crown of feathery gill-plates, which serve 
both for respiration and for seizing the 
prey as it swims past. Perfectly closed 
at the posterior end, the tube in front has 
a round orifice, the only window through 
which our hermits cast a glance on the 
surrounding world, procure their food, 
and expose their blood to the reviving 
influence of the water. Hence, call the 
Tubicola neither curious nor vain, if you 
see it with its richly decorated head con- 


stantly thrust out; and only feel glad, . 


that this habit, caused by necessity, 
affords you the opportunity to study its 
wondrous form. Place in a vase filled 
with salt water, a stone, or an old mussel- 
shell on which serpule and cymospire 
have taken up their abode, and soon you 
will see, how a little round lid cautiously 
rises in that tube, which it has hithertoher- 
metically closed, and forbidden you to gaze 
into. It is the door of the house opening ; 
and the animal will soon make its appear- 
ance. Under this lid, you now notice 
bodies like birds: here, dark violet or 
crimson; there, olive or orange; further 
on, tinged with all these colours. See, 
how they grow, become gradually un- 


folded, and expand their brilliant branches, 
They are real flowers, but far hore 
fect than those which adom your gar - 
for they are gifted with feelinc a “ 
will. At the slightest blow or disturbance 
. the _— — brilliant plumes are 
rawn in, an appear like ]j a: 
the tube. Ppear like lightning in 
But not all the tubicolous Amnelids 
have such perfect caves as those Just de. 
scribed. Many are contented with form. 
ing sand or small pieces of shell into 
cylindrical tubes. But even in these 
productions of the Terebelle, Sabelle 
Amphitrites, &c., there is revealed ay 
admirable art, a regularity and periection, 
which causes us amazement. Thesegraceful 
sand-tubes, which are frequently found on 
the strand under the marine plants thrown 
up by the sea, serpularic and mollusc 
shells, are composed of grains of nearly 
equal size, so artistically glued together 
that the delicate walls have always an 
equal thickness. The form is cylindrical, 
or, rather, funnel-shaped, as it gradually 
grows under from the bottom. Some of 
these Tubicole live like hermits; others 
prefer society, as, for instance, the Fan- 
worm (Sabella aiveolata), which forms 
reticulated masses of grains of sand, and 
attaches them to rocks at the edge of the 
lowest ebb-tide. Frequently, along stretch 
is entirely covered with these connected 
tubes. When the water retires, nothing 
is seen but the closed openings, in which 
a drop of water usually remains; but 3 
soon as the tide rises, the sandy tube 3s 
converted into a glorious picture, glowing 
with every hue of the rainbow. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MOLLUSCS GENERALLY — GASTEROPODS—PTEROPODS — ACEPHALA ‘OR LAMELLI- 
DBRANCHIATES—BRACHIOPODS. 


THE great group of Molluses or soft 
animals, to which Conchylia, Snails, and 
Cuttle-tish belong, is distinguished by the 
following main characteristics :-— 

Their soft body is covered by a flexible, 
contractile skin, or what is called the 
mantle, beneath which are horny or cal- 
careous shelis. Their most important 
organs are double and symmetrical, and 
their arrangement is usually so regulated 
that the mouth is close to the opposite 
orifice. 

The blood is white, and maintained in 
perfect circulation. The arterial blood 
flows from the heart into all parts of the 
body, then returns through the veins to 


the respiratory apparatus, and pes 
exposed to the effect o! the air, flows : 
to the heart. All aqueous mullusesbreathe 
through gills. Their nervous system col 
sists of eanglia, connected together, whic 
form a double row round the alimentary 
canal, 
They are distinguished from fish by the 
absence of an internal skeleton and . 
tebra, as well as by the great variation 
their organs of respiration and motion. 
The Molluses, according to Cuviel, 
divided into five classes :—l. — 
popA (with arms projecting ees 
head); 2. GASTEROPODA (that era at 
the ventral surface); 3. PrsRoroDA 
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eet resembling wings); 4. ACEPHALA 
(headless animals) ; and 5. BRacuiopopa 
(with feet resembling arms), which differ 
materially from each other both in strue- 
ture and habits, so that the most perfect 
among them are closely allied to the ver- 
tebrated animals, while the lowest are 
hardly higher in organization than the 
Polypes. 

Hence, to avoid any confusion, we will 
describe each of these classes with their 
peculiarities. 

The CepHatopops are formed of two 
halves, evidently divided from each other; 
the body, which, in the shape of a sae 
anteriorly open, contains the gills and 
digestive organs ; and the well-developed 
head, with two sharp eyes, and crowned 
with tentacles or feet. The animal owes 
its name to this remarkable form ; for, as 
the feet extend round the head, it walks 
or crawls on its head in the strictest sense 
of the term. 

All Cephalopods are aquatic animals, 
and breathe through gills. These organs 
are concealed beneath the mouth, in a 
separate cavity, whose valves extend and 
contract alternately, and which is con- 
nected with the external world by means 
of two orifices. The one serves to receive 
water, the other, which is elongated into 
a tube, to expel it again. 

The varying number of gills is charac- 
teristic of the two natural groups into 
which the Cephalopods fall. 

The Acetabuliferse, or Suckers, to which 
theOctopods, Argonauts, Kalmars, Sepia, 
Sepiola, &e., belong, and which comprise 
the majority, have only two gills ; while 
the Tentaculifere, which are only repre- 
sented by two varieties of Nautilus in the 
present creation, have four, two on either 
side. 

According to the number of-these ten- 
tacles or feet (for these curious organs 
serve both for motion and seizing food), 
the Acetabuliferse are subdivided into 
Octopods, which have only sessile arms ; 
and the Decapods, in which two of them 
are clongated into feelers. The tentacles 





LOLIGO VULGARIS. 


are Internally provided with cups, which 
are closely attached and mounted on 

te } ~ ro . oa rel 
Stuiks, With their fixed cups or suckers 
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theOctopods attach themselves so closely 
to objects, that it is impossible for the 
prey, when once captured, to escape from 
the murderous embrace. 

Although the Decapods, with their 
stalked suckers, can neither suck fast 





THE ELEDONE, 


nor form a vacuum, in exchange for these 
organs they are provided with sharp claws, 
which are very useful, as they can turn on 
their stalk in every direction. By an ad- 
mirable precaution of nature, this animal, 
like the cat, can draw in or thrust for- 
ward its hooks at pleasure ; and hence in 
its retrograde movements it need not fear 
that it will entangle itself anywhere. The 
proportionate size of the tentacles and the 
arrangement of the suckers are very irre- 
rular in the several varieties, of which we 
will give some examples. While in the 
common Octopod the feet are nearly all 


of the same length, the Philonexis has 
four long and four short ; and in the Ar- 


gonauts two of the eight arms have a sail- 


like expansion at the end. In the Kalmars 
and Sepizx the tentacles are considerably 


elongated; and in the Chiroteuthe this 


disproportion is so great, that these organs 
are at least sixfold larger than the entire 
body. 

In those varieties which pass a local, 
crawling life, and, attaching themselves 
to a stone, seize the passing prey, the 
tentacles, to meet the case, lways 
longer, more fleshy, and stronger than in 
the swimming Decapods. | 

In some, we find the arms d 1: in 
others, connected by a memb: The 
Octopod has on each arm a double row of 
suckers; the Sepia, four; the Eledone 
only one. Such strange varia’ does 
nature play on one theme; inex- 
haustible variety does she dev n the 
formation of a class of animals, which yet 
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are all built on the same fundamental suckers or hooks, caught a fish or cru 
tacean, the unlucky being is immediately 


lan. 
Pp If the Cephalopod has, by means of its conveyed to the mouth, and mercilessly 





THE CEPHALOPOD,. 


champed by two horny or calcareous each other, like the mandibles of a bird’s 
jaws, which move perpendicularly against _ bill. 


THE ACETABULIFER. 
sion of the water 
them in their 


In addition to the feet, by whose aid ming, the violent expuls 
the Cephalopods crawl along the bed of through their syphon aids 
the sea, or steer themselves when swim- retrograde motion. In s 
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which have a large, long, and narrowly- 
formed body, and proportionally powerful 
muscles, this is performed with such vio- 
lence, that they shoot like arrows through 
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the water; and, at times, form a curve 
through the air like the flying-fish. Thus, 
Sir James Ross tells us, that, on one 
occasion, not only did such a number of 
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KALMAR AND SEPIA. 


Cuttlefish bound on the deck of his vessel, 
which was sixteen feet above the water 
—so that more than fifty were captured, 
but some actually cleared the other bul- 
wark, and flew right over the ship. 

Finally, in those Decapods which pass 
their life in swimming, the motion is 
favoured by a fin-like extension of the 
mantle, This, in the Sepia, runs laterally 
along the whole body; while, in the 
Kalmar, it is at the extremity. 

The skin of the Cephalopods offers a 
few very strange peculiarities. It is, 
namely, covered with- different-coloured 
spots, which, so long as the animal is in 
a state of tranquillity, are almost imper- 
ceptible; but, if it be irritated in any 
way, they grow six times as large, and 
then appear and disappear again with the 
utinost rapidity, by alternate contraction 
and expansion, so that the same Cepha- 
lopod is at one moment white and directly 
after brown or yellow. It is difficult to 
say what benefit it derives from this 
change of colour; it is possible, though, 
that it can startle some of its enemies by 
it. The surface of the skin, also, changes 
according to the temper of the creature. 
When the Octopod is resting quietly, for 
Instance, it is found to he perfectly 





smooth; but when excited, the body, 
head, and even arms, are covered witli 
tubercles and lumps, though a moment 
before nothing of the sort could be 
seen. 

Who could have expected such a ner- 
vous system and sensibility in the cold- 
blooded Molluscs ? 

It might be supposed that the Cepha- 
lopods were already sufficiently provided 
with offensive and defensive weapons in 
their speed, their arms, and their powerful 
bill; but nature has endowed the majority 
of them with a curious organ of secretion, 
which produces a black juice, ejected 
through the syphon. When the animal 
is in danger, it shoots out a suflicient 
quantity of this inky fluid to form a dense 
cloud in the water, and conceals itself 
thus from its enemies. The black Cuttle- 
fish liquid is employed as a dye. ‘The 

ermanency of the pigment may be proved 
* the fact, that the contents of the ink- 
bag in fossil sepia have been found {it for 
use. It is considered a great curiosity 
that grains of wheat, which were buried 
with Egyptian mummies some thirty 
centuries ago, should not have lost their 
germinating power; but that an animal 
secretion, whose origin dates back to the 
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most remote epoch, should remain un- 
changed, is certainly far more astounding. 

Among the greatest curiosities of the 
Cephalopodic organism, the resisting ap- 
paratus, discovered by D’Orbigny, must 
also be reckoned. As, namely, the head 
and body of the Cephalopods are, inter- 
nally, only slightly connected, the animal 
could hardly endure any rapid motion, 
were not the mutual connexion of these 
parts provided for im a different way, 
wondrously provident nature has supplied 
the inner wall of the mouth on each side 
with a button-like elevation, which fits 
into a suitable gutter or cavity on the 
lower end of the head; so that the animal 
can button up or unbutton the parts, or, 
in other words, render their connexion 
tighter or looser, as it pleases. By a 
permanent tight attachment of the head 
to the body, the animal would, however, 
have lost a great portion of its mobility, 
and consequently of its ability to secure 
food. 

Countless numbers of Cephalopods are 
scattered over the entire ocean. Some 
varieties, like the Argonauts, always re- 
main out at sea; while others, like the 
common Octopod, exclusively inhabit the 
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DECAPOD. 


of young fish, institute a terrible butchery, 

without eating them. : 
The equilibrium of the sea would soon 

cease if the ranks of the Cephalopods were 
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coasts, where, concealed in {iss 

rock, they attach themselves ie — : : 
tion of their arms, and fish with: the ot 4 
the Oceanic Cephalopods (Ommas-tye hes 
giganteus and sagittatus) annually ‘a 
the first the South, the second the North, 


Polar Sea, and migrate in enormous ranks 


to the coast of Chili and Newfoundland 
The Sepias and Kalmars appear in the 
spring in large swarms off land, remain 
there a shorter or longer period, according 

and then return to deep 


to the variety, 
water. 

Nearly all the Cephalopods are noe. 
turnal or crepuscular animals. At nicht 
they swarm on the surface of the water 
while by day they are not visible. With 
the exception of the Octopod, which 
passes a solitary life on rocky shores, they 
are gregarious, and wander about in large 
schools. 

All are frightfully predatory; in the 
shallows and banks they ruin the hopes 
of the fishermen, out at sea they swallow 
myriads of young fish and Nudibraneh 
Molluses; and lke the tiger, kill not 
merely to satisfy hunger, but through 
pure ferocity. D’Orbigny saw a Kalmar, 
which was left by the tide among a parcel 





OCTOPOD. 


by a large number 
; and dolphins 

and so soon 
r sunset, 


not continually worried 
of enemies. The cachalots 
live almost entirely on them ; 
as they come to the surlace afte 
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they are pounced upon by albatrosses and 
storm-birds. 

At various localities they serve as the 
exclusive food of tunnies, bonitas, and 
many other fish, as an examination of the 
stomach proves. The cod destroys an 
extraordinary number, which appear with 
it annually on the coast of North America 
and the bank of Newfoundland; and, as 
a bait for this valuable fish, men capture 
millions on millions, so that they play a 
considerable part im one of the most 
valuable branches of trade among the 
great seafaring nations. In other respects 
they are useful to man. Among the 
ancient Greeks, the Octopods, Sepias, and 
Kalmars (Loligo), were an esteemed article 
of food; and large numbers, either fresh 
or dried, are still eaten by the dwellers on 
the coasts of the Adriatic and Mediter- 
ranean, as well as by the Biscayan and 
North French fishermen. At Teneriffe, 
Brazil, Chili, Peru, India and China, they 
are a staple article of food. In Japan, a 
very considerable trade in them is carried 
on. ‘The inner shell! of the Sepias (cuttle- 
bone) is employed by goldsmiths for 
polishing, and we have already alluded to 
the use of the dye. 

From the great number of their power- 
ful and rapacious enemies, we can form 





CUTTLEFISH EGGS. 


an idea of the importance of the Cepha- 
lopods in the chain of maritime existence, 
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and come to the conclusion that animals, 
which are so incessantly pursued, must 
necessarily be largely propagated. ‘Their 


numerous eggs are usually laid in the 
spring among those sorts which inhabit 
deep water; they float freely on the sur- 
face of the ocean, left to the currents and 
the winds, and form large gelatinous 


bunches of cylindrical rolls, often as large 


and long as aman’sleg. The eggs of the 
Cephalopods living off the coast appear 
in the form of small transparent clusters, 
or black pear-shaped bags, whose stalks 
are fastened to sea-weed or some other 
fixed object. In some varieties they are 
fastened along the edge of a glutinous 
band. They are not incubated by the 
mother, as the ancients believed; for no 
cold-blooded animal possesses tliat power. 
The sun is here again the great worker 
of life. The young fry come unto the 
daylight perfectly formed, and at once 
display their gregariousness, for tliey burst 
the shell almost simultaneously and swim 
about together. 

According to credible reports, some of 
the Cephalopods attain an extraordinary 
size. Thus, Péron saw, near Van Dic- 
man’s Land, and no great distance from 
the ship, a Sepia as large as a barrel 
heavily rolling on the waves. Its colossal 
arms moved like huge snakes on the sur- 
face of the water. Each of these organs 


was at least six to seven feet long, witha 
diameter at the base of eight incl 


Quoy and Gaymard make the following 
statement: — “In the Atlantic Ocean, 
near the equator, and in perfectly calm 
weather, we found thie relics of uster 
Kalmar, that the crabs and sharks had 
left; it weighed close on a hundr unds, 
and was only half the body, completely 
stripped of the arms, so that the entire 
animal must have weighed at least 200 lbs 
How large and powerful must its arms 
have been? Imagine an Octopod of equal 
size in which the tentacles are reer: 
and it would seem perfectly credible that 
such a fearful molluse could man 


out of a boat.” 


“It is indubitable,’ D’Orbigny says, 
“that in all seas there are reve 
Cephalopods, which science is no! ac- 
eaitited with. The rare ap ice of 
these colossal individuals proves that the 
lower zones of the sea contain a quantity 
of animals of an entirely new ! 

Still, we must not, because some gi- 
gantic Cephalopods have been y seen 
by truthful and sensible men, | ve all 


the exaggerations and fables about this 
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creature which have been ever told by 
naturalists. Thus, Montfort speaks of a 
colossal Octopod which overturned a 
three-master ; and Pernetti, of a similar 
one, which, by climbing up the rigging, 
upset by its weight a large vessel. 

Schwediaux mentions a Cachalot, in 
whose jaw whalers found the fragment 
of a Sepia near twenty-five feet long ; 
and Pennant describes a gigantic Cuttle- 
fish, whose body had a diameter of twelve 
feet, and whose arms were fifty-four feet 
in length. 

In Pliny we read of a monster of this 
description, which used to land at Carteia, 
on the Spanish coast, at night, to plunder 
the fishponds. After many vain pursuits, 
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it was at length surprised b 

which summoned the sus rs ae 
barking. After an obstinate ficht they 
succeeded in killing the snorting monster 
which fought with its-arms as with clube 
Thehead, which contained fifteen amphors 
(of twenty-four pints), was sent to the 
Proconsul Lucullus as 2 great curiosity 
as weli as the arms, which were thirty feet 
in length, and could hardly be held by both 
arms. ‘The entire animal weighed seven 
hundred pounds. 

A more recent French naturalist most 
solemnly ascribes the loss of the man-of- 
war, the Ville de Paris, which sank with 
nine other vessels that proceeded to its 
help, not to the storm, but a band o 


THE NAUTILUS. 


colossal Cuttle-fish! But all these ex- 
aggerations, strange as they are, appear 
like every-day stories when compared with 
the Norwegian Kraken. This is described 
to us as a Cephalopod, which measures at 
least a mile in diameter. The back is 


covered with a perfect thicket of sea-weeds 


and corals. When the Kraken mses to 
the surface it raises its mast-like arms mn 
the air, and, after enjoying the divine 4g 

for some time, it sinks slowly again to 
bed of the ocean, At times sailors hav 
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landed on a Kraken, and lighted a fire on 
the supposed recf. But it did not please 
the Kraken to have burning coals on its 
back, and thus it came that the treache- 
rous soil immediately sank beneath the 
deceived ones, and dragged them down 
into the abyss. Thus the oriental fable 
of Sinbad the Sailor is repeated in the 
legends of the North. Even Linneus, 
in his first edition of his System of Nature, 
introduced the Kraken under the name 
“ Sepia Microcosmus ;” but he afterwards 
removed it from the list of living beings. 
Requiescat in pace ! 

In all the Acetabuliferee the body is 
naked, and the Paper-boat (Argonauta 
argo) is alone contained in a fragile shell. 

Old and more modern poets have re- 
peatedly sung the voyages of the Argo- 
naut, which by its example first led man 
to the idea of navigation; with its two 
arms spread out in a fin-like shape for 
sails, the six others paddling in the water, 
the keel of its graceful shell furrows the 
surface of the placid ocean. But so soon 
as a breath of wind ripples the sea, or the 
slightest danger is apparent, it lowers its 
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sails, draws in its rudder, crawls into its 
shell, and sinks immediately into deeper 
water. Unfortunately, there is no truth 
in this pleasant story. Like the com- 
monest Cephalopod, the Argonaut crawls 
about on the bed of the sea; but when it 
swims, which it certainly does, like the 
majority of its relations, with great speed, 
it lays its sail-like tentacles close to the 
shell, strikes out the others straight be- 
fore it, and, forcing the water through 
its syphon tube, shoots backwards through 
the sea. As it is quite loose in its shell, 
many naturalists believed that it was a 
parasite, which, after killing the right 
owner, took possession of it in the same 
way as the Hermit-crab. It has, how- 
ever, been satisfactorily proved that this 
is not the case, for it can reproduce its 
shell if injured, and the young reveal 
traces of the shell inthe egg. There are 
varieties of the Argonaut in the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean. 

The Nautili, which also live in an ex- 
ternal shell, are Cephalopods of a very 
peculiar description. Here the huge arms 
provided with suckers disappear, and a 





SEA-SNAIL. 


urge mass of contractile fine tentacles is 
substituted for them. The handsome 
pearly, spiral shell is divided into a large 
number of chambers by partition walls, 
which have a funnel-shaped hole through 
the centre. In the first and most spacious 
of these chambers the Nautilus dwells; 
but it sends a tube of communication 
through all the holes in the partition walls 
to the extreme end of the spiral shell. 
The use of this syphon and the numerous 
chambers is still but little known, and this 
probably is produced by the great rarity 
of the animal. Although the empty shell 
is often found off the Moluccas, on the 
Coast of New Guinea, and elsewhere in 
the Indian Ocean, swimming on the sea 
or tossed ashore, Dumont D’Urville, in 
spite of all his trouble and promises, could 
not obtain a single living specimen from 
the Islanders. At a later date his wishes 
were satisfied by the kindness of the Vice- 


roy of the Moluccas. The Nautili doubt- 
lessly live at a great depth, and hence 
come very rarely into our possession. 

What, however, renders these animals 
specially interesting is the fact, that they 
are the only living representatives of a 
race which once occupied the bed of the 
primeval ocean, and whose fossil remains 
offer the naturalist a series of lustorie 
plates, by which he can recognise the 
great age of our planet. What are the 
ruins three or four thousand years old, 
which evince the former grandeur of 
nations that have died out, when com- 
pared with these medals of the creation, 
each of which carries us back for millions 
of years! 

Cephalopods with straight or curved, 
many-chambered cells, separated by un- 
bored partition walls, appear among the 
earliest animals that populated the globe. 
The Silurian strata reveal to us several 
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specimens; but these first species soon 
disappear from the scene, and their place 
is supplied in the Devonian strata by 
others, which again yield to later families 
in the coal formation, where the Goniatites 
attain their greatest specific development. 
With the coal formation, the Orthocere, 
Cyrthocere, and Phragmocere disappear ; 
and of all the Cephalopods then existing, 
only the Nautili remain, to which Am- 
monites are joined in the Trias group. 
These first Ammonites have most peculiar 
artition-walls, very different from those 
of the upper strata. With the Trias, the 
Cephalopods living at that period disap- 
pear in their turn, and their place is taken 
in the Jurassic formation that covers 
them, by a large quantity of perfectly 
new varieties. Amid new Nautilide, 
appear many conical Belemnites, and nu- 
merous Ammonites with serrated par- 
tition-walls of wondrous diversities of 
shape. They covered all the seas with 
their frequently gigantic varieties, any- 
thing like which the present period of 


creation cannot display, although at that 
time they formed perfect strata. 

If we now ascend from the Jurassic 
strata to the chalk, we find another meta- 
morphosis: not only Ammonites, deco- 


rated externally with bosses, or Belemnites, 
but perfectly new generic types make 
their appearance. With the progressive 
chalk formations repeated changes occur. 
Ammonites, with thorny exerescences on 
the sides of the back, are found, and the 
Belemnites have only a single repre- 
sentative. 

With the first strata of the Chloritic 
chalk the Fauna again undergoes a change: 
the numerical proportion of the varieties 
no longer remains equal, and the entire 
zoology undergoes a change. When they 
had attained their greatest development, 
the Cephalopods gradually disappeared 
and entirely cease with the white chalk, 
where the last specimen of the Belemnites 
is also found. 

The latest tertiary formations only 
produce a few Cephalopods. We find 
none of the enormous straight or curved 
shells of the oldest strata; none of the 
graceful spiral Ammonites of the Jura 
and the chalk. In this new lustre of our 
planet, only Nautili, Sepias, Beloptera 
and Spirulirostra appear as the repre- 
sentatives of these varying Fauna of the 
lower strata, or new varieties make their 
appearance which come down to our time. 
If we turn a glance from this long suc- 
cession of extinct forms to the now ex- 
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isting Cephalopods with cha 

we find them limited to thee tel 
presentatives, two Nautili and a ad la 
while the naked Cephalopods play ; oo 
important part in the ocean of to-day 
Some of these animals existed aj the 
time of the Jurassic formation, and ioe 
boast a long descent, while Others are 
only known to us in a living state, and 
are probably parvenus of our wera, 


With reference to corporeal develop. 
ment, the GastTERopopDs or snails -_ 
among the Molluscs next to the Cepha. 
lopods. They also possess a head equal 
distinguishable from the rest of the hody 
to which two brilliant black eyes, which 
in the majority of the families inhabiting 
the sea, are attached to stalks projecting 
from the base of the feelers or horns, 
give a lively physiognomic expression. 

Still, their nervous system is less fully 
— and while the Cephalopods, by 
the help of their arms and syphon, swim 
rapidly, and can seize even a distant prey 
with facility, all the Gasteropods crawl 
slowly and cautiously on a fleshy dise 
projecting under the organs of digestion, 
to which they owe their name. 

The Sea-snails have their gills at very 
different spots: in the majority of them 
they are situated on the neck in a spiral 
cavity, and, like fish-gills, have a pectinated 
appearance. In others, they are on the 
right side, and covered by the mouth; 
others, again, have them on both sides of 
the body in a deep fold between the 
mouth and the body; while others, again, 
have gills perfectly free from the body on 
the back. 

Nothing can be more graceful and 
various than the form and arrangement 
of the respiratory apparatus among the 
Nudibranchs. In the Glauci we find, on 
each side of the long body, projecting 
stalks which are covered with radiating 
threads; in the Briarix, there are a hun- 
dred forked arms which perform the 
process of respiration. _ 

On the back of the Molids, the gills are 
arranged in rows; in the Dorids, they 
surround the lower intestinal orifice m 
the shape of a regular garland. ‘They 
cover the symmetrical wings of the Seylliz 
like the hair of a — ; ager 
Thetids, they appear in two 400 
like two neni tufts. The external 
beauty of these animals responds to thelr 
beautiful mythological names ; for what 
ever about them is not as transparent % 


the purest crystal, glistens with 
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brightest colours—red, yellow, and azure. 
Some Nudibranchs live on the coasts and 
crawl about the ocean bed with the aid of 
a tolerably developed ventral dise : others 
seek deep water, where they attach them- 
selves to drifting sea-weed, or, with the 
foot turned upwards, float on their backs, 
in which operatian the edges of their 
mantle, which they contract with a quick 
movement, and their fin-like branchis, 
serve them as a means of locomotion. 
They are found in every sea, but espe- 
cially in the warmer latitudes. Thus, 
the Mediterranean swarms with Thetids, 
Briariex, and Glauci; and, according to 
Quoy and Gaymard, there are nowhere 
more Dorids than off the Mauritius. 
Although entirely unarmed, the Nudi- 
branchs are not left a helpless prey to 
their enemies. The transparency of the 
body, which renders many of them difficult 
to distinguish from the water, certainly 
protects them from much persecution ; 
and the thick slime which their skin 
secretes, may guard them from numerous 
attacks. The Dorids, which are not so 
well formed formed for swimming, con- 


Stel) 


ceal themselves under stones; and the 
more leathery and flexible varieties of 
this class have even the ability of throw- 
ing off a portion of their mantle, as a sop 
to the enemy, while they escape at full 
speed, 

The Norwegian naturalist Sars was the 
first to discover, that the Nudibranchs un- 
dergo a real metamorphosis; and, in the 
earliest period of life, are covered with a 
shell. The eggs, which, in some varieties, 
amount to several thousands, are always 
connected by a gelatinous spiral band, 
which attaches itself to corallines or sub- 
marine rocks. Before the young crawl 
out, they are seen revolving on their axis 
by the means of cilia; and, afterwards, 
swimming about in the same way in the 
water. ‘The larva is extremely small, and 
resembles a Rotifer rather than a Molluse. 
It is enclosed in a transparent, calcareous, 
nautilus-shaped shell, provided with a lid. 
The structure is very simple, and reveals 
no signs of those external organs by 
which the full-grown animal is distin- 
guished. Sars was unable to follow the 
further development. 


(To be continued.) 





THE TWO STREAMS. 


Upon a leafy mountain height two streams came gushing forth, 
One bubbled from the sunny south, the other from the north ; 
One leaped and sparkled joyously, as clear as summer sky, 

The purple flood the other rolled went slowly creeping by. 


Beside the one green rushes grew, and blushing buds and flowers ; 
Beside the other, men were chained in poison-breathing bowers; 
One welcomed sweet wild birds, to sing their hymns of praise and ) 
The other breathed the breath of sin and tempted to destroy. 


The one went sparkling cheerily beneath the noonday sun, 

And spread around life, health, and peace, where’cr it chanced to run 
The other was the stream of death with sorrow on its tide ; 

And whoso stooped to drink therein must Satan’s curse abide. 


The stream which gave such joy to all leaped from a rocky well ; 
The vinevard sent the other forth to work a deathlike spell ; ” 
They both have flowed for countless years adown the steeps of time ; 
One spreading grief and wickedness, the other bliss sublime. 
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LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, 


By the Author of “Lavy Listz,” “ Avrora Froyp,” &. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE FIRST PAGE OF “ THE TIMES.” 


Rospert AUDLEY was supposed to be a 
barrister. As a barrister was his name 
inscribed in the law-list ; asa barrister he 
had chambers in Figtree Court, Temple ; 
as a barrister he had eaten the allotted 
number of dinners, which form the sublime 
ordeal through which the forensic aspirant 
wades on to fame and fortune. If these 
things can make aman a barrister, Robert 
Audley decidedly was one. But he had 
never either had a brief, or tried to get a 
brief, or even wished to have a brief in 
all those five years, during which his name 
had been painted upon one of the doors in 
Figtree Court. He was a handsome, lazy, 
care-for-nothing fellow, of about seven- 
and-twenty ; the only son of a younger 
brother of Sir Michael Audley. His father 
had left him 4007. a-year, which his 
friends had advised him to increase by 
being called to the bar; and as he found 
it, after due consideration, more trouble 
to oppose the wishes of these friends, 
than to eat so many dinners, and to take 
a set of chambers in the Temple; he 
adopted the latter course, and unblush- 
ingly called himself a barrister. 
Sometimes, when the weather was 
very hot, and he had exhausted himself 
with the exertion of smoking his German 
pipe, and reading French novels, he would 
stroll into the Temple Gardens, and lying 
in some shady spot, pale and cool, with 
his shirt collar turned down and a blue 
silk handkerchief tied loosely about his 
neck, would tell grave benchers that he 
had knocked himself up with over work. 
The sly old benchers laughed at the 
pleasant fiction ; but they all agreed that 
Robert Audley was a good fellow; a 
cenerous-hearted fellow; rather a curious 
fellow, too, with a fund of sly wit and 
quiet humour, under his listless, dawdling, 
indifferent, irresolute manner. A man 
who would never get on in the world; 
but who would not hurt a worm. Indeed, 
his chambers were converted into a per- 
fect dog-kennel, by his habit of bringing 
home stray and benighted curs, who were 
attracted by his looks in the street, and 
followed him with abject fondness. 


Robert always spent the huntine 
at Audley Gaus r not that be tea 
tinguished as a Nimrod, for he would 
quietly trot to covert upon a mild-tem. 
pered, stout-limbed bay hack, and keep 
at a very respectful distance from the 
hard riders ; his horse knowing quite as 
well as he did, that nothing was further 
from his thoughts than any desire to be 
in Z the death. 

he young man was a great favouri 

with his uncle, and by no tect despise 
by his pretty, gipsy-faced, light-hearted, 
hoydenish cousin, Miss Alicia Audley. It 
might have seemed to other men that the 
tgs of a young lady, who was sole 

elress to a very fine estate, was rather 
well worth cultivating, but it did not so 
occur to Robert Audley. Alicia was a 
very nice girl, he said, a jolly girl, with 
no nonsense about her—a girl of a thou. 
sand; but this was the highest point to 
which enthusiasm could carry him. The 
idea of turning his cousin’s girlish liking 
for him to some good account never en- 
tered his idle brain. I doubt if he even 
had any correct notion of the amount of 
his uncle’s fortune, and I am certain that 
he never for one moment calculated upon 
the chances of any part of that fortune 
ultimately coming to himself. So that 
when, one fine spring morning, about three 
months before the time of which I am 
writing, the postman brought him the 
wedding cards of Sir Michael and Lady 
Audley, together with a very indignant 
letter from his cousin, setting forth how 
her father had just married a wax-dollish 


young person, no older than Alicia herself, . 


with flaxen ringlets, and a perpetual giggle; 
for I am sorry to say that Miss Audleys 
animus caused her thus to describe that 
pretty musical laugh which had been s0 
much admired in the late Miss Lucy 
Graham—when, I say, these docamens 
reached Robert Audley—they elicite 
neither vexation nor astonishment 1 7 
lymphatic nature of that gentleman. 0¢ 
read Alicia’s angry crossed and recrosse 
letter without so much as removillg the 
amber mouthpiece of his German ae 
from his moustachioed lips. When res 
finished the perusal of the epistle, whl 


he read with his dark eyebrows elevate 
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to the centre of his forehead (his only 
manner of expressing surprise, by the 
way) he deliberately threw that and the 
wedding cards into the waste-paper basket, 
and putting down his pipe, prepared him- 
self for the exertion of thinking out the 
subject. 

“T always said the old buffer would 
marry,” he muttered, after about half an 
hour’s reverie. ‘Alicia and my lady, the 
step-mother, will go at it hammer and 
tongs. I hope they wont quarrel in the 
hunting season, or say unpleasant things 
to each other at the dinner-table: rows 
always upset a man’s digestion.” 

At about twelve o’clock on the morning 
following that night upon which the events 
recorded in my last chapter had taken 
place, the Baronet’s nephew strolled out 
of the Temple, Blackfriarsward, on his 
way to the City. He had in an evil hour 
obliged some necessitous friend by putting 
the ancient name of Audley across a bill of 
accommodation, which bill not having been 
provided for by the drawer, Robert was 
called upon to pay. For this purpose he 
sauntered up Ludgate Hill, with his blue 
necktie fluttermg in the hot August air, 
and thence to a refreshingly cool banking- 
house in a shady court out of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, where he made arrangements 
for selling out a couple of hundred pounds’ 
worth of Consols. 

He had transacted this business, and 
was loitering at the corner of the court, 
waiting for a chance Hansom to convey 
him back to the Temple, when he was 
almost knocked down by a man of about 
his own age, who dashed headlong into 
the narrow opening. 

“Be so good as to look where you’re 
going, my friend !” Robert remonstrated, 
mildly, to the impetuous passenger; “ you 
might give a man warning before you 
throw him down and trample upon him.” 

The stranger stopped suddenly, looked 
very hard at the speaker, and then gasped 
for breath. 

“Bob!” he cried, in a tone expressive 
of the most intense astonishment; “I 
only touched British ground after dark 
last night, and to think that I should meet 
you this morning !” 

“I’ve seen you somewhere before, my 
bearded friend,” said Mr. Audley, calmly 
Scrutinising the animated face of the other, 
“but Dll be hanged if I can remember 
when or where.” 

“What!” exclaimed the stranger, re- 
proachfully, “ you don’t mean to say that 
you've forgotten George Talboys ?” 
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“No, I have not!’ said Robert, with 
an emphasis by no means usual to him; 
and then hooking his arm into that of his 
friend, he led him into the shady court, 
saying with his old indifference, “and 
now, George, tell us all about it.” 

George Talboys did tell him all about 
it. He told that very story which he 
had related ten days before to the pale 
governess on board the Argus; and then, 


hot and breathless, he said that he had 
twenty thousand pounds or so in his 
rocket, and that he wanted to bank it at 


Messrs. ——, who had been his bankers 
many years before. 

“If you'll believe me, I’ve only just 
left their counting-house,” said NRobert. 
“Pll go back with you, and we'll settle 
that matter in five minutes.’ 

They did contrive to settle it in about 
a quarter of an hour; and then Robert 
Audley was for starting off immediately 
for the Crown and Sceptre, at Greenwich, 
or the Castle, at Richmond, where they 
could have a bit of dinner, and talk over 
those good old times when they were 
together at Eton. But George told his 
friend that before he went anywhere, 
before he shaved, or broke his fast, or in 
any way refreshed himself after a night 


journey from Liverpool by express train, 
he must call at a certain coffee-house in 
Bridge Street, Westminster, whicre lie 
expected to find a letter from lis wile. 

‘Then [ll go there with you,” said 
Robert. “The idea of your having a 
wife, George ; what a prepostcrous joke.” 

As they dashed through Ludgate Hill, 
Fleet Street, and the Strand, in a fast 
Hansom, George Talboys poured into lis 
friend’s ear all those wild hopes and 
dreams which had usurped such a do- 
minion over his sanguine nature. 

“T shall take a villa on the banks of 


the Thames, Bob,” he said, “for tlie little 
wife and myself; and we'll have a yacht, 
Bob, old boy, and you shall lie on the 


deck and smoke, while my preity one 
plays her guitar and sings songs to us. 
She’s for all the world like one of those 
what’s-its-names, who got poor old Ulysses 
into trouble,” added the young man, 
whose classic lore was not very great. 
The waiters at the Westininster colice- 
house stared at the hollow-eyed, unshaven 
stranger, with his clothes of colonial cut, 
and his boisterous, excited manner; but 


he had been an old frequenter of the place 
jn his military days, and when they heard 
who he was they flew to do his bidding. 
He did not want much—only a bottle 
DD 
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of soda water, and to know if there was 
a letter at the bar directed to George 
Talboys. 

The waiter brought the soda water 
before the young men had seated them- 
selves in a shady box near the disused fire- 
place. No; there was no letter for that 
name. 

The. waiter said it with consummate 
indifference, while he mechanically dusted 
the little mahogany table. 

George’s face blanched to a deadly 
whiteness. “Talboys,” he said; “ per- 
haps you didn’t hear the name distinctly 
—T, A, L, B,O, Y,8. Go and look again ; 
there must be a letter.” 

The waiter shrugged his shoulders as 
he left the room, and returned in three 
minutes to say that there was no name 
at all resembling Talboys in theletter rack. 
There was Brown, and Sanderson, and 
Pinchbeck ; only three letters altogether. 

The young man drank his soda water in 
silence, and then leaning his elbows upon 
the table covered his face with his hands. 
There was something in his manner which 
told Robert Audley that his disappoint- 
ment, trifling as it might appear, was in 
reality a very bitter one. He seated him- 
self opposite to his friend, but did not 
attempt to address him. 

By and by George looked up, and me- 
chanically taking a greasy Z?mes news- 
paper of the day before from a heap of 
journals on the table, stared vacantly at 
the first page. 

I cannot tell how long he sat blankly 
staring at one paragraph amongst the list 
of deaths, before his dazed brain took in 
its full meaning; but after a considerable 
pause he pushed the newspaper over to 
Robert Audley, and with a face that had 
changed from its dark bronze to a sickly, 
chalky, greyish white, and with an awful 
calmness in his manner, he pointed with 
his finger to a line which ran thus :— 

“On the 24th inst., at Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight, Helen Talboys, aged twenty-two.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE HEADSTONE AT VENTNOR. 


Yrs ; there it was, in black and white— 
* Helen Talboys, aged 22.” 

When George told the governess on 
board the Argus that if he heard any evil 
tidings of his wife he should drop down 
dead, he spoke in perfeet good faith ; and 
yet here were the worst tidings that could 
come to him, and he sat rigid, white, and 
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helpless, staring stupidly at the shocked 
face of his friend. , 

The suddenness of the blow had 
stunned him. In his strange and bevil. 
dered state of mind he beean to wonder 
what had happened, and why it was that 
one line in the Times newspaper could 
have so horrible an effect upon him. 

Then by degrees even this vague oop. 
sciousness of his misfortune {faded slowly 
out of his mind, succeeded by a painful 
consciousness of external things, 

The hot August sunshine; the dusty 
window-panes and shabby painted blinds: 
a file of fly-blown play-bills fastened t 
the wall; the blank and empty fire-place. 
a bald-headed old man nodding over the 
Morning Advertiser ; the slip-shod waiter 
folding atumbled table-cloth ; and Robert 
Audley’s handsome face looking at him 
full of compassionate alarm—he knew 
that all these things took gigantie propor- 
tions, and then, one by one, melted into 
dark blots, and swam before his eyes. He 
knew that there was a great noise as of 
half-a-dozen furious steam-engines tearing 
and grinding in his ears, and he knew 
nothing more; except that somebody or 
something fell heavily to the ground. 

He opened his eyes upon the dusky 
evening in a cool and shaded room, the 
silence only broken by the rumbling of 
wheels at a distance. 

He looked about him wonderingly, but 
half indifferently. His old friend, Robert 
Audley, was seated by his side smoking. 
George was lying on a low iron bedstead 
opposite to an open window, in which 
there was a stand of flowers and two or 
three birds in cages. 

“You don’t mind the pipe, do you, 
George ?” his friend asked, quietly. 

a 

He lay for some time looking at the 
flowers and the birds: one canary was 
singing a shrill hymn to the setting sun. 

“Do the birds annoy you, George: 
Shall I take them out of the room ?” 

“No; I like to hear them sing.” 

Robert Audley knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe, laid the precious meerschaum 
tenderly upon the mantel-piece, and going 
into the next room, returned presenti 
with a cup of strong tea. 


' «Take this, George,” he said, as he 


placed the cup on a little table | - 

George’s pillow; “it will do your ue 

good.” . as 
The young man did not answer; 


¥ - 


looked slowly round the room, and then 


° 


at his friend’s grave face. 
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“Bob,” he said, “ where are we °” 

“In my chambers, dear boy, in the 
Temple. You have no lodgings of your 
own, so you may as well stay with me 
while you’re in town.” 

George passed his hand once or twice 
across his forehead, and then, in a hesi- 
tating manner, said quietly :— 

“That newspaper this morning, Bob ; 
what was it ?” 

“ Never mind just now, old boy; drink 
some tea.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried George, impatiently, 
raising himself upon the bed, and staring 
about him with hollow eyes, “I remem- 
ber all about it. Helen, my Helen! my 
wife, my darlmg, my only love! Dead, 
dead !” 

“George,” said Robert Audley, laying 
his hand gently upon the young man’s 
arm, “ you must remember that the person 
whose name you saw in the paper may not 
be your wife. There may have been some 
other Helen Talboys.” 

“No, no!” he cried; “the age corre- 
sponds with hers, and 'Talboys is such an 
uncommon name.” 

“It may be a misprint for Talbot.” 

“No, no, no; my wife is dead !” 

He shook eff Robert’s restraining hand, 
and rising from the bed, walked straight 
to the door. 

“Where are you going ?” exclaimed his 
friend. 

“To Ventnor, to see her grave 

“Not to-night, George, not to-night. I 
will go with you myself by the first train 
to-morrow.” 

Robert led him back to the bed, and 
gently forced him to lie down again. 
He then gave him an opiate, which had 
been left for him by the medical man 
whom they had called in at the coflee- 
house in Bridge Street, when George 
fainted. 

So George Talboys fell into a heavy 
slumber, and dreamed that he went to 
Ventnor, to find his wife alive and happy, 
but wrinkled, old, and grey, and to find 
his son grown into a young man. 

Farly the next morning he was seated 
Opposite to Robert Audley in the first- 
Class carriage of an express, whirling 
through the pretty open country towards 
Portsmouth, 

They landed at Ventnor under the 
burning heat of tie mid-day sun. As the 
two young men came from the steamer, 
the people on the pier stared at George’s 
white face and untrimmed beard. 

“What are we to do, George ?” Robert 
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Audley asked. “We have no clue to 
finding the people you want to see.” 

‘he young man looked at him with a 
pitiful, bewildered expression. The big 
dragoon was as helpless as a baby; and 
Robert Audley, the most vacillating and 


unenergetic of men, found himself called 
upon to act for another. He rose supe- 
rior to himself, and equal to the oceasion. 


“Had we not better ask at one 
hotels about a Mrs. Talboys, George ? 
he said. 

“Her father’s name was Maldon,” 
George muttered; “he could never have 
sent her here to die alone.” 

They said nothing more ; but 
walked straight to an hotel, where he in- 
quired for a Mr. Maldon. 

Yes, they told him, there was a gentle- 
man of that name stopping at Ventnor, a 
Captain Maldon ; his daughter was lately 
dead. The waiter would go and inquire 
for the address. 

The hotel was a busy place at this sea- 
son; people hurrying in and out, and a 
great bustle of grooms and waiters about 
the hall. 

George Talboys leaned against the 
door-post, with much the same look in his 
face as that which had frightened his 
friend in the Westminster coffee-house. 

The worst was confirmed wow. His 
wife, Captain Maldon’s daughter, was dead. 

The waiter returned in about five mi- 
nutes to say that Captain Maldon was 
lodging at Lansdowne Cottages, No. 4. 

They easily found the house, a shabby 
bow-windowed cottage looking towards 
the water. 

Was Captain Maldon at home? No, 
the landlady said; he had gone out on the 
beach with his little grandson. Would 
the gentlemen walk in and sit down a bit ? 

George mechanically followed his friend 
into the little front parlour — dusty, 
shabbily furnished, and disorderly, with a 
child’s broken toys scattered on the floor, 
and the scent of stale tobacco 
about the muslin window-curtaius. 

“Took!” said George, pointing to a 
picture over the mantel-picece. 

It was his own portrait, painted in the 


of the 


> 


old dragooning days. A pretty good 
likeness, representing him 1 rm, 
with his charger in the backgro 

Perhaps the most animated of men 
would have been scarce!y so wis com- 
forter as Robert Audley. fe did not 
utter a word to the stricken widower, but 
quietly seated himself with his back to 


George, looking out of the open window. 
DD 2 
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For some time the young man wandered 
restlessly about the room, looking at and 
sometimes touching the nicknacks lying 
here and there. 

Her workbox, with an unfinished piece 
of work; her album, full of extracts from 
Byron and Moore, written in his own 
scrawling hand ; some books which he had 
given her, and a bunch of withered flowers 
in a vase they had bought in Italy. 

“ Her portrait used to hang by the side 
of mine,” he muttered; “I wonder what 
they have done with it.” 

By-and-by he said, after about half an 
hour’s silence— 

“T should like to see the woman of the 
house; I should like to ask her about—” 

He broke down, and buried his face in 
his hands. 

Robert summoned the landlady. She 
was a good-natured, garrulous creature, 
accustomed to sickness and death, for 
many of her lodgers came to her to die. 
She told all the particulars of Mrs.Talboys’ 
last hours ; how she had come to Ventnor 
only ten days before her death, in the 
last stage of decline; and how day by 
day she had gradually but surely sunk 
under the fatal malady. Was the gen- 
tleman any relative? she asked of Ro- 
bert Audley, as George sobbed aloud. 

*‘ Yes, he is the lady’s husband.” 

“What!” the woman cried; “him as 
deserted her so cruel, and left her with 
her pretty boy upon her poor old father’s 
iia which Captain Maldon has told me 
often, with the tears in his poor eyes ?” 

“1 did not desert her,’ George cried 
out; and then he told the history of his 
three years’ struggle. 

“Did she speak of me?” he asked; 
* did she speak of me—at—at the last ?” 

“No, she went off as quiet as a lamb. 
She said very little from the first ; but the 
last day she knew nobody, not even her 
little boy, nor her poor old father, who 
took on awful. Once she went off wild 
like, talking about her mother, and about 
the cruel shame it was to leave her to die 
ina strange place, tillit was quite pitiful 
to hear her.” 

“Her mother died when she was quite 
a child,” said George. ‘ To think that 
she should remember her and speak of 
her, but never once of me.” 

The woman took him into the little 
bedroom in which his wife had died. He 
knelt down bythe bedandkissed the pillow 
tenderly, the landlady erying as he did so. 

While he was kneeling, praying per- 
haps, with his face buried in this humble 
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snow-white pillow, the wo 

thing from ; drawer, tap 

when he rose from his knees : it was + 
° . 3 along 

tress of hair wrapped in silver pa 

= per. 

I cut this off when she lay in h 
coffin,” she said, “poor dear !” . 

He pressed the soft lock to his lips 
Yes,” he murmured; “this js the dea 
hair that I have kissed so often when he 

r 
head lay upon my shoulder, But it 
always had a rippling wave in it then 
and now it seems smooth and straight.” 

“Tt changes in ‘illness,” said the land. 
lady. “If you'd like to see where they 
have laid her, Mr Talboys, my little 
—a show you the way to the church- 
yard.” 

So George Talboys and his faithfy] 
friend walked to the quiet spot, where, 
beneath a mound of earth, to which the 
patches of fresh turf hardly adhered, lay 
that wifeof whose welcoming smile George 
had dreamed so often in the far antipodes. 

Robert left the young man by the side 
of this new-made grave, and returning 
in about a quarter of an hour, found 
that he had not once stirred. 

He looked up presently, and said that if 
there was a stonemason’s anywhere near 
he should like to give an order. 

They very easily found the stonemason, 
and sitting down amidst the fragmen- 
tary litter of the man’s yard, George 
Talboys wrote in pencil this brief inscnp- 
tion for the headstone of his dead wife’s 
grave :— 

Sacred to the Memory of 
HELEN, 
THE BELOVED WIFE OF GEORGE TALBOYS, 
Who departed this life 
August 24th, 18—, aged 22, 


Deeply regretted by her sorrowing 
Husband. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ANYWHERE, ANYWHERE OUT OF THE 
WORLD. 


Wuen they returned to Lansdowne oe 
tage they found the old man had not ye 
, to the 
come in, so they walked down ae 
beach to look for him. After a on 
search they found him, sitting ne 
heap of pebbles, reading a newspapet 


eating filberts. ‘The little boy was at 


some distance from his — a 


ging in the sand with a wooden 
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The crape round the old man’s shabby 
hat, and the child’s poor little black frock, 
went to George’s heart. Go where he 
sould he met fresh confirmation of this 
ereat grief of his life. His wife was dead. 

“Mr. Maldon,” he said, as he ap- 
proached his father-in-law. 

The old man looked up, and, dropping 
his newspaper, rose from the pebbles with 
a eeremonious bow. His faded, light 
hair was tinged with grey; he had a 
pinched hook nose; watery blue eyes, 
and an irresolute-looking mouth; he 
wore his shabby dress with an affectation 
of foppish gentility ; an eye-glass dangled 
over his closely-buttoned-up waistcoat, 
and he carried a cane in his ungloved 
hand. 

“Good heavens!” eried George, “ don’t 
you know me ¥” 

Mr. Maldon started and coloured vio- 
lently, with something of a frightened 
look, as he recognised his son-in-law. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “I did not; 
for the first moment I did not. That beard 
makes such a difference. You find the 
beard makes a great difference, do you 
not, sir?” he said, appealing tc Robert. 

“Great Heaven!” exclaimed George 
Talboys, “is this the way you welcome 
me? I come to England to find my wife 
dead within a week of my touching land, 
and you begin to chatter tome about my 
heard,—you, her father !” 

“True! true!’ muttered the old man, 
wiping his bloodshot eyes; ‘a sad 
shock, a sad shock, my dear George. If 
you'd only been here a week earlier !” 

“It I had,” cried George, in an out- 
burst of grief and passion, “I scarcely 
think that I would have /e¢ her die. [ 
would have disputed for her with death. 
Twould! I would! O God! why did 
not the Argus go down with every soulon 
board her before I came to see this day ?” 

He began to walk up and; down the 
beach, his father-in-law looking helplessly 
at him, rubbing his feeble eyes with a 
handkerchief. 

_“Pvea strong notion that that old man 
didn’t treat his daughter too well,” 
thought Robert, as he watched the half- 
pay lieutenant. ‘He seems, for some 
reason or other, to be half afraid of 
George.” 

While the agitated young man walked 
up and down in a fever of regret and 
despair, the child ran to his grandfather 
and clung about the tails of his coat. 

“Come home, grandpa, come home,” 
he said, “I’m tired.” | 
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George Talboys turned at the sound of 
the babyish voice, and looked long and 
earnestly at the boy. 

He had his father’s brown eyes and 


dark hair. 


“My darling! my darling!” said 
~ . ay . . . 
George, taking the child in his arms, “] 
am your father, come across the sea to 


find you. Will you love me ?” 

The little fellow pushed him away. “] 
don’t know you,” he said. “TI love 
grandpa and Mrs. Monks at South- 
ampton.” 

“Georgey has a temper of his own, 


‘He has been 


sir,” said the old man. 
spoiled.” 

They walked slowly back to the cottage, 
and once more George Talboys told the 
history of that desertion which had 
seemed so cruel. He told, too, of the 
twenty thousand pounds banked by him 
the day before. He had not the heart to 
ask any questions about the past, and his 
father-in-law only told him that 
months after his departure they had gone 
from the place where George left them 
to live at Southampton, where Helen got a 
few pupils for the piano, and where they 
managed pretty well till her health failed, 
and she fell into the decline of which she 
died. Like most sad stories, it was a 
very brief one. 

“The boy seems fond of you, Mr. 
Maldon,” said George, after a pause. 

“Yes, yes,” answered the old man, 
sinoothing the child’s curling hair, 
“ ves, Georgey is very fond of his grand- 
father.” 

“Then he had better stop with you. 
The interest of my money will be about 
six hundred a year. You can draw a 
hundred of that for Georgey’s education, 
leaving the rest to accumulate till he is of 
age. My friend here will be trustee, and 
if he will undertake the charge, I will ap- 

oint him guardian to the boy, allowing 
in for the present to remain under your 
care.” 

“But why not take care of him your- 
self, George ?” asked Robert Audicy. 

‘“ Because I shall sail in the v ry next 
vessel that leaves Liverpool for Australia. 
I shall be better in the diggings or the 
backwoods than ever I could be here. 
I’m broken for a civilized Jife from this 
hour, Bob.” 

‘he old man’s weak eyes sparkled as 
George declared this determination. 

“My poor boy, I think you're nght,” 
he said, “I really think you're right. 
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He hesitated and broke down, as Robert 
looked earnestly at him. 

“ You’re in a great hurry to get rid of 
your son-in-law, I think, Mr. Maldon,” 
he said, gravely. 

“Get rid of him, dear boy! Oh, no, 
no! But for his own sake, my dear sir, 
for his own sake, you know.” 

“1 think for his own sake he’d much 
better stay in England and look after his 
son,” said Robert. 

But I tell you I can’t,” cried George ; 
“every inch of this accursed ground is 
hateful to me—I want to run out of it as 
I would out of agraveyard. T’ll go back 
to town to-night, get that business about 
the money settled early to-morrow morn- 
ing, and start for Liverpool without a 
moment’s delay. I shall be better when 
Tve put half the world between me and 
her grave.” 

Before he left the house he stole out to 
the landlady, and asked some more ques- 
tions about his dead wife. 

“Were they poor?” he asked; “were 
oF pinched for money while she was 
MY 2? 

“Oh, no!” the woman answered; 
“though the captain dresses shabby, he 
has always plenty of sovereigns ix, his 
purse. ‘The poor lady ~anted for no- 
thing.” 

George wes relieved at this, though it 

ied him to know where the drunken 
nalf-pay lieutenant could have contrived 
to find money for all the expenses of his 
daughter’s illness. 

But he was too thoroughly broken 
down by the calamity which had befallen 
him to be able to think much of anything, 
so he asked no further questions, but 
walked with his father-in-law and Robert 
Audley down to the boat by which they 
were to cross to Portsmouth. 

The old man bade Robert a very cere- 
monious adieu. 

“You did not introduce me to your 
friend, by-the-bye, my dear boy,”’ he said. 
George stared at him, muttered some- 
thing indistinct, and ran down the ladder 
to the boat before Mr. Maldon could re- 
peat his request. The steamer sped away 
through the sunset, and the outline of 
the island melted in the horizon as they 
neared the opposite shore. 

“To think,” said George, “that two 
nights ago at this time I was steaming 
into Liverpool, full of the hope of clasp- 
ing her to my heart, and to-night Iam 
going away from her grave |” 

The document which appointed Robert 


Audley as guardian to little George Tal 
boys was drawn up in a solicitor’s office 
the next morning. - 

“It’s a great responsibilit .” exclai 
Robert ; “TI, cuardian to hee - 
thing! JI, who never ip my life could 
take care of myself!” 

“T trust in your noble heart, Bob.” 
said George. “T know you will { “i 
care of my poor orphan boy, and see that 
he is well used by his grandfather, | 
shall only draw enough from Georgey’s 
fortune to take me back to Sydney, and 
then begin my old work again.” 

But it seemed as if George was destined 
to be himself the guardian of his son; for 
when he reached Liverpool, he found 
that a vessel had just sailed, and that 
there would not be another for a month; 
so he returned to London, and once more 
threw himself upon Robert Audley’s 
hospitality. 

The barrister received him with open 
arms; he gave him the room with the 
birds and flowers, and had a bed put 
up in his dressing-room for himself. Grief 
is so selfish that Gesrge did not know the 
sacrifices his friend made for his comfort. 
He only knew that for him the sun was 
darkened, and the business of life done. 
He sat all day long smoking cigars, and 
staring at the flowers and canaries, chafing 
for the time to pass that he might be far 
out at sea. 

But, just as the hour was drawing near 
for the sailing of the vessel, Robert 
Audley came in one day, full of a great 
scheme. A friend of his, another of those 
barristers whose last thought is of a bre, 
was going to St. Petersburg to spend the 
winter, and wanted Robert to accompally 
him. Robert would only go on condition 
that George went too. stad. 

For a long time the young man resisted; 
but when he found that Robert was, m4 
quiet way, thoroughly determined upon 
not going without him, he gave 1m, a 
consented to join the party. What h 
it matter? he said. One place was te 
same to him as another, anywhere out 0 
England: what did he care where: 

This was not a very cheerful way ° 
looking at things, but Robert Audley 
quite satisfied with having won his ¢ 
sent. 

The three young men started under 
very favourable circumstances, — 
letters of introduction to the most 1 
ential inhabitants of the Russian wie ; 

Before leaving England Robert wr” 
to his cousin Alicia, telling her ° 
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intended departure with his old friend 
George Talboys, whom he had lately met 
for the first time after a lapse of years, 
and who had just lost his wife. =~ 

Alicia’s reply came by return of post, 
and ran thus :— 


‘My pear Rosert,—How cruel of 
you to run away to that horrid St. Peters- 
burg before the hunting season! I have 
heard that people lose their noses in that 
disagreeable climate, and as yours is 
rather a long one, I should advise you to 
return before the very severe weather 
sets in. What sort of person is this 
Mr. Talboys? If he is very agreeable 
you may bring him to the Court as soon 
as you return from your travels. Lady 
Audley tells me to request you to secure 
her a set of sables, You are not to con- 
sider the price, but to be sure that the 
are the handsomest that can be obtained. 
Papa is perfectly absurd about his new 
wite, and she and I cannot get on together 
at all; not that she is disagreeable to me, 
for, as far as that goes, she makes herself 
agreeable to every one; but she is so 
irretrievably childish and silly. 

“Believe me to be, my dear Robert, 

‘“* Your affectionate Cousin, 
“‘Aricia AUDLEY.” 





CHAPTER VIL. 
AFTER A YEAR. 


Tue first year of George Talboys’ widow- 
hood passed away ; the deep band of crape 
about his hat grew brown and rusty, and 
as the last burning day of another August 
faded out, he sat smoking cigars in the 
quict chambers in Fig Tree Court, much 
as he had done the year before, when 
the horror of his grief was new to him, 
and every object in life, however trifling 
or however important, seemed saturated 
with his one great sorrow. 

But the big ex-dragoon had survived 
his affliction by a twelvemonth, and hard 
as 1t may be to have to tell it, he did not 
look much the worse for it. Heaven 
knows what inner change may have been 
worked by that bitter disappointment! 
Heaven knows what wasted agonies of 
remorse and self-reproach may not have 
racked George’s honest heart as he lay 
awake at nights thinking of the wife he 
had abandoned in the pursuit of a fortune 
which she never lived to share. 

Once, while they were abroad, Robert 
Audley ventured to congratulate him upon 
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his recovered spirits. He burst a 
bitter laugh. 

“Do you know, Bob,” le said, “that 
when some of our fellows were wounded 
in India, they came home bringing bullets 
inside them. They did not talk ot ; 
and they were stout and hearty, and looked 
as well, perhaps, as you or 1; but every 
change in the weather, however slight, 
every variation of the atmosphere, how- 
ever trifling, brought back the old agony 
of their wounds as sharp as ever tliey had 
felt it on the battle-field. Dye had my 
wound, Bob; I carry the bullet still, and 


I shall carry it into my coflin.” 
The travellers returned from St. | 


Lers- 
burg in the spring, and George again took 
up his quarters in his old friend’s cham- 
bers, only leaving them now and then to 
run down to Southampton and take a look 
at his little boy. He always went loaded 
with toys and sweetmeats to give to the 


child ; but, for all this, Georgey vould 
not become very familiar with his papa, 
and the young man’s heart sickened as he 
began to fancy that even his child was 
lost to him. 

“What canI do?” he thought. “If 
I take him away from his grandfather I 
shall break his heart ; if 1 let him remain 
he will grow up a stranger to me, and 
care more for that drunken old hypocrite 
than for his own father. But then what 
could an ignorant heavy dragoon like me 
do with such a child? What could I 
teach him, execpt to smoke cigars and 
idle about all day with his hands in his 
pockets ?” 

So the anniversary of that 30th of 
August, upon which George had seen the 
advertisement of his wife’s death in the 
Times newspaper, came round for the first 
time, and the young man put off his black 
clothes and the shabby crape from his hat, 
and laid his mourning garments in a trunk 
in which he kept a packet of his wife’s 
letters, her portrait, and that lock of hair 
which had been cut from her head after 
death. Robert Audley had never seen 
either the letters, the portrait, or the long 
tress of silky hair ; nor, indeed, had George 
ever mentioned the name of his dead wife 
after that one day at Ventnor on which he 


learned the full particulars of her decease. 

“T shall write to my cousin Alicia to- 
day, George,” the young barrist said, 
upon this very 80th of August. “ Do you 
know that the day after to-morrow is the 


Ist of September ? I shall write and tell 


her that we will both run down to the 
Court for a week’s shooting. 
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“No, no, Bob: go by yourself; they 
don’t want me, and Id rather y 

“ Bury yourself in Fig Tree Court, with 
no company but my dogs and canaries ! 
No, George, you shall do nothing of the 
. kind.” 

“ But I don’t care for shooting.” 

« And do you suppose J care for it?” 
cried Robert, with charming zaiveté. 
«Why, man, I don’t know a partridge from 
a pigeon, and it might be the Ist of April 
instead of the Ist of September for aught 
[ care. I never hurt a bird in my life, but 
I have hurt my own shoulder with the 
weight of my gun. I only go down to 
Essex for the change of air, the good 
dinners, and the sight of my uncle’s 
honest handsome face. Besides, this time 
I’ve another inducement, as I want to 
see this fair-haired paragon, my new aunt. 
You’li go with me, George ?” 

“ Yes, if you really wish it.” 

The quiet form which his grief had 
taken after its first brief violence left him 
as submissive as a child to the will of his 
friend ; ready to go anywhere or do any- 
thing; never enjoying himself, or origi- 
nating any enjoyment, but joining in 
the pleasures of others with a hopeless, 
uncomplaining, unobtrusive resignation 
peculiar to his simple nature. But the 
return of post brought a letter from Alicia 
Audley, to say that the two young men 
could not be received at the Court. 

“There are seventeen spare bed-rooms,” 
wrote the young lady, in an indignant 
running hand, “ but for all that, my dear 
Robert, you can’t come; for my lady has 
taken it into her silly head that she is too 
ill to entertain visitors (there is no more 
the matter with her than there is with me), 
and she cannot have gentlemen (great 
rough men, she says) in the house. Please 
apologize to your friend Mr. Talboys, and 
tell him that papa hopes to see you both 
in the hunting season.” 

** My lady’s airs and graces shan’t keep 
us out of Essex for all that,” said Robert, 
as he twisted the letter into a pipe-light 
for his big meerschaum. ‘“T’ll tell you 
what we'll do, George: there’s a glorious 
inn at Audley, and plenty of fishing in the 
neighbourhood: we’ll go there and have 
a week’s sport. Fishing is much better 
than shooting; you’ve only to lic on a 
bank and stare at your line; I don’t find 
that you often catch anything, but it’s 
very pleasant.” 

He held the twisted letter to the feeble 
spark of fire glimmering in the grate as 
he spoke, and then changing his mind, de- 
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liberately unfolded it and s 
crumpled paper with his ia te 

“Poor little Alicia!” he said thought 
fully; “it’s rather hard to treat her leti 4 
so cavalierly—I’ll keep it.” upon which 
Mr. Robert Audley put the note back 
into its envelope, and afterwards thrust 
it into a pigeon-hole in his office desk 
marked important. Heaven knows what 
wonderful documents there were in this 
particular pigeon-hole, but I do not think 
it likely to have contained anything of 
great judicial value. If any one could at 
that moment have told the young bar. 
rister that so simple a thing as his cousin’s 
brief letter would one day come to be a 
link in that terrible chain of evidence 
afterwards to be slowly forged in the one 
only criminal case in which he was ever to 
be concerned, perhaps Mr. Robert Audley 
would have lifted his eyebrows a little 
higher than usual. 

So the two young men left London the 
next day with one portmanteau and a rod 
and tackle between them, and reached the 
straggling, old-fashioned, fast-decaying 
village of Audley in time to order a oood 
dinner at the Sun Inn. 

Audley Court was about three-quarters 
of a mile from the village, lying, as I have 
said, deep down in a hollow, shut in by 
luxuriant timber. You could only reach it 
by a cross road, bordered by trees, and as 
trimly kept as the avenues in a gentle. 
man’s park. It wasa lonely place enough, 
even in all its rustic beauty, for so bright 
a creature as the late Miss Lucy Graham, 
but the generous baronet had transformed 
the interior of the grey old mansion into 
a little palace for his young wife, and 
Lady Audley seemed as happy as a child 
surrounded by new and costly toys. 

In her better fortunes, as in her od 
days of dependence, wherever she weut 
she seemed to take sunshine and gladness 
with her. In spite of Miss Alicia’s ut- 
disguised contempt for her stepmothers 
childishness and frivolity, Lucy was better 
loved and more admired than the be 
ronet’s daughter. That very childish- 
ness had a charm which few could resis 
The innocence and candour of an infant 
beamed in Lady Audley’s fair. face, al 
shone out of her large and liquid 
eyes. The rosy lips, the delicate nost, , 
profusion of fair ringlets, all —— 
to preserve to her beauty the charac Ws 
extreme youth and freshness. She wr 
to twenty years of age, but 1 was har 
believe her more than seventeen. 


i 
fragile figure, which she loved to dress 
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heavy velvets and stiff rustling silks, till 
she looked like a child tricked out for a 
masquerade, was as girlish as if she had 
but just left the nursery. All her amuse- 
ments were childish. She hated reading, 
or study of any kind, and loved society. 
Rather than be alone, she would admit 
Phoebe Marks imto her confidence, and 
loll on one of the sofas in her luxurious 
dressing-room, discussing a new costume 
for some coming dinner party; or sit 
chattering to the girl with her jewel box 
beside her, upon the satin cushions, and 
Sir Michael’s presents spread out in her 
lap, while she counted and admired her 
treasures. 

She had appeared at several public 
halls at Chelmsford and Colchester, and 
was immediately established as the belle 
of the county. Pleased with her high 
position and her handsome house; with 
every caprice gratified, every whim in- 
dulged; admired and caressed wherever 
she went; fond of her generous husband; 
rich in anoble allowance of pin money ; 
with no poor relations to worry her with 
claims upon her purse or patronage; it 
would have been hard to find in the county 
of Essex a more fortunate creature than 
Lucy, Lady Audley. 

The two young men loitered over the 
dinner-table in the private sitting-room at 
the Sun Inn. The windows were thrown 
wide open, and the fresh country air blew 
in upon them as they dined. The weather 
was lovely; the foliage of the woods 
touched here and there with faint gleams 
of the earliest tints of autumn; the vellow 
corn still standing in some of thie fields, 
in others just falling under the shining 
sickle ; while in the narrow lanes you met 
great waggons drawn by broad-chested 
cart-horses, carrying home the rich golden 
store. To any one who has been, during 
thelhot summer months, pent upin London, 
there is in the first taste of rustic life a 
kind of sensuous rapture scarcely to be 
described. George Talboys felt this, and 
in this he experienced the nearest ap- 
proach to enjoyment that he had ever 
known since his wife’s death. 

_The clock struck five as they finished 
dinner. 

“ Put on your hat, George,” said Robert 
Audley ; “they don’t dine at the Court 
till seven; we shall have time to stroll 
down and see the old place and its inha- 
ditants,”” 

The landlord, who had come into the 
room with a bottle of wine, looked up as 
the young man spoke, 
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“T beg your pardon, Mr. Audley,” he 
said, “ but if you want to see your uncle, 
you'll lose your time by going to the Court 
just now. Sir Michael and my lady and 
Miss Alicia have all gone to the races up 
at Chorley, and they wont be back till 
nigh upon eight o’clock, most likely. They 
must pass by here to go home.”’ 

Under these circumstances of course it 
was no use going to the Court, so the two 
young men strolled through the village and 
looked at the old church, and then went 
andreconnoitred the streamsin which they 
were to fish the next day, and by suc! 
means beguiled the time till after seven 
o'clock. At about a quarter-past that 
hour they returned to the inn, and seat- 
ing themselves in the open window, lit 
their cigars and looked out at the peaceful 
prospect. 

We hear every day of murders com- 
mitted in the country. Brutal and trea- 
cherous murders; slow, protracted agonies 
from poisons administered by some kin- 
dred hand; sudden and violent deaths by 
cruel blows, inflicted with a stake cut from 
some spreading oak, whose very shadow 
promised—peace. In the county of which 
I write, I have been shown a meadow in 
which, on a quiet summer Sunday even- 
ing, a young farmer murdered the girl who 
had loved and trusted him; and yet, even 
now, with the stain of that foul deed upon 
it, the aspect of the spot is—peace. No 
species of crime has ever been committed 
in the worst rookeries about Seven Dials 
that has not been also done in the face of 
that sweet rustic calm which still, in spite 
of all, welook on with a tender, hialf-mourn- 
ful yearning, and associate with—peace. 

It was dusk when gigs and chaises, dog- 
carts and clumsy farmers’ phactons, began 
to rattle through the village street, and 
under the windows of the Sun Inn; deeper 
dusk still when an open carriage and four 
drew suddenly up beneath the rocking 
sign-post. 

It was Sir Michael Audley’s barouche 
which came to so sudden a stop before 
the little inn. The harness of one of the 
leaders had become out of order, and the 
foremost postilion dismounted to set it 
rere 
sa it’s my uncle,” cried Robert 
Audley, as the carriage stopped. “Til 
run down and speak to him.” 

George lit another cigar, and, sheltered 
by the window curtains, looked out at the 
little party. Alicia sat with her back to 
the horses, and he could perceive, even in 
the dusk, that she was a handsome bru- 
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nette; but Lady Audley was seated on 
the side of the carriage furthest from the 
inn, and he could see nothing of the fair- 
haired paragon of whom he had heard so 
much. 

“ Why, Robert,” exclaimed Sir Michael, 
as his nephew emerged from the inn, ‘‘this 
is a surprise !”’ 

“T have not come to intrude upon yon 
at the Court, my dear uncle,” said the 
young man, as the baronet shook him by 
the hand in his own hearty fashion. 
“ Essex is my native county, you know, 
and about this time of year | generally 
have a touch of home sickness ; soGeorge 
and I have come down to the inn for two 
or three days’ fishing.” 

“‘George—George who ?” 

“George Talboys.” 

“What, has he come?” cried Alicia. 
*T’m so glad; for ’m dying to sce this 
handsome young widower.” 

“Are you, Alicia?” said her cousin. 
‘Then, egad, V’ll run and fetch him, and 
introduce you to him at once.” 

Now, so complete was the dominion 
which Lady Audley had, in her own 
childish, unthinking way, obtained over 
her devoted husband, that it was very 
rarely that the baronet’s eyes were long 
removed from his wife’s pretty face. 
When Robert, therefore, was about to 
re-enter the inn, it needed but the faintest 
elevation of Lucy’s eyebrows, with a 
charming expression of weariness and 
terror, to make her husband aware that 
she did not want to be bored by an in- 
troduction to Mr. George Talboys. 

Never mind to-night, Bob,” he said. 
“My wife is a little tired after our long 
day’s pleasure. Bring your friend to din- 
ner to-morrow, and then he and Alicia 
can make each other’s acquaintance. 
Come round and speak to Lady Audley, 
and then we’ll drive home.” 

My lady was so terribly fatigued that 
she could only smile sweetly, and hold 
out a tiny gloved hand to her nephew by 
marriage. 

“You will come and dine with us to- 
morrow, and bring your interesting 
friend ?” she said, in a low and tired 
voice. She had been the chief attraction 
of the race-course, and was wearied out 
by the exertion of fascinating half the 
county, 

“It’s a wonder she didn’t treat you to 
her never-ending laugh,” whispered Alicia, 
as she leant over the carriage door to bid 

Robert good night ; “but I dare say she 
reserves that for your delectation to- 
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morrow. I suppose ycz are fascin 
well as everybo y else ?” adde 
lady, rather snappishly, 

“She is a lovely creature, certainly,” 
murmured Robert, With placid admiration 

Oh, of course! Now, she js the first 
woman of whom I ever heard YOu say | 
civil word, Robert Audley. I’m sor “ts 
find you can only admire wax dolls.” 

Poor Alicia had had many skirmishes 
with her cousin upon that peculiar ten. 
perament of his, which, while it enabled 
him to go through life with perfect con. 
tent and tacit enjoyment, entirely pre. 
cluded his feeling one spark of enthusiasm 
upon any subject whatever. 

“ As to his ever falling in love,” thought 
the young lady sometimes, “the idea js 
too preposterous. If all the divinities 
upon earth were ranged before him, wait. 
ing for his sultanship to throw the hand. 
kerchief, he would only lift his eyebrows 
to the middle of his forehead, and tell 
them to scramble for it.” 

But, for once in his life, Robert was 
almost enthusiastic. 

“She’s the prettiest little creature you 
ever saw in your lite, George,” he ented, 
when the carriage had driven off and he 
returned to his friend. ‘ Such blue eyes, 
such ringlets, such a ravishing smile, such 
a fairy-like bonnet—all of a tremble with 
heartsease and dewy spangles, shining out 
of a cloud of gauze. George Talboys, | 
feel like the hero of a French novel: | 
am falling in love with my aunt.” 

The widower only sighed and puffed his 
cigar fiercely out of the open window. 
Perhaps he was thinking of that far-away 
time—litt!e better than five years ago, 0 
fact; but such an age gone by to him 
when he first met the woman for whom 
he had worn crape round his hat three 
days before. They returned, all those old 
unforgotten feelings; they came hack, 
with the scene of their birthplace. Aga 
he lounged with his brother officers upd? 
the shabby pier at the shabby wee 
place, listening to a dreary band noo 
cornet that was a note and a half ml. 
Again he heard the old operatic a's, an 
again sie came tripping towards him ps 
ing on her old father’s arm, and pretend 
(with such a charming, delicious, “4 
comic pretence) to be listening ae 
music, and quite unaware of the a 
tion of half-a-dozen open-mouthed ca 4 
officers. Again the old fancy came fa 
that she was something too = ts 
for earth, or earthly uses, and oe bet 
approach her was to walk ma 6 
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atmosphere and to breathe a purer air. 


And since this she had been his wife, and 
the mother of his child. She lay in the 
little churchyard at Ventnor, and only a 
year ago he had given the order for her 
tombstone. A few slow, silent tears 
dropped upon his waistcoat as he thought 
of these things in the quiet and darken- 
ing room. 

Lady Audley was so exhausted when 
she reached home, that she excused her- 
self from the dinner-table, and retired at 
once to her dressing-room, attended by 
her maid, Phoebe Marks. 

She was a little capricious in her con- 
duct to this maid—sometimes very con- 
fidential, sometimes rather reserved; but 
she was a liberal mistress, and the girl 
had every reason to be satisfied with her 
situation. 

This evening, in spite of her fatigue, 
she was in extremely high spirits, and 
gave an animated account of the races, 
and the company present at them. 

“T am tired to death, though, Phoebe,” 
she said, by-and-by. “I’m afraid 1 must 
look a perfect fright, after a day in the 
hot sun.” 

There were lighted candles on each side 
of the glass before which Lady Audley 
was standing unfasteniug her dress. She 
looked full at her maid as she spoke, her 
blue eyes clear and bright, and the rosy, 
childish lips puckered into an arch smile. 

“You are a little pale, my lady,” an- 

swered the girl, “but you look as pretty 
as ever.” 
_ “That’s right, Phoebe,” she said, fling- 
ing herself into a chair, and throwing back 
her curls at the maid, who stood, brush in 
hand, ready to arrange the luxuriant hair 
for the night. ‘Do you know, Phebe, 
Ihave heard some people say that you 
and I are alike ?” 

“J have heard them say so too, my 
lady,” said the girl, quietly; “but they 
must be very stupid to say it, for your 
ladyship is a beauty, and I’m a poor plain 
creature.” 

“Not at all, Phoebe,” said the little 
lady, superbly ; “you are like me, and 
your features are very nice; it is only 
colour that you want. My hair is pale 
yellow shot with gold, and yours is drab ; 
my eyebrows and eyelashes aredark brown, 
and yours are alinost—I scarcely like to 
say It, but they’re almost white, my dear 

hebe. Your complexion is sallow, and 
mine is pink and rosy. Why, with a bottle 
of hair-dye, such as we see advertised 
In the papers, and a pot of rouge, 
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you'd be as good-looking as I, any day 
Phoebe.” hn 
_ She prattled on in this way for a long 
time, talking of a hundred frivolous sub- 
jects, and ridiculing the people she had 
met at the races for her maid’s amuse- 
ment. Her step-daughter came into the 
dressing-room to bid her good night, and 
found the maid and mistress laughing 
aloud over one of the day’s adventures. 


Alicia, who was never familiar with her 
servants, withdrew in diseust at my lady’s 
frivolity. 


Go on brushing my hair, Pheebe,” 
Lady Audley said, every time the girl was 
about to complete her task; “I quite 
enjoy a chat with you.” 

At last, just as she had dismissed her 
maid, she suddenly called her back. 
** Phoebe Marks,” she said, ‘I want you 
to do me a favour.” 

** Yes, my lady.” 

“1 want you to go to London by the 
first train to-morrow morning to execute 
a little commission for me. You may take 
a day’s holiday afterwards, as I know you 
have friends in town; and I shall give you 
a five-pound note if you do what I want, 
and keep your own counsel about it.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“‘See that that door is securely shut, 
and come and sit on this stool at my 
feet.” 

The girl obeyed. Lady Audley 
smoothed her maid’s neutral-tinted hair 
with her plump, white, and bejewelled 
hand as she reflected for a few moments. 

“ And now listen, Phoebe. What 1 want 
you todo is very simple.” _ 

It was so simple that it was told in 
five minutes, and then Lady Audley re- 
tired into her bed-room, and curled her- 
self up cosily under the eider-down quilt. 
She was a chilly little creature, and loved 
to bury herself in soft wrappings of satin 
and fur. 

“Kiss me, Phoebe,” she said, as the 


girl arranged the curtains. ‘I hear Sir 
Michael’s step in the anteroom; you will 
meet him as you go out, and you may as 
well tell him that you are going up by 
the first train to-morrow morning to get 


my dress from Madame Frederick for the 
dinner at Morton Abbey.” 

It was late the next morning when 
Lady Audley went down to breakfast— 


past ten o’clock. While she was sipping 
her coffee a servant brought her a sealed 
packet, anda book for her to sign. 
“A telegraphic message!” she cried ; 
for the convenient word telegram had not 
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yet been invented. ‘“ What can be the 
matter ?” 

She looked up at her husband with 
wide-open, terrified eyes, and seemed 
half afraid to break the seal. The en- 
velope was addressed to Miss Lucy 
Graham, at Mr. Dawson’s, and had been 
sent on from the village. 

“ Read it, my darling,” he said, “ and 
do not be alarmed; it may be nothing of 
any importance.” 

It came from a Mrs. Vincent, the 
schoolmistress with whom she had lived 
before entering Mr. Dawson’s family. The 
lady was dangerously ill, and implored 
her old pupil to go and see her. 

“Poor soul! she always meant to leave 
me her money,” said Lucy, with a mourn- 
ful smile. ‘She has never heard of the 
change in my fortunes. Dear Sir Michael, 
I must go to her.” 

“To be sure you must, dearest. If she 
was kind to my poor girl in her adversity, 
she has a claim upon her prosperity that 
shall never be forgotten. Put on your 
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bonnet, Lucy; we shall 
catch the express.” 

. ba will go with me?” 

“Of course, my darling. 
pose I would iat es elect 7 

“J was sure you would go with me” 
she said thoughtfully. 

“* Does your friend send any address?” 

Bee No; but she always lived at Crescent 
Villa, West Brompton; and no doubt 
she lives there still.” 

There was only time for Lady Audley 
to hurry on her bonnet and shaw] before 
she heard the carriage drive round to the 
door, and Sir Michael calling to her at the 
foot of the staircase. 

Her suite of rooms, as I have said 
opened one out of another, and terminated 
in an octagon antechamber hung with oil 
paintings. Even in her haste she paused 
deliberately at the door of this room, 
double locked it, and dropped the key 
into her pocket. This door, once locked, 
cut off all access to my lady’s apart. 
ments. 


be in time to 


(To be continued.) 


POEM. 


(From the German, * Am stillen Pfad der kindheit fleuzt.”) 


Aone the path of childhood flows 
A clear and lovely stream ; 
Theblue of heaven delights to rest 
Its image on its placid breast 
Where waves of silver gleam. 
Without that blessed stream, forlorn 
And desolate were life’s young morn, 
Now bright as skies above. 
Ah! well we know that lovely stream, 
It is a mother’s love. 


Upon that stream, in brightness smiling 
A graceful flower bends down; 

To gentle children, dear and kind, 

It loves its blossom’d gold entwined, 
Pure innocence to crown ; 

And where it gleams not, blight and gloom 

O’ershadow childhood’s radiant bloom, 
Changing its joy to sadness. 

Ah! well we know that precious flower, 
And call it mother’s gladness. 


Over the path of childhood gleams 
A star of silvery ray; 
No envious cloud can dim its light, 
{t shines with lustre over bright, 
To lead and cheer the way. 
Without this light, life’s morn were clouded, 
And childhood’s path in gloom enshrouded : 
Now all is radiance there. 
Ah! well we know that watchful star, 
A mother’s tender care. 
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FABLES, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


SELECTED AND TRANSLATED INTO RHYME AND BLANK VERSE FROM GREEK. LATIN; 
FRENCH, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN WRITERS, BY GEORGE BURGES, A.M., AND 
MISS M. A. STODART. 


To which are added a few from the German. 





Tie peculiarity of the present collection of fables, chiefly sopic, is, first, that the 
eveatest part of the translations is now made for the first time; secondly, that, in 
the ease of those taken from the Greek especially, the present translators have had 


recourse to the original language, and not trusted, as their ae did, to 
imperfect Latin versions ; thirdly, that the incidents of many fables have been selected 
from different representations, to be found in various MSS. and authors; and, lastly. 


that some of them have been obtained from MSS. in the British Musewn, or from 
printed works very little known, and not to be found except in the Bodleian and 
similar extensive libraries, 

As regards the translators it will be sufficient to state that both are known 
already, Mr. Burges by name and Miss Stodart by initials, as the contributors of 
some metrical versions of epigrams to be found inthe Greek Anthology, published in 
Mr. Bohn’s Classical Library. ~ 


PROLOGUE TO THE FABLES. 


TuE sage, with moral wisdom fraught, 
Who first in Greece these fables taught, 
With mind of comprehensive view 

The brute creation round him drew. 

The lordly lion left his den, 

And, as the writer waved his pen, 

Inferior birds, beasts, insects, all 

Were summoned to attend his call. 

The finny tribe forsook their cells 

Of sea-weed and of coral; shells 

Were wafted from the pearly shore, 

And India’s gems increased his store. 

“ Mankind,” he cried, “from these shall learn 
What’s good and evil to discern ; 

The lion, generous, great, and brave, 

Shall teach e’en kings the weak to save ; 
The wily fox, from nature’s school, 

May warn the knave, instruct the fool ; 
And asses, geese, proclaim at once 

Their brayings, hissings, for the dunce. 
The wise the crane shall teach—who tornis, 
Prescient of winter’s clouds and storins, 
His troops in air, and, soaring high, 
Conducts them to a milder sky— 

How men to distant lands their way 
Should wend, when comes the dreary day 
On native soil, and toil obtains 

Little to lighten labour’s pains. 

Nay, every bird who nest prepares 

With skill, that shames the artist’s cares, 
Will man forewarn his home to build, 
With future young ones to be fill’d. 

The butterfly’s gay wings behold, 

Adorn’d with colours, blue, red, cold; 

And say, if man, in all his pride, — 
Is with more splendid vests supplied. 

























































FABLES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


E’en pearls from sea, and stones from mine, 
In which vain lordlings love to shine, 

His mind enlighten’d will despise 

Whom nature’s volume has made wise.” 
If such thy aim, and if thy page 

Conveys just precepts from the sage, 

Go forth, my book, and hope to please 
Readers of sense with minds at ease; 
And those who deem that life has more 
Pursuits for man, than but to store 

Day after day fresh hordes of wealth, 
That oft is gain’d by loss of health; 

And when ’tis hoped ’twill pleasure bring, 
Of death is felt the fatal sting. 

If such should praise, 1’ll nothing deem 
The rest, with narrow thoughts and mean, 
Content life’s path to make secure 

By lessons grave and morals pure. 


FABLE I.—Tue Lion, SportsMAN, anp Fox. 
> 3 


To fields a sportsman, skill’d in archery, sped; 
The beasts, affrighted, from his arrows fled, 

And blood in thickets plentiful was shed. 

But when the lion, stalking in his pride, 

To battle call’d him, and his power defied— 

‘“‘ Stay,” said the man, ‘‘ I’m hast’ning to the spot 
Where thou art now ; but victory hope thou not. 
Mceting my messenger, thou’lt wounded know 
Me, and what 1 cando.” He drew the bow, 

His legs apart ; the arrow, with sure aim, 

On the fierce-looking lion’s eyeballs came, 

Who to the desert, wounded, slunk away ; 
Where, standing near, sly Reynard bade him stay 
Boldly once more. Said Lion: “ Ne’er again 
With tricks shalt thou mislead my silly brain, 

To meet in close encounter such a foe. 

Who message sends so dreadful, well I know 
Will, when he comes himself, bring greater woe.” J —M. A. 5. 


1 EEE 


FABLE IL.—Tur Farmer anp THIEF UNKNOWN. 


DiGGInG a trench, a farmer lost his spade, 

And fruitless search amongst the rusties made, 
For each denied the theft; when to a town 

Hard by he led them, to swear theft unknown : 
For country folks conceive that gods who dwell 
In fields know little, and still less can tell; 

But that town-gods are truly gods, whose eye 
Sees all, and can e’en hidden frauds desery. 
Ent’ring the gates, their feet the rustics lave 
Where a cool fountain yields its limpid wave ; 
And while they take the food their wallets hold, 
The city’s crier a reward of gold, 

Not little, to him promised, who could say 

Who from a temple wealth had ta’en away. 
Farmer this hearing, said: ‘ In vain I’ve come— 
How can the god here know of thief at home ? 
Since hands that robb’d him have escaped his ken, 
And he with.gold seeks knowledge e’en from men.” —M. A- S. 
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FABLE ILL—Tue Goatuerp anp Ewe. 


A GOATHERD wish’d his ewes would come 
Where he with inilk-pail stood, and home 
Return. Some came, some not. One ewe, 
Despite of all that he could do, 

By voice and whistling, stay’d her feet, 
Still browsing upon goat-leaf sweet ; 

Till he, from far stone-hurling, broke 

{fer horn; and then entreating spoke : 

“ My fellow-servant Ewe, I pray, 

By Pan, who holds o’er flocks the sway, 
And fields protects, and wooded dell, © 

Do not the deed to master tell ; 

Tl’ unwilling act through anger came— 
‘Too quick my hand, too sure its aim.” 

“ How can I hide,” said Ewe, “so plain 

A deed, and silent bear the pain? 

The horn itself will clearer show, 

‘Than e’en my tongue, the luckless blow.”—M. A. S. 





FABLE IV.—Tur Two Ficutine Cocks. 


A Ficut betwixt two Tanagra cocks arose; 
Yor they, like men, through passion fall to blows, 
When love gives rise to jealousy and strife, 
And little’s deem’d the risk of loss of life. 
Wounds both received; but he who had the worst, 
Turn’d—as the coward will—his tail, nor durst, 
Beneath the hen-roost hid, renew the fight ; 
While he who gain’d what was the prize of might, 
I'lew to the hen-roost’s top; where crowing loud, 
And his wings flapping, of the victory proud, 
Sung, “‘ Cock-a-doodle-do, no more the foe 
Before the victor’s fase his own will show.” 
This struck of eagle seeking prey the ears ; 
Who, stooping'down, the victor rathless tears, 
And pleasant food for eaglets homeward bears. 
Which when the vauquish’d saw, he to the yard 
Strutting came back: and for defeat reward 
Better than all the victor’s glory gain’d ; 
Since he amidst the hens a monarch reign’d, 
Nor was by fighting with a rival pain’d. 

The man who great appears in glory’s shape, 

You’ll find from dangers rarely will escape. 





FABLE V.—Tuz FisHerMAN AND Littie Fisu. 


By the sea-shore a fisherman with line 
To catch was trying on what he might dine, 

And long had tried, when he beheld by chance 

A tiny fish upon the horse-hair dance, 

Caught by the bait. When out of water brought 
Penting, it said— With what good am I fraught 
Vor thee? how small the pleasure wilt thou feel 
Tf now thou tak’st me hungry for a meal! 

As yet I’m little. On the strand but now, 

My mother—of the size of a sea-cow— _ 
Spawn’d me. Then let me go. When big I’m grown, 
Aud shall be well as food for hunger known, 



























































FABLES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 







Come here again, and take me, if you will, 
A prize of value and a proof of skill.” 
‘Thus it begg’d muttering, and gave a leap ; 
But captor it could not cajole, nor sleep 

Pour on his sense by words; who on a reed 
Stuck it, and sharply said—“ A fool indeed 

I were, to throw gains small, buf sure, away, 
And greater, but uncertain, seek another day.” 

























FABLE VI.—Tune Horse anp acGep Ass. 


A sty fellow had a horse, whose back 

He never loaded ; while a heavy pack 

On an old ass he laid; when idle stept 

The favour’d horse, by a loose halter kept 

Near the man’s side; till much by labour press’d, 
The donkey thus the toilless steed address’d, 

With heavy moanings :—* If thou, horse, wilt bear 
Of this o’erwhelming load a trifling share— 





Since strength I want it all alone t? endure— 
I may last out; if not, of this be sure, 

I soon shall sink!” ‘Creep on in silence, ass,” 
Said saucy horse. When soon this came to pass— 
Donkey o’erweighted sunk, and falling, died, 

As he foretold; when of the ass the hide 
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FABLES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


The man stript off, and placed it on the back 
Of horse, together with the heavy pack 
Donkey had lately carried. Then this moan 
Came from the horse: “I now must bear alone— 
‘Thanks to my former folly, that did scorn 
‘lo take a burden easy to be borne— 
Not only what old ass did, but, my pride 
To punish, e’en of donkey dead the hide.” 
Help those with life’s too heavy burden vext, 
For aught you know, your turn may be the next. 


FABLE VII.—Tue Srork anp Farmer. 


Tw a rich corn-field nets a farmer laid, 

Where oft the seed-destroying cranes were made 
A prize. But with them once a stork was seen 
Entangled in the nets, whose wing had been 
Hurt by a stone and stay’d its flight. With tone 
So sad, it might have soften’d heart of stone, 

All angry feelings it thus tried to tame :— 

“Do, man, show pity to a bird that’s lame! 

For in my flight 1 came down on your farm 

To seek a sojourn—not to do you harm. 

Noi crane, the seed-destroyer, is my name ; 

But amongst birds alone I boast a fame 

For pious acts. My father, when in years, 

I nurse and help in sickness. Through me fears 
Men do not feel of snakes ; they are my food ; 
And through me’s thinn’d of croaking frogs the brood. 
My name is Stork; of my wings mark the hue; 
This shows I’m not of the seed-stealing crew.” 
The farmer, with a grin to stork, replied— 

“ What is the pious life on which you pride 
Yourself, I do not know; but this I know, 

I’ve caught you with the flock that is the foe 

Of my new-planted fields. To death with them, 
As fellow-culprit, I will thee condemn. 

For well have laws laid down—‘ Who herds with thicves, 
Yet nothing steals, the same fate well receives.’ ” 


FABLE VIII.—Tue Bear ann Fox. 


A Bear was boasting of his love 
For man, and said, the truth to prove, 
‘That e’en a corpse—his love was such— 
He never could endure to touch. 

‘This Reynard heard, and sneering said— 
“T wish much rather Bear had made 
This boast, that not on corpse a feast 
He made, like any other beast, 

Nor that from living body blood 
He drew, nor tore warm flesh for food ; 
For now, who touches not the dead, 

Is on the living gladly fed.” 

Who hurts me living, means the tale, 
Need not for me, when dead, bewail. 





























































































































CHAPTER XXII. 


MOTHER AND SON, 


SamvEL Pecker and his guest, seated 
over their wine in the white parlour, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve, 
were startled by the violent ringing of the 
bell communicating with Sarah’s bed- 
chamber. Samuel was too good a hus- 
band not to recoguise the vibration of 
that particular bell. Without stopping 
to apologize to his distinguished visitor, 
he hurried from the room and along the 
corridor to Sarah’s chamber. The pedlar 
had left this apartment under the care of 
Betty, who had been ordered by Mrs. 
Pecker to find the gaunt-lookmg wan- 
derer sleeping room in one of the garrets 
in the roof, or in some loft over the stable. 
Thomas Masterson declared himself little 
scrupulous as to where he slept, so that 
he had a mattress or a heap of straw to 
lie upon, and room to stretch his legs. 

Sarah was alone, therefore, when the 
landlord entered the room in answer to 
the loud summons on the bell. 

The invalid, seated up in bed, stared 
wildly at him as he showed his frightened 
face upon the threshold of the door. 

“Samuel,” she said, clasping her hands 
upon her forehead, as if to steady the 
bewilderment of the brain within, “ have 
I been mad or dreaming? Who have you 
yonder in the white parlour ?” 

“The gentleman that came at Christ- 
mas, Sarah; the gentleman——” 

“The eyes; the restless, restless black 
eyes, like my baby’s,” cried Sarah, in a 
voice that was almost ashriek. “TI ought 
to have known him by his eyes. I ought 
to have known yi 

ler terrified husband thought that she 
Was raving in some paroxysm of delirium. 

“Sarah,” he said—“ Sarah, what is it?” 

“The eyes,” she repeated; “ the eyes 
of the child you’ve heard me tell of; the 
child 1 lost long before I knew you, 
Samuel; the child whose cruel father was 
my first husband, Thomas Masterson.” 

“ But what of him to-night, Sarah ?” 

“Ay, what of him to-night,” she re- 
peated, wildly, pushing the hair off her 
forehead with both her feverish hands; 
“what of him to-night? Who is there in 
the white parlour ?” 

“Sir Lovel Mortimer,’ answered 
Sanuel, more and more eonvinced that 
his wife was distraught by the fever, and 
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wondering how he should prevail upo) 
the one doetor of Compton to a. 
the sick woman without delay, The 
affectionate husband was contemplating 
the necessity of bloodletting, and lec. 
ing, and cataplasms, and such barbarous 
remedies as were popular in that day. _ 

“Sir Lovel Mortinier, known to his 
friends, companions, and the Bow-stree: 
runners as Captain Fanny,” said Sarah, 
slowly, repeating the words of Thoma: 
Masterson; “let me see him.” 

Samuel stared aghast. 

** Let me see him,” she repeated, 

“See him—Sir Lovel Mortimer—¢) 
West-country baronet ?” 

“The youth with the black eyes; the 
poor unhappy boy ; the—let ine see him, 
let me see him.” 

Samuel shrugged his shoulders hope. 
lessly. We know that he was a simple 
and faithful creature. If his sick wife 
had asked him to carry the moon to her 
bedside, he would, no doubt, have made 
some feeble effort to gratify her. It was 
a small thing, then, to shuffle along the 
corridor and request the baronet to vist 
the invalid’s chamber. Sir Lovel mht, 
perhaps, be -skilled in bloodletting and 
pharmacy, as some country gentlemen 
were in those days, and might be able to 
reduce this terrible fever and delirium. 

Indeed, it seemed as if his presence 
had some soothing influence upon tle 
sick woman, for Sarah quietly motioned 
him to a seat by her bedside, and then 
turning with a white but tranquil face to 
Samuel Pecker, bade him leave the room. 

Sick or well, her ascendancy over hin 
was always the same, and despite his 
bewilderment, he obeyed her without re 
monstrance. i 

Being left alone with the young higi- 
wayman, she lay perfectly still for some 
moments, looking earnestly at the hand- 
some face dimly illuminated by the candle 
burning on the table near the bed. Cap- 
tain Fanny had been too well accustome: 
to meet with adventures in the errauc 
course of his short life to be much allected 
by the fancy of a sick woman; he ro 
therefore, very quictly, playing with Ms 
sword-hilt, and waiting Sarah's picas 
to speak. — 

But the invalid lay so long im sient, 
gazing, ah, Heaven knows with Wwilat 
vague mat ernal love and yearning, a 
sharp prolile of that young 
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chin with many a midnight brawl and 
revel, that at last the restless gentleman 
fairly lost patience. 

«J don’t suppose you sent for me for 
the pleasure of staring at me, ma’am,” 
ye said. ‘I’m no ill-looking fellow, per- 
haps; but I’m not like the waxen images 
in Westminster Abbey, only good to be 
looked at. It’s getting late, and I’ve had 
aweary day of it,” he added, with a yawn; 
“have you nothing to say to me 

“Much, much; so much that it’s hard 
io tell how to begin.” . 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, 
and fell to staring at the showy rings upon 
his white hands. 

“Thave heard ill news to-night,” said 
Sarah, slowly ; ‘sorrowful news of an 
only child that I thought was dead and 
cone,” 
~ Captain Fanny made no reply. He 
thought the speaker’s wits were bewil- 
dered and that it was best to let her have 
her say without making any attempt to 
question or contradict her. But the next 
words she uttered brought the blood to 
his face and set his heart (which was not, 
that of a coward) beating at a gallop. 

“There has been one here to-night,” 
she said, “who has told me who and what 
you are.” 

Who and what he was! This sick 
woman, in this lonely wayside inn, ina 
quiet Cumbrian village, where he thought 
himself safe in playing the baronet and 
ine gentlemen, safe in hiding from the 
justice that was rarely off his track—this 
ieeble woman knew him and might de- 
uounce him. From his very boyhood his 
fe had been a game of fast and loose with 
the gallows; and after those few brief heart- 
veats of surprise he recovered himself 
and was able to make light of the danger. 

“You know me ?” Pee 

“Yes; you are a highwayman, and they 
call you Captain Fanny.” 

He clutched her wrist in his thin, 
uervous hand. 

—- ou'll not peach upon me ?” 

Sue shook her head, looking at him 
With a mournful smile. 

“Ot all the creatures upon this wide 
earth,” she said, “I should be the last to 
a0 that.” 

_ “Not that it would so much matter,” 
“¢ muttered, speaking not to Sarah, but 
7 himself, “A few months, maybe a few 
Neeks, more or less. It wouldn’t matter, 
+ It wasn’t for Jack Ketch.” 

He put his fingers to his throat, and 


‘nfled nervously with his laced cravat, as 
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if he already felt the coarse hands of the 
hangman, and the rope about his neck. 

“Henry Masterson,” said the sick 
woman, “tell me where and how your 
life has been spent.” 

She called him by a name which he 
had not heard for seventeen years, and 
the faint hectic flush faded away from 
his hollow cheeks, leaving them white as 
the coverlet upon Sarah’s bed. 

“You wonder that I know your name,” 
said Mrs. Pecker; “ but, oh, my boy, my 
boy, the wonder was that when I saw 
you this Christmas lately past, I did not 
guess the reason of my trouble at the 
sight of you. As if there could be but 
one reason for that trouble. As if there 
could be more than one face in all the 
world to set my heart beating as it beat 
that night. As if I could feel what I 
felt then at sight of any face but one, and 
that the one that was a baby’s face four- 
and-twenty years ago, and looked up at 
me out of my own baby’s cradle.” 

The young man drew his breath in 
short fierce gasps, and turning suddenly 
upon Sarah, spoke to her in a thick, 
husky voice. 

** What do you mean ?” he said; “what 
do you mean? I have heard my father 
say that 1 was born in Cumberland, and 
that he deserted my mother, carrying 
me away with him when I was but a 
child in arms. What is it you mean by 
this wild talk ?” 

The Bible, which Sarah had kissed a 
short time before, lay open on the table 
by the bedside. She stretched out her 
hand, and laying it upon the page, said 
solemnly— 

‘“‘T mean, Henry Masterson, that J was 
the wretched wife and mother whom that 
bad man deserted, and that you are my 
only child.” 

‘The young man dropped his head upon 
the coverlet and sobbed aloud, his mother 
weeping over him and caressing him all 
the while. 

“My boy! my boy!” she eried, “have 
they told me the truth ? Is it true 

«That Iam thief and a highwayman? 
Yes, mother; and that I have never been 
honest since my babyhood, or lived with 
honest people since I can remember. 
My father cuffed me and beat me, and 
haif-starved me and neglected me, and 
left me for days and days together in 
some wretched den, forgetting that such a 
creature as his son lived upon the earth: 
but he did not forget to teach me to 
steal, and I was quick to yours lesson. 
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I ran away from him when I was ten 
years old, and lived with gipsies and 
tramps and thieves and vagabonds and 
beggars, till I was cleverer at all their 
wicked businesses than those that were 
three times my age, and they made much 
of me and pampered me for my pretty 
looks and my cleverness, till I left them 
for a higher way of life, and fell in with 
a man who was my master first and my 
servant afterwards, but who, from first to 
last, was one to stifle every whisper of 
my conscience and every hope of ever 
being a better man. The history of my 
life would fill twenty volumes, mother, 
but you might read the moral of it in 
three lines. It’s been a straight race for 
the gallows from beginning to end.” 

He had lifted his head to say all this. 
The tears he had shed were already half- 
dried by the fever of his flushed cheeks, 
and his eyes glittered with a burning 
light. 

“Tell me, my boy,” said Sarah, cling- 
ing about this new-found son, “tell me, 
is there any danger—any danger for your 
life ?” 

He shook his head mournfully. 

“T’ve never cared much how or when 
I risked it,” he answered. “I’ve well!- 
nigh thrown it away for a wager before 
this; but I feel to-night as if I should 
like to keep it for your sake, mother.” 

“ And is there any danger ?” 

“Every danger, if they scent out my 
whereabouts just yet awhile. But if I 
can only cheat the gallows for two 
months longer, Master Jack Ketch will 
be cozened of his dues.” 

His mother knew by the mocking bit- 
terness of the tone in which he said these 
words that some sinister meaning lurked 
beneath them. 

“ How, my darling ?” 

“ Because a learned physician in London 
told me a couple of weeks ago, after 
sounding my chest and knocking me 
about till I was fairly out of patience, 
that my lungs are for the most part gone, 
and that I have not three months to 
live.” 

Sarah looked in his face, and in the 
hollow, wasted cheeks, the parched lips, 
burnt pale with fever, the glassy lustre 
of the great black eyes, the pinched and 
sharpened aspect of every feature, she 
saw the signs and tokens from which it 
needed no physician’s skill to read the 
dismal verdict—Death. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE FINDING OF THE Bony. 


Tur body of George Duke was found, 

Nigh upon two months had passed Since 
that January night upon which Millicens 
Duke rushed half distraught into the hall 
at the Black Bear to tell her horrible 
story; for nigh upon two months the 
unhappy lady had languished in Carlisle 
jail, waiting the Spring assizes, and the 
assembling of those grave and learned 
gentlemen, and those wise and honourable 
jurymen who were to decide whether tha: 
feeble hand had been lifted against th: 
life of a fellow-creature. 

The captain’s body was found jin g 
dismal pool behind the stables at Compton 
Hall. How the hiding-place had come to 
be overlooked in that general search whic) 
had been made immediately after the 
murder, no one was able to say. Every 
man who had assisted in that search de- 
clared emphatically that he had looked 
everywhere; and yet itseemed clearenough 
that no one had looked here; for, as the 
end of March drew nigh, and the inhabi- 
tants of Compton were busy talking of 
Mrs. Duke’s approaching trial, thedraugit- 
horses on the Compton Hail farm refused 
to drink the stagnant water of this pool, 
and a vile miasma rising from its shallow 
bosom set the slow brains of the farn- 
labourers at work to discover the cause 0! 
the mischief. A dismal horror was brougli 
to the light of day by this search. ‘The 
body of a man, rotted out of all semblance 
to humanity, was found lying at te 
bottom of that stagnant pool, as it had 
doubtless Jain ever since that night m 
January, when the falling snow blotted 
away the traces of the murderer's itt, 
and fell like a sheltering curtain upon Me 
footsteps of crime. 

The stable-yard lay behind the pm 
flower-beds and straight walks of the htt 
pleasure-ground below the garden-chamvt! 
in which George Duke had been murdered. 
Between the stable-yard and this 1 
lected flower-garden there was no vai’ 
but a quick-set hedge and a little os 
gate. From this gate to the pond be ne 
the stables the distance was about thu" 
yards. fore 
It was a likely enough place, thereto: 
for the murderer to choose for the © 
cealment of his victim; but whoever. nt 
dragged the body,of George ~“—_ a 
the garden-chamber to this poo ie 
have had another task to perform 0 
his hideous work was done. Every pit 
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of water in Compton had been frozen 
over on that January night; the mur- 
derer must, therefore, have broken a hole 
in the ice before throwing the body into 
the pond, and this hole being frozen over 
the next morning by daybreak, and the 
pond, moreover, being thickly covered 
with a bed of snow, it was scarcely so 
strange that those who searched for the 
body should have overlooked this hiding- 
lace. 

| At the bottom of the pool was found 
‘the instrument which the murderer had 
doubtless used to break up the ice. It was 
a thick oaken walking-stick, the centre of 
which was hollowed out so as to conceal a 
rapier. The old squire had had a strange 
fancy for quaint walking-sticks, loaded 
canes, sword-sticks, and such weapons ; 
and there could be little doubt that this 
oaken stick was taken from a collection of 
these things which had lain for years in a 
closet beside the parlour chimney. 

The remains were carried into one of 
the empty chambers in Compton Hall, and 
: coroner’s inquest was there held upon 
tem, 

The particulars of the murder were al- 
ready so well known to all present that 
there was no need to recapitulate them ; 
0 little was said, except such brief state- 
meuts as were made by the farm-labourers 
relative to the finding of the body. 

No one seemed for an instant to enter- 
tamadoubt that this was the body of 
George Duke, although there was little 
cnough about these decomposed remains 
by which to prove identity. The few 
rotting rags of clothing still hanging about 
the corpse consisted only of the shreds of 
a shirtyxbreechesy and stockings. There 
Was no trace of the shabby coat with the 
naval buttons, the three-cornered hat, 
Waistcoat, and boots, which the captain 
Wore on returning to Compton. Yet these 
things had disappeared on the night of the 
Murder, 
| the coroner’s jury took no pains to un- 
<te this branch of the dismal mystery. 
—aaes did they puzzle themselves by at- 
«upting to understand how feeble Milli- 
ceut Duke could have contrived to drag 
- body of a strong man from the garden- 

‘antber to the pond behind the stables. 
— in those days did her work briefly 
an . The coroner’s jury pronounced a 
; ‘dict to the effect that a body—sup- 
bosed to be the missing body of George 

uke—had been found in a pond on the 
premises belonging to Compton Hall. 

Millicent, in her cell at Carlisle, re- 
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ceived the news of the discovery of the 
body, and the verdict which had followed 
that discovery, as calmly as if neither the 
one nor the other were to have any in- 
fluence on her fate. She had never even 
cared to wonder about the disappearance 
of the murdered man. She knew that he 
was dead, that a sudden and terrible doom 
had overtaken him, and had freed her from 
the bonds which had, from the first hour of 
her wedded life, been hateful. She knew 
this, and she had asked to know no more. 
The law of the land must have its will of 
her. The frail, womanly nature had been 
so shaken by the horrors of that January 
night, that even the thought of a shame- 
ful death could scarcely terrify her. 

Two months had passed since Milli- 
cent’s examination before Mr. Justice 
Bowers, and nothing had been seen of 
Darrell Markham. Brief letters came 
now and then for Sarah Pecker, telling her 
how the young man was hard at work for 
the good of his cousin; but each of these 
letters was less hopeful than the last, and 
Sarah began to despair of any help from 
that quarter for the hapless prisoner lan- 
ruishing in Carlisle jail. 

Sarah had travelled to that city several 
times to see her old master’s daughter, 
and each time had found Mrs. Duke 
equally calm and resigned: pale, and thin, 
and faded, it is true, but less altered than 
Sally thought to find her by this long im- 
prisonment. 

Once, and once only, Millicent uttered 
some words that struck a shivering horror 
to the very heart of the listener. 

It was towards the close of her dreary 
incarceration that Mrs. Duke thus terrified 
her honest-hearted friend. Sarah had been 
reading Darrell’s last letter, in which, 
though evidently wrestling hard with de- 
spair, he promised that he would labour 
to the very death to clear his cousin’s 
name, when Millicent began wringing her 
hands and erying mournfully :— 

“Why does Darrell take this trouble 
for me? Let the worst that can befal 
ine, I have little wish to live; and after 
all, Sarah—after all, who can tell that I 
am really guiltless of George Duke's 
blood ?” a . 

“ Miss Millicent !—Miss Millicent! 

“Who can tell? I know that I was 
nigh upon being distraught that cruel 
night upon which my husband came home. 
Who knows if it may not be as Mr. 
Bowers thinks, that I killed him in a- 
paroxysm of madness ? Heaven knows I 
was close enough to madness that night. 
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Sarah Pecker fell upon her knees at 
the feet of Mrs. Duke. 

“Oh, Miss Milly!” she cried, “for 
pity’s sake—for the sake of the merciful 
God who looks down upon you and sees 

our helplessness, do not utter these 
Leotitle words. Do you know that to 
say in the court of justice one week hence 
what you have said to me this day, would 
be to doom yourself to certain death. J 
know, Miss Millicent, that you are inno- 
cent, and you knowit too. Never, never, 
never let that thought leave your brain ; 
for when it does, you will be Mad! _ Re- 
member, whatever others may think of 
you ;—however the wisest in the land 
may judge you;—remember through all, 
and until death—if death must come— 
that you are innocent !” 

Sarah Pecker did not content herself 
with this adjuration, she waited upon the 
governor of the jail, and being admitted 
to his presence, implored of him that he 
would place some kind and discreet 
woman in the cell with Mrs. Duke, as 
nurse or watcher, for that the poor lady 
was in danger of losing her wits from the 
effects of long and solitary confinement. 
*T would ask leave to stay with her 
myself, poor darling,” Sarah said, “but 
that I have one lying ill at home whose 
days are well-nigh numbered.” 

rs. Pecker spoke with a_ heartfelt 
energy that carried conviction with it; 
and although those were no great days 
for mercy, and though the glorious fiction 
of the law which pretends to hold a man 
innocent until the hour of his condemna- 
tion was then little attended to, the 
governor acceded to Sarah’s prayer, and 
a woman (herself doing penance for some 
petty offence) was placed with Millicent 
to lighten the horrors of her cell. 

Sarah had her hands full of trouble this 
melancholy spring. She had told so much 
of her son’s story as she well dared to 
Samuel Pecker; telling him, however, that 
the pedlar was the brother of her dead 
husband, Thomas Masterson, and telling 
very little of her son’s delinquencies. She 
also told him that which is apt to soften 
the sternest of us towards the sinning: 
she told him that whatever Henry Mas- 
terson’s failings might have been, he 
would soon be beyond the chance of 
making any earthly atonement for them, 
and before a Judge who was wiser, yet 
more pitiful than any justice in the 
county of Cumberland, or on the face of 
the wide earth. 

So simple and soft-hearted Samuel 
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Pecker opened his arms to th 


, . e dyin $0 
of the vagabond Thomas Masterson’ an 
b] 


the worthy Thomas, after having enjoyed 
a good night’s rest and a hearty breakfast 
strode away in the dusky dawn of the 
February day ; after leaving behind him a 
message for Mrs. Pecker, to the effect 
that he should return before the week 
was out to fetch that little matter they 
had talked about. 
Betty delivered this message with land. 
able accuracy, and Mrs. Pecker full; 
understood that the little roatter in ques. 
tion was the hundred pounds she had 
promised as the price of the pedlar’s 
secret. She obtained the sum with little 
difficulty from her confiding husband, who 
went by coach to the market-town one 
afternoon within the week, to draw the 
money from the bank; but it happened 
that on that very afternoon Thomas Mas. 
terson, dressed in a new suit bought by 
him out of a handful of ready cash ob- 
tained from Sarah on the night of their 
interview, swaggered through the high 
street of the same market-town, and was 
betrayed into the natural weakness of 
putting his big hand into somebody else’s 
pocket. Whether from long residence ina 
foreign land and want of practice in the 
art, 1 know not, but Thomas on that par- 
ticular afternoon was so very far from up 
to the mark in his performance, that he 
was caught in the act by his intended 
victim, and delivered over to the consta- 
bles, who handed him on to Carlisle jal 
to await his trial at the ensuing assizes, 
with many others of the same calibre. 
This unfortunate circumstance of coust 
prevented his appearing to claim the re 
ward promised by Sarah, and the worthy 
woman, after living for several days ané 
nights in perpetual dread of his arrival, 
began to hope that some happy chane 
had befallen to send him out of her war. 
She had enough to do in watching by 
the sick-bed of her son, who lay in a com 
fortable garret chamber under the roof ‘ 
the house, and whose whereabouts wet 
known to none but his mother, Samue: 
Pecker, and the doctor who attended upo! 
him. lead the 
The brilliant Sir Lovel Mortimer— 
notorious Captain Fanny—could scareey 
have had a safer hiding-place than t ‘ 
earret chamber in this old im. | xp 
street had grown weary of counting | 


c 


‘ ‘or is 
the reward that was freely offered aes 
capture. His old comrades—fine, a oi 
of course, every one of them, but amy 


3 “4 2 s neau 
whom might have taken it into his 








to turn king’s-evidence at a push—had 
entirely lost sight of him; and it seemed 
almost as if the highwayman had dropped 
out of the troubled sea of human life and 
crime, without leaving so much as a 
bubble to mark the spot where he had 
gone down. 

Years after the date of my story, the 
physician who informed the young man 
of his approaching fate, used to tell of 
Captain Fanny’s visit to his consulting- 
room. 

“T knew what was the matter with 
him the moment I saw him,” the learned 
gentleman would say; “there are some 
men who carry their death-warrants 
written on their faces for years before 
they die, and he carried his in his great 
shining black eyes. When I told him my 
opinion of his case, he laughed aloud, 
though I could see that the news shook 
him a little. ‘Why, Dr. ——,’ he said, 
‘do you know that this is flagrant cheat- 
ing and tricking of a worthy gentleman 
out of his dues? Do you know that Mr. 
ketch has a lien upon this life of mine ? 
It is a rare joke to think that by keeping 
out of harm’s way for a couple of months 
[ may cheat the gallows altogether.’ ” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE TRIAL OF MILLICENT DUKE. 


Darrett Marxuam had not been idle. 
The noble Scottish gentleman whom he 
served was ready to give him all help 
in his hour of need, and three days alter 
the examination before Mr. Montague 
Bowers, the case of Millicent Duke was 
in the hands of the most distinguished 
criminal lawyers of the day. Busy Bow- 
street runners—better known as Robin- 
redbreasts—had been placed upon the 
scent; but look which way they would at 
the case, it had an equally sinister aspect, 
and Darrell Markham’s hardest irial was 
to find that even those who were most 
friendly to him had no belief in the inno- 
cence of his wretched cousin. 

“That the unhappy lady committed this 
terrible deed in a paroxysm of madness, 
and that she is morally innocent of the 
crime of murder, I can easily believe, my 
dear Darrell,” said Lord C ; “bui 
that any English jury will acquit her upon 
the evidence of which you tell me is more 
than I dare to hope.” . 

Endeavours to throw light upon the 
antecedents of George Duke resulted in 
the discovery that the Captain of the 
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Vulture had well deserved the worst fate 
that could befal him. Inquiries which 
occupied much time, and caused a great 
deal of trouble in the making, revealed 
the fact that the good ship #’u//wre had 
been seized and burnt by a vessel belong- 
lug to the French Government off the 
coast of Barbary; and that her captain, 
George Duke, together with his first mate, 
one ‘Thomas Masterson, had been sent to 
the galleys by the same French Govern- 
meni as slavers, pirates, and suspected 
assassins; from which fate they had 
escaped in conjunction, upon the first of 
January in that year. 

Yes, George Duke, the dashing sailor, 
who had so easily imposed upon ignorant 
Squire Markham with his naval uniform 
and flashy manners, had. been a rogue 
and a pirate, and had worked at the oar 
with his ex-mate Thomas Masterson for 
upwards of six years. 

The attorney employed by Darrell 
Markham for the preparation of his 
cousin’s defence, deemed it expedient to 
discover the whereabouts of this very 
Thomas Masterson, in the hope that some 
clue to the mystery might be extracted 
from this the familiar companion of the 
murdered man. 

An advertisement inserted several 
times in the London Gazetée, resulted in 
a letter from the governor of Carlisle jail, 
containing the information that this man, 
Thomas Masterson, was confined in that 
prison for some petty theft, awaiting his 
trial at the same assizes which were to 
decide the fate of Mrs. George Duke. 

One of the best men at the Old Bailey 
was retained for Millicent’s defence by 
the solicitors entrusted with the case. 
Darrell Markham implored the worthy 
centleman to spare neither trouble nor 
money in compassing the acquitial of his 
unhappy cousin; but the advocate shook 
his head over the contents of his brief, 
and freely told Mr. Markham that he did 
not see a glimmer of hope in the dreary 
business. . 

So on the eve of Millicent’s trial, the 
northern mail carried Darrell Markham, 
Mr. Pauncet the solicitor, and Mr. Horace 
Weldon, barrister-at-law, to the city of 
Carlisle, where upon the terrible morrow 
« delicate woman of seven-and-twenty 
vears of age was to answer to the charge 
of wilful murdev. 

Darrell was too heavy-hearted to see 
his wretched cousin. How cow« he go 
to her, only to tell her that all his etlorts 
had been futile, and that he had not been 
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able to win belief in her innocence, even 
from those who had to plead her cause. 

The eve of the trial brought Sarah 
Pecker from the bedside of her dying 
son. The poor woman came to Carlisle 
attended by Samuel, who was one of the 
witnesses for the Crown, and whose brain 
was wellnigh turned by the responsibi- 
lities of his position. 

The cold March sunshine lighted up 
every corner of the crowded court when 
Millicent Duke was led to her place in 
the criminal dock to answer to the charge 
of murder. She was brought so low in 
health by her long imprisonment, that 
her custodians out of pity for her weak 
state allowed her to sit throughout the 
proceedings. 

Fifty years after that day there were 
people living in Carlisle who could tell of 
the pale golden head, lighted by the faint 
spring sunshine, and the delicate face, 
worn and wasted with trial and suffering, 
but very beautiful in its white tranquillity. 

“Not guilty!” 

The clear and silver tones in which 
those two words were spoken penetrated 
to the furthest corner of the court. 
There was a general conviction amongst 
those present that this feeble woman 
had actually committed the horrible 
crime of which she had been accused. 
The belief in witchcraft had not yet 
died out in that far northern county. 
How if this fair woman, sitting there 
in such almost superhuman tranquillity, 
were supported through her trial by 
the evil one himself? Her very youth 
and beauty told against her with the 
simple north-country folk. Had not such 
as she been burned at the stake for 
offences very similar to the murder of 
George Duke; and who but the devil or 
his imps could have given her power to 
do the deed, and to carry the body of her 
husband down a flight of stone steps and 
over nigh upon forty yards of ground? 
For it was a notable feature of this wise 
and popular belief that the more incre- 
dible, nay, impossible, was the crime 
supposed to have been committed, the 
more determined people were in their 
conviction of the guilt of the accused. 

The evidence given by the witnesses 
for the prosecution was much the same 
as that already recited before Mr. Mon- 
tague Bowers. Again Samuel Pecker 
became vague and obscure as to the 
identity of George Duke, of the Vulture, 
with that ghost, or shadow, which had 
‘appeared at three divers times to three 
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separate individuals in the course of seven 
years. 

The story of the ghost was ]i 
with breathless interest by P eign 
folk, but there was nothing to be made ¢f 
it that could throw any light upon the 
foul murder which had been one at 
Compton Hall. 

Samuel Pecker, under a vigorous cross. 
examination, faithfully narrated the first 
appearance of the shadow in the cold 
twilight of the October evening, and went 
on to tell how the same ghostly shade had 
been met three months afterwards on the 
pier at Marley Water by the prisoner at 
tlie bar, and how the shadow had again 
appeared upon the very night of the 
murder, bringing with it a horse of lean 
condition, but of actual flesh and blood: 
which horse had been afterwards fetched 
away from the Black Bear by a morose 
stable lad, who refused to tell whence or 
from whom he came, but who paid the 
money due for the animal’s keep, mounted 
him, and rode away. 

All this savoured so very strongly of 
the scarcely exploded belief, that it per- 
haps influenced the minds of the specta- 
tors rather against Millicent than in her 
favour. There was witchcraft evidently 
at the root of the business, and very 
likely this wicked enchantress with the 
yellow hair had power to cause her victim 
to appear in two or three places at once 
for the furtherance of her unholy ends. 

Now, while the facts recorded by 
Samuel Pecker produced this effect - 
the more ignorant portion of the assembly, 
the more enlightened hearers set down 
the whole story as some confused creation 
emanating from the maze and fog of 
Samuel Pecker’s intellect, just as vaporous 
shadows and will-o’-the-wisps arise from 
a low and marshy soil. Mr. Weldon, the 
barrister retained for Millicent’s defence, 
was entirely of this opinion, and had little 
hope in following up a thread which only 
led away from the business in hand. ad 
a dozen ghosts of Captain George Duke 
appeared simultaneously in a dozen a 
ferent places, the fact of their appear 
could not have lessened that other fac 
of the sailor’s disappearance, the ae 0 
blood upon the floor of the garden 
chamber, and the terrible cham of cir: 
cumstantial evidence which —, 
Millicent Duke with the foul deed t 
had too surely been done. ‘its 

It was hard for Darrell Markham to - 
his place in the witness-box and — 
the questions put to him by the couns 


































































‘ur the Crown, knowing full well that 
every word he spoke went to condemn 
his unhappy cousin. When asked in cross- 
examination if he had ever seen the Cap- 
tain’s double, he told of the encounterupon 
Compton Moor, in which he had been 
ropbed and wounded, and further related 
the story told by Ringwood Markham of 
the young squire’s meeting with a man 
whom he mistook for George Duke in the 
house at Chelsea. 

“At whose house, Mr. Markham °” 
asked the counsel. 

“ At a house in which an acquaintance 
of my cousin had lodgings.” 

“Will you tell us the name of this 
acquaintance ?” 

“He was no very worthy one,” answered 
Darrell. ‘‘ He called himself Sir Lovel 
Mortimer, and imposed upon my cousin 
Ringwood, with his fine clothes and cox- 
combical manners, but he was a highway- 
man, commonly known by the nickname 
of Captain Fanny.” 

Mr. Weldon laughed. 

“I know the young gentleman,” he 
said; “ L once had the honour of cross- 
questioning him at the Old Bailey, and 
the fellow seemed a clever dog. So it 
was in the companionship of Captain 
Fanny that George Duke, or George 
Duke’s ghost, was met by your cousin 
Ringwood 2” 

“Tt was.” 

“Have you any reason for supposing 
that the person seen by your cousin was 
uot George Duke himself?” 

“None; except that the Captain of the 
Julture was at that time believed to be 
away with his ship.” 

These questions leading to nothing, the 
examination of Darrell concluded. 

Mis. Meggis, the deaf housekeeper, 
Hugh Martin, the constable, and Sarah 
Pecker were then examined, with the 
same result as on the former occasion, 
and the case for the prosecution closed. 
A terribly strong case against the pale 
Woman at the bar. 

_A clock outside the court struck 
‘tree as the counsel for the Crown sat 
“own, More than half the day had 
been spent in the examination of these 
Witnesses, 

,Millicent’s counsel felt that his task was 
“'nost a hopeless one. He had freely given 
— Mn on the case, and had declared 
Millions that the only hope of saving 
Se ; as by putting in a plea of the 
mee Pi the accused. This proposition 

arrell indignantly rejected, and the bar- 
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rister’s defence was grounded only on two 
or three points, 

These points were, the gentle and 
amiable nature of Millicent Duke; the 
improbability that such a crime could 
have been committed by a fragile woman ; 
the dissolute character of the murdered 
man; and the likelihood that he might 
have had some enemy who followed him 
down to Compton-on-the-Moor, and mur- 
dered him on the night of his arrival. 

After reading the deposition made by 
Millicent before Montague Bowers, the 
counsel went on to comment upon the 
facts stated therein. 

“There are two or three points, gentle- 
man of the jury,” he said, “to which I 
have to call your especial notice. The 
first is the incredibility of the supposition 
that my client, a delicate and slender 
woman, whose health was shaken by the 
excitement and agitation she had under- 
gone, should have had the power to con- 
vey the heavy body of a strong man for a 
distance of forty yards, and, furthermore, 
to break a thick sheet of ice, and throw 
the aforesaid body into the pool in which 
the corpse, stated to be that of George 
Duke, was found. Granting, however, 
the possibility of this—and very difficult 
it is for any rational being to do so—is 
it likely that my client, after undergoing 
this almost superhuman exertion in order 
to conceal the chief evidence of her crime, 
should hurry to make the deed known by 
an uncalled-for revelation? Such a line 
of conduct could be prompted by insanity, 
and insanity alone, and the deposition 
which I hold in my hand, and which | 
have lately had the honour to read to 
you, will not admit of such an explanation. 
All here is clear and lucid—there is no 
contradiction—no inconsequence. My 
client describes the events of that terrible 
night without either hesitation or reti- 
cence. Allis told, from the moment of 
her being left alone with Captain Duke, 
to that in which she entered his chamber 
and found him lying on his bed, murdered ; 
and yet, gentlemen, it is upon this very 
statement, voluntarily made by my client, 
that you would found the supposition of 
her guilt. Set aside this deposition, and 
what evidence have you that a murder 
has been committed? None whatever ! 
A pool of blood in the chamber slept in 
by the missing man, and the discovery of 
a body in too advanced a state of decom- 
position to admit of recognition—these 
facts, together with the disappearance ol 
George Duke, alone stand out in the 
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evidence which we have heard to-day; 
and these facts do not constitute sufficient 
roof that a murder has been committed. 
Captain Duke may have broken a blood- 
vessel, and may have left Compton Hall 
of his own free will for some purpose 
which is utterly unfathomable to us who 
are possessed of no clue to his conduct. 
I shall presently call a witness who will 
prove that this man was a villain and a 
scoundrel, that six years of his life had 
been passed in the galleys, and that he 
only escaped from Toulon three weeks 
before the date of his return to Compton. 
He was a wretch capable of any villany. 
His disappearance may be a hideous plot, 
by which he hopes to revenge himself 
upon the unhappy woman at yonder bar. 
Do not reject the suppositions I suggest 
because at first sight they appear impro- 
bable—they cannot be more incredible 
than the assumption of my client’s guilt. 
Innocent blood has been shed too often 
through judicial error. ‘The case of Am- 
brose Gwinett is doubtless familiar to you, 
and may afford a singular parallel to that 
which you are called upon to decide to- 
day. My first proposition is that there 
may have been no murder committed. 
My second, that if George Duke was 
indeed murdered, he fell a victim to some 
unknown person or persons interested in 
compassing his death. No chamber could 
have been more easy of access than that 
in which he lay, and any person seeking 
to enter the house would naturally have 
effected an entry by the door of that 
chamber, which, according to the deposi- 
tion of my client and Martha Meggis 
the housekeeper, was only secured by a 
bolt. ‘I'he chamber may have been entered 
by some person intent on plundering the 
house—which was thought to be occupied 
only by the woman Meggis—and unaware 
of the presence of George Duke. The 
murderer, whoever he was, was doubtless 
disturbed in his horrible work by the 
coming of my client, who states in her 
deposition that she had some difliculty 
in opening the door of the chamber; he 
had, therefore, ample time to conceal 
himself before she entered the room. 
Immediately upon her discovery of the 
murder she fled from the house, leaving 
the coast clear for the assassin. ‘lwo 
hours must have elapsed from that time 
until the arrival of Hugh Martin and 
Darrell Markham; during that interval the 
murderer had ample leisure for the con- 
ceaiment of the body, and for making off 
with the clothes of his victim; for be 


it remembered that every trace of the 


outer garments worn by George Duke had 


disappeared when the constable and Mr 


Markham made their search of the Hall 
I ask you, gentlemen of the jury, if yoy 
can fora moment believe my client euilty 
what you imagine her to have done with 
these clothes? What time, what means 
what opportunity had she for disposing 
of the heavy garments worn by her hus. 
band? I answer, without hesitation 
none.” 

Mr. Horace Weldon concluded his 
address with a powerful appeal to the jury, 

‘Thomas Masterson was the first witness 
called for the defence. 

The March day was nearly gone, and 
the sunlight shining on the dark face of 
the foreign-looking pedlar had a red 
glimmer that told of fast approaching 
twilight, and lent a coppery hue to the 
weather-beaten visage of the escaped 
galley-slave. 

It was no very easy matter to get the 
truth out of Mr. Thomas Masterson; he 
fenced with the questions put to him ina 
manner that wouid have commanded con- 
siderable admiration at the Old Bailey; 
but he had an Old Bailey practitioner to 
deal with, and he was made to tell how he 
and George Duke had contrived to escape 
together from the watchful guardians oi 
the galleys. 

Every ear was bent upon this man’s 
words, every eye was fixed upon his face, 
as he told his story, and every creature 
that court recoiled with a thrill of horror 
at sight of a change which suddenly came 
over the aspect of the speaker’s counte- 
nance. 

In the very midst of a sentence Thomas 
Masterson stopped, and with ashen cheeks 
and dilated eyes stared across the heads 0! 
the lawyers and the multitude at the 
door-way of the court, which was m a 
elevated situation, communicating by 2 
flight of steps with the main body of t 
building. 

S man who had just entered the cour 
was standing at the top of these steps 
anart from all other spectators. He _ 
speaking in a whisper to an official _ 
to him, speaking as 1 he were charg! ; 
the official with a message, and it seemet 
by the man’s air that the int ruder’s busi- 
ness was no common one. 93? 

““Why do you pause, Mr. Masterson 
asked the barrister. 

The witness slowly raised his h 
pointed to the stranger at the top 
steps. 


and and 
of the 














































« Because Cap’en George Duke has 
‘ust come into the court,” he answered. 

There was a simultaneous movement 
amongst the vast body of spectators. Mil- 
licent Duke had been sitting quietly in 
the dock, with her head drooping forward, 
and her hands loosely folded in her lap, 
throughout the whole length of the pro- 
ceedings, very much as if she were an 
uninterested spectator to whom the issue 
mattered little ; but as Thomas Masterson 
spoke these words she lifted her head, and 
looking in the direction to which the hand 
of the witness pointed, uttered a feeble 
ery of horror and consternation. 

She did not fall into a swoon, but she 
sat as one transfixed, and, with her blue 
eyes opened to their widest extent, stared 
aghast, at the intruder. 

“ Again,” she murmured, “ again, 
again !” 

The official to whom the new-comer had 
been speaking made his way through the 
crowd, and whispered some message into 
the ear of Millicent’s counsel. 

The barrister turned to the judge with 
a sudden gesture of surprise. 

“My lud,” he exclaimed, “ convinced 
as [ have myself felt of the innocence of 
my client, 1 must freely confess that my 
list of witnesses for the defence was not 
a strong one; but [ am now ina position 
to call a new witness—I am now ina 
= to declare that no murder has 

een committed, and that George Duke 
now stands in this court.” 

“No, no, no!” 

It was from the lips of the prisoner 
that this feeble murmur came; but at 
that moment every eye was fixed upon 
the brown-eyed stranger, who was now 
placed in the witness-box, Thomas Mas- 
terson giving way to the new comer. 

“Stop where you are, Mr. Masterson,” 


said Millicent’s counsel, “we may want - 


you presently.” 

The mariner stepped a few paces from 
the witness-box, staring with a peculiarly 
puzzled expression at the face of the new 
Comer, and scratching his closely-shoru 

ead with a slow and reflective gesture. 

“May IT ask, Captain George Duke,’ 
said the barrister, “for what reason yo" 
have been pleased to keep out of the wa: 
until your wife was placed in a criminal 
dock under the charge of wilful murder ?” 

The dusk was gathering in the further- 
most corners of the court, and creeping 
slowly up towards the benches, the dock, 
and the witness-box. Two or three olli- 
Clals began to light the candles in the 
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brass sconces ; but the red sunlight had 
not yet faded out of the building, and the 
great windows glowed with the last glory 
of the day. 

In this half-light the man in the wit- 
ness-box looked slowly round the court, 
scanning the eager faces turned towards 
him. In looking thus, he could but meet 
the white face of the accused, the blué 
eyes fixed as the eves that gaze upon a 
chost. 

“I stayed away,” said the man, “ be- 
cause | got no pleasant welcome trom my 
wife, yonder. We quarrelled before 1 went 
to rest, and having drunk more than was 
cood for me, and being disheartened with 
my reception, I thought life was so little 
worth having, that 1 made a gash in my 
own throat, thinking to finish with it. 
But though I let blood enough to cure 
twenty fever patients, I did no more to 
myself than was enough to bring me to a 
more reasonable way of thinking. So |] 
staunched the wound by tying a thick 
woollen handkerchief about my throat, 
and walked straight out of the house, 
never meaning to set eyes upon yonder 
lady again. I made a cut of sixteen 
miles across country, and contrived to 
meet the York mail. From York I went 
to London, where I’ve been staying ever 
since. ‘Three days ago a chance para- 
graph in a newspaper mformed me of the 
mischief caused by my absence. I lost 
no time in booking my place in the North 
coach, and here I am to clear my wife 
yonder of the charge brought against her.” 
~ The man looked round detiantly as he 
finished his statement. Millicent’s counsel 
crushed the papers in his hand. There 
was no little sense of disappointment 
amongst the unconcerned spectators. The 
business had come to a very shabby and 
common-place termination, and Captain 
Puke ought to have been ashamed of him- 
self for playing such tricks upon a British 
public. 

The counsel for the prosecution rose al 
this juncture. 

“My learned friend forgets,” he said, 
“that the person stating himself to be 
Captain Duke has been only recognised 

+ one man, and that man a witness foi 
tlie defence. The gentlemen of the jury 
will require stronger proof of his identity 
before they admit that there has been no 
murder committed.” ee 

“Tam not afraid,” replied Millicent’: 
counsel. “Call Saniuel and Sarah 
Pecker, Darrell Markham, Martha 
Meggis, and Hugh Martin.” 
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The witnesses were recalled. 

“Be good enough, Captain Duke, to 
step forward into the strongest light the 
Court will afford,” said the barrister. 

The man advanced into the full glare 
of the candles. He wore the very clothes 
he had worn upon the night of his arrival 
at Compton; the shabby blue coat, with 
the naval buttons and shreds of tarnished 
vold lace, the jack boots, and threadbare 
waistcoat, and the weather-beaten, three- 
cornered hat. His auburn air was tied 
with a ribbon, and his brown eyes had the 
same cruel light in them which every one 
could remember in the eyes of George 
Duke. 

One by one the witnesses swore to his 
identity. Hugh Martin, the constable, 
was the last to swear. 

“T knew Captain Duke well,” he said, 
“and [ can take my oath the man 
at whom 1 am now looking is no other 
than he. Ifa better proof of his identity 
is needed, | think I can give it.” 

“Let us have it, then, by all means,” 
answered Millicent’s counsel. 

The constable took something from his 
waistcoat pocket and handed it to the 
barrister. It was a naval button, with a 
fragment of shabby blue cloth still fas- 
tened to the hank. 

“T picked that up in the oak parlour 
at Compton Hall on the night of the sup- 
posed murder,’ said Hugh; “and it 
strikes me that you'll find it to corre- 
spond with the other buttons on that 
eentleman’s coat.” 

On examination, the buttons were found 
‘ocorrespond. They were of a foreign 
make, and bore the arms of the King of 
Spain. No such buttons had ever been 
bought in England. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” exclaimed 
Horace Weldon, ‘‘ what need can there 
be to delay you any longer upon this 
business? We have no occasion to press 
Captain Duke as to the motives of his 
strange conduct. He has been identified 
in open court by six witnesses. My 
client’s innocence is so self-evident that 
L call upon you to acquit her without 
leaving your seats.” 

The judge spoke very briefly. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “I 
lullv concur in the words addressed to 
you by the counsel for the defence. The 
case appears to me to be a very simple 
one, and your course in the matter sulli- 
cently clear.” 

There was a little whispering amongst 
the jurymen, a enna murmur of ap- 
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plause from the crowd, and an hysterical 
shrick of delight from Sarah Pecker. Th 
foreman of the jury rose to address the 
judge. 

7 We find the prisoner not guilty,” 

This time the outburst of applause was 
long and loud. 

Vor the first time throughout the day, 
Millicent rose from her seat, and turnine 
towards the jury that had just acquitted 
her, said, with quiet deliberation,— 

“JT thank you, gentlemen, for your 
goodness to me, but that man is not my 
husband !” : 

Millicent’s counsel had seated himself, 
and was busy collecting his papers. He 
rose to his feet as she spoke. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” he said, 
“this day’s proceedings have unsettled 
the mind of my client. I beg of you ‘to 
pay no attention to this. Captain Duke, 
remove your wife.” 

“T repeat,’ said Millicent, “ that man 
is not my husband !” : 

“Oh, Lsawit, I saw it! I knew how 
it would be the day she spoke to me in 
her cell, poor innocent lamb !” exclaimed 
Sarah Pecker, wringing her hands, as she 
and Darrell advanced to take Millicent 
from the dock; “I knew that her cruel 
sufferings were driving her mad.” 

“Let Mrs. Duke’s friends remove her 
from the Court,” said the judge. 

“‘T will not stir until I have spoken, 
my lord,” cried Mrs. Duke. “ Do I look 
or speak as if I were mad? That manis 
not my husband. George Duke was 
murdered upon the night of the 30th of 
January last. It was his dead body which 
I saw stretched on the bed in the 
garden chamber, with the blood streaming 
from a great gash in his throat. As for 
that man standing there, it 1s no new 
thing for me to see the shadow of my 
husband. I saw it seven years ago, upoll 
the pier at Marley Water, as the chureh 
ya were striking twelve.” | 

The story of Captain Duke's chost, 
narrated by Samuel Pecker, flashed 
upon the spectators, and many a chee! 
grew pale at the thought that the “ws 
standing under the light of the flaring 
candles might be something more oF less 
than mortal. 

The man himself looked at Mrs. Duke 
with a savage scowl. 

“ My wife is mad,” he said. 
to stop here all night to listen t 
raving ?” ' : 

“Hark at him! hark at him “ig ei 
Millicent, hysterically. “Js that the vol 


“ Are we 
o her 





of George Duke? Let those who knew 
him answer.” 

The witnesses who had so lately sworn 
to the man’s identity were silent. So 
subtle are the variations in that wonder- 
ful organ the human voice, that it is some- 
times very difficult to tell in what the 
dissimilarity between two voices consists. 
The voice of the man who had just spoken 
closely resembled that of George Duke, 
and vet Darrell Markham and Sarah 
Pecker felt a vague conviction steal upon 
them that Millicent was right. 

“Will any one ask that man two or 
three questions ?” said Mrs. Duke. 

The barrister who had defended her re- 
plied— x? 

“Tf you really desire it, madam,” he 
said; “ but I warn you that - 

“T do most earnestly desire it.” 

“Then I am at your service.” 

“Ask him if he has in his possession 
a single earring. A diamond set in Indian 
liligree work ?” 

The man took a little canvas bag from 
his waistcoat, and opening it, picked out 
the jewel, and handed it to the counsel. 

“Perhaps that'll satisfy my wife,” 
he said. 

“The gem corresponds with your de- 
scription, Mrs. Duke,” said the barrister. 
“ Are you satisfied ?” 

“Not yet. Beso good as to ask him 
what my husband said when he took that 
earring from me.” 

The man laughed. 

“What should a husband say when he 
takes a keepsake from his wife ?” he an- 
swered; “what could he say but promise 
to keep the treasure faithfully, and not 
give it away to any sweetheart he may 





pick up in foreign parts *” 

“You hear, you hear !” cried Millicent ; 
“he cannot tell me what George Duke 
said when he took that trinket from me, 
seven years ago. He told me that-who- 
ever came to me, calling himself my hus- 
band, and yet unable to produce that ear- 
tug, would be an impostor.” 

“Then,” said the barrister, shrugging 
his shoulders in evident impatience of his 
client’s folly, “the very fact of this per- 
son being able to produce the jewel is 
in Itself a proof of his identity.” 

Millicent put her hand to her forehead, 
ald was silent for some moments. Atter 
a pause, she said, slowly,— 

“Whoever murdered my husband 
carried away his clothes. That earring 
Was in the pocket of his waistcoat.” 

here is an earnestness in the sincerity 
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of the speaker which carries conviction to 
the listener. Fully as Mr. Horace Weldon 
believed the man standing before him to be 
George Duke of the Vulture, he was, in 
spite of himself, shaken by the words and 
by the aspect of this quict woman, who 
seemed bent on knotting afresh the rope 
which had but just been loosed from about 
her neck. 

Accustomed to the study of the human 
countenance, Millicent’s advocate bent 
his grave eyes upon the face of the man 
in the witness-box. From him he looked 
a little way to the right, where stood the 
worthy Thomas Masterson under wateh 
and ward of one of the officials, being, as 
we know, only temporarily released from 
prison to attend this trial. The two men 
were looking earnestly at each other, and 
Thomas Masterson’s mouth was moving 
in a peculiar contortion, which might be 
either a convulsive motion of that feature 
or a signal. 

It was a signal, for it was accompanied 
by a rapid gesture of the hand. A kind 
of gesture common amongst l'rench 
thieves and vagabonds, 

“ Tilow dare you make signs to that 
gentleman, sir?” exclaimed the barrister, 
fixing his eyes sternly upon ‘Thomas 
Masterson. 

“Let the gentleman give me the 
countersign,” answered Thomas, ‘7/ de 
can! If hecan’t, he has never been in 
the galleys, and he’s not George Duke.” 

* He is not George Duke ?” 

“No. I’ve had my suspicions ever 
since I first swore to him. If he is 
George Duke, let him strip off his clothes 
and show his bare shoulders in open 
court. If he is George Duke, let him 
show the mark of the branding iron on 
his back. Let him show such a mark as 
L can show, for George Duke and I were 
taken the same day and branded the same 
day.” s 

“T suppose you will have no objection 
to do this, Captain Duke?’ said the 
barrister, after a pause. . 

The stranger’s face flushed with an 
angry red. 

“Bead!” he eried, “T have an objcc- 
tion, and a strong objection, too. Curse 
me, gentlemen, must a man strip olf his 
clothes in open court and show a shametul 
mark burnt into his flesh by the enemies 
of his country, in order to prove his 
identity, after having been sworn to by 
half a dozen competent witnesses. Is a 
man to do this because his mad wife 
chooses to deny her husband. Gad’s 
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life! it?s enough to rouse the spirit of the 
verriest milksop that ever trod British 
ground.” 

He looked round defiantly as he spoke, 
and there was a murmur of applause in 
the court. 

“Come, come, sir,” said the judge; “TI 
do not wish you to do anything unplea- 
sant to your own feelings, but we seem 
getting into the thick of such a mystery 
as we may never be able toclear up. Here 
are five people who swear that you are 
George Duke, and here are two other 
people who swear that you are not. ‘The 

uestion must be settled before you leave 
the court, or Millicent Duke cannot quit 
this place with an unstained reputation. 
You have no need to bare your shoulders 
in open court; you can withdraw with 
two gentlemen appointed by me, and 
show them the mark of the branding- 
iron.” 

The man was silent. Then, after a 
long pause, he looked about him with a 
scowl, and said— 

“Suppose [ deny that I ever was in 
the galleys ?” 

“Then you throw fresh difficulties into 
the business,” replied the judge. “This 
man, Thomas Masterson, has sworn that 
he and George Duke were taken together 
on board the Vulture the day she was 
burnt and sunk by the French; that they 
were sentenced together, and escaped 
together early in last January.” 

‘very word of which is gospel truth, 
my lord,” said Thomas, sturdily. 

At this juncture a weak voice inter- 
posed—a pale face made itself conspi- 
cuous amongst the crowd round about 
Millicent, and Mr. Samuel Pecker, of the 
Black Bear Inn, claimed the attention of 
the court. 

*T know who it is,” he said. “It’s the 
chost! The ghost that asked the way to 
Marley Water—the ghost that met Master 
Darrell upon Compton Moor—the ghost 
Miss Millicent saw on the pier—the ghost 
Squire Ringwood met m London—the 
ghost that called for a glass of brandy, 
and paid for it, on the night of the 
murder !” 

The little innkeeper was wonderful to 
look upon in his excitement. Thomas 
Masterson slapped his clenched fist vio- 
— down upon the wooden ledge before 
lim. 

“Ghost!” he eried. “Lord save us, 
the man’s no ghost. I know who he is. 
[t’s come upon me all ina moment, and I 
was a fool not to think of it before. That 
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man is the bitterest enemy George Dn 
ever had in his life.” ¥ George Duke 

A ghastly change came over the man’s 
face as Thomas Masterson said these 
words, and he Jooked furtively round as if 
seeking some easy egress from the court- 
but he was hemmed in by the crowd 
which had closed round him like a seq. 
and he could no more have escaped than 
if he had been bound by bands of iron, 

“ What! what! Mr. Masterson,” said 
the judge, while the breathless spectators 
stared all agape at the mariner. 

“Tsay that this man is the man George 
Duke hated worse than he hated the 
French captain who burnt his ship, or 
the French judge who sent him to the 
galleys. Td a’most forgotten the story, 
for I’ve led too hard a life to think much 
of other men’s family histories, but it 
comes back upon me to-night. That man 
is George Duke’s twin brother!” 

‘His brother !” 

“Yes, his twin brother; born in the 
same hour, and so like him that the 
mother that nursed them could never tell 
the two apart. Cap’en Duke told me the 
whole story one night when we lay off the 
coast of Africa in a dead calm. He told 
me how they had fought together as 
babies in the cradle, and hated each other 
as helpless orphan boys. George took to 
the sea and ran away when he was fifteen 
years of age. The other boy, James, was 
a thief and a rascal as soon as he could 
run alone; and George had many a time 
to pay for his brother’s delinquencies, for 
there wasn’t a magistrate or constable 
London that could tell one of the boys 
from the other. James was a liar and a 
coward, always ready to sneak out ol 
harm’s way, and leave brother George 1 
the lurch; anda few such tricks as these 
didn’t go far to mend the hatred there 
was between ’em; so that when George 
Duke took to a seafaring life, his last 
words on leaving England was the words 
that cursed his only surviving kinsman 
aud twin brother. Mind,” added Thomas 
Masterson, “I give the story to you * 
the cap’en give it to me. James Duke 
and me never clapped eyes on each othe! 
before to-day, but I know of them tha 
know him.” 

“A singular story,” 
“and a story that goes to prove 
man cuilty of perjury, unless he can col- 
tradict it.” 

“Which I dare swear he cannot, ii 
lord,” interposed Millicent’s counsel. = 
this man, who has upon his persom 


said the judge, 
this 








clothes worn by George Duke upon the 
night of his disappearance, is not George 
Duke, how does he account for the pos- 
session of those clothes, my lord? I ven- 
ture to say that this man is the murderer 
of his brother. He is identified by the 
witness, Sarah Pecker, as the man who 
called at the Black Bear within a few 
hours of the murder. He left a horse at 
the inn for three days, and sent a mes- 
senger to fetch the animal instead of 
returning himself to do so. He comes 
into this court to-day with an improbable 
story, in order that by passing himself off 
as the husband of Mrs. Millicent Duke 
he may obtain possession of her fortune. 
Where has he been, and what has he been 
doing since the night of George Duke’s 
disappearance ? Let him bring forward 
witnesses to answer these questions, and 
in the meantime let him be placed in cus- 
tody on suspicion ‘of having committed 
perjury and murder. I call upon you, 
my lord, to order the arrest of this man.”’ 

The judge expressed his concurrence 
in the opinion of his learned friend, and 
George Duke’s shadow, or double, or 
twin brother, was removed from the court 
to lie in Carlisle prison until further 
inquiries should set him free, or justify 
his detention until the following assizes. 

Millicent Duke was carried out of the 
court in the strong arms of her cousin 
Darrell, The feeble frame had given way 
at last, and she had dropped into aswoou 
while Thomas Masterson was telling his 
story. 

Karly the next day they took her back 
to Compton-on-the-Moor, not to the 
roomy old mansion in which the murder 
had been committed, but to a pleasant 
chamber at the Black Bear, where she was 
faithfully served by Phoebe, the pretty 
chambermaid, Sarah having her hands 
tull with her sick son in the garret above. 

The race of Henry Masterson,-alias 
Captain Fanny, adias Sir Lovel Mortimer, 
Was well-nigh run. He lingered for up- 
wards of a fortnight after Millicent’s 
irlal, and was sensible to the last. 

fle was thunderstruck upon hearing 
a‘uaccount of the proceedings at Carlisle. 

“I fully thought that it was James 
Duke who was murdered,” he said, “and 
that the unhappy lady had done the deed 
iN some paroxysm of madness or despair. 
‘can do much to throw a light upon the 
business, and to clear the lady’s name, 
and thus do one act of justice before I 
die; but 1 had best tell my story on oath 
etore competent witnesses, as it may help 
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to hang this man, James, who, for that 
matter, is better out of the world than in 
it, having never been of any service to a 
living ereature.” 

That evening, in the presence of his 
mother, Samuel Pecker, and Attorney 
Selgood, Captain Fanny made a deposi- 
tion, which was carefully written down by 
the lawyer, and afterwards signed by the 
sick man. ; 

In this statement the highwayman told 
how James Duke had been first his com- 
rade and afterwards his servant. How 
he had been from first to last an_ill-con- 
ditioned fellow, surnamed by those who 
knew him Sulky Jeremiah, and sometimes, 
by reason of his constant bad fortune, 
Unlucky Jeremiah. How the hatred be- 
tween the twin brothers was well-known 
to all who were acquainted with either of 
them; and how, on hearing of George 
Duke’s disappearance, he, Heury Master- 
son, had thought that James might profit 
by the circumstance to pass himself off 
for his brother, and thus get possession of 
the wile’s fortune. This plan had been 
discussed and matured in London, when 
the highwayman chanced to meet the 
wedding party upon the steps of St. 
Bride’s church. This chance meeting de- 
cided James Duke upon immediate action. 
He started that night for Compton-on- 
the-Moor, having been furnished with 
money for his journey by Captain Fanny ; 
and having appointed to mect the high- 
wayman, a week afterwards, at the Black 
Bear, and share with his old comrade 
and master the fortune acquired by the 
imposition. 

This was ‘all that Henry Masterson 
could tell; but it formed a powerful link 
in the evidence against the man lying in 
Carlisle jail. 

Captain Fanny was sleeping under a 
turf-covered mound in Compton church- 
yard when James Duke was placed in the 
dock where Millicent had so lately stood, 
to take his trial at the Midsummer assizes 
for the wilful murder of his brother 
George. 

Link by link the chain of crcumstantial 
evidence was forged. Iivery step of the 
accused from London to Compton-on-the- 
Moor was tracked by one witness and 
another; but the most damning of aii the 
evidence against him was that given by 
the ostler of a small inn, on a cross-road 
thirty miles from Compton, where James 
Duke had hired a horse, and whither he 
had returned on foot at dusk on the 


evening after the murder, carrying witl 
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him a bundle, and sneaking into the imn- 
yard like a thief, with his clothes all 
bespattered by blood and clay; the foul 
marks being caused, he said, by a fall 
from his horse, which he had left for 
that reason at Compton-on-the-Moor. 

The boy who had been sent to fetch 
the horse also gave evidence, and told 
how the prisoner had promised him a 
guinea on condition that he refused to 
answer any questions that might be asked 
him at Compton. 

So James Duke was hung at Carlisle, 
and a fair head.stone was set up at Milli- 
cent’s command over the disfigured re- 
mains that had been found in the pond, 
bearing a brief inscription to the memory 
of George Duke, who was cruelly mur- 
dered by his twin-brother on the night of 
the 30th of January, 17—. 

Nearly a twelvemonth elapsed before 
Millicent had any mind to return to 
Compton Hall. She lived during that 
time in the little cottage which she had 
inhabited during the seven years of her 
husband’s absence. The garden-chamber 
was razed to the ground, and a new wing 
in red brick built in its stead, called at 
first King George’s, and subsequently the 
Nursery wing. ‘The pool behind the stables 
was filled and planted over with laurels 
and holly-bushes. I will refrain from 
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telling the reader how the simple villagers 
declared that no shrub ever flourish, 
upon that accursed spot, and wil] jo 
tent myself with saying that the place 
was an exposed corner lying open to the 
east wind. And before Millicent returne; 
to the house in which her ancestors hai 
lived and died, she took her part for the 
third time in the marriage ceremony. an) 
was united by the curate of Compton to 
her cousin Darrell Markham. 

Thomas Masterson, convicted of a petty 
theft, died of jail-fever in Carlisle prison 
afew months after the death of his sop. 
so it fell out that Samuel Pecker never 
to his dying day learned the true history 
of the foreign-looking pedlar who stole 
the spoons and Sarah’s ‘Tompion watch, 

Is there any need for me to tell of the 
peaceful happiness that reigned at Comp. 
ton Hall? There is a picture still to he 
seen in the dining-room of the old man- 
sion—a family group, common enough in 
such houses, but surely never displeasing 
to look upon. It is the picture of a young 
mother, with pale golden hair, bending 
over the cradle of a sleeping child, while 
Darrell Markham, looking very handsome 
in a hunting costume, stands in the back: 
ground with a sturdy urchin of some three 
years old seated upon his shoulder. 





THE SOLDIER'S CLOAK. 


(From the German.) 


Futt thirty years, old friend !—for now 
In sooth thow’rt worn and old— 

Like brothers have we fared together, 

And I have braved both war and weather 
Beneath thy friendly fold. 


And inany a live-long night we’ve lain 
Drench’d in the wintry storm; 

With thee my heart each hope divided 

Kach secret care to thee confided, 
While thou didst wrap me warm. 


No babbler thou of thought reveal’d, 
But guardian safe and true; 
Be still the same, wzpatch’d—though 
riven 
By dint of ball and blast of heaven, 
Now turn o/d friend to xev. 


Think not I mock thy worth, nor deem 
My love an idle lay; 

Lo! ‘but for thee the cannon’s thunder, 

That reft my faithful cloak asunder, 
Had mark’d me for its prey. 


And when the fatal ball at last 

This loyal heart hath found ; 
3c thou my shroud—lI crave no other— 
And share, as brother shares with brothe’. 

For grave the battle-ground. 


. There, as enfolded close, we die, 


From storm and stour at last . 
The archangel’s trump shall break ou! 
slumber; . 
Oh! may that dread réveille number 
My garments with the blest! 
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Ix consequence of a certain roving dispo- 
sition, desirous—as Cicero hath it—of 
novelties, 1 found myself located and do- 
miciled in the bosom of the family of one 
Joe H—, a regular backwoodsman, a 
capital hunter, and a decided character, 
with nothing in particular to do except 
to amuse myself as best I might. 

Had Joe been a Gothamite “to the 
manner born,” his genius and inclination 
would have led him to Wall-street, for he 
was “great” upon speculation, usually 
spending one third of his time in expe- 
ditions “‘up country” in search of silver 
mines; another third in hunting “ bee 
trees,” and taking possession; and the 
greater part of the remainder in studying 
how to get a living without work. 

But, alas! Joe had never heard of 
“bulls” without horns, nor dreamed of 
meeting a “bear” unless there was mis- 
chief “ bruin.” The labour of a few days 
sufficed to make his somewhat scanty 
crop—a few more to gather his stock of 


cattle, and this left him the rest of the 


year to follow the bent of his inclination, 
which, without being what may be tech- 
nically described as “ cracked,” never- 
theless had as many twists and ramifica- 
tions as the horn of a veteran of the flock 
and fold. 

His last silver-mine speculation had, as 
usual, proved unfortunate. He had spent 
six months in vainly searching the banks 
of the upper “Trinity” for the much- 
coveted treasure, but found no bank there 
that paid specie. He had barely escaped 
Starvation and scalping by the Indians, 
and returned home not particularly over- 
burdened with clothing, and with the 
little that remained of a multifarious and 
forlorn character, for his tailoring had 
been of the rudest ; somewhat approach- 
ing the Adam and Eve style of the art. 

His tobacco, coffee, and ammunition— 
the three size qua nons of a backwoods- 
man—were nearly expended, and so he 
set his scheming hand to work to find or 
‘nvent—waut viam invenit aut fecit—some 
plan to procure a further supply. ‘These 
three aforesaid articles, as i have just 

inted, to a frontier man are, strictly 
speaking, the indispensables ; for a small 
patch of cotton and an industrious wife 
Provide his clothing ; or, if necessary, the 
hever-failing rifle is called into requisition 
for a buckskin. A minute portion of the 
Surface ad universal mother supplies 
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PURSUIT, OF CAT-FISH UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


his herd; almost all are provided with a 
stock of cattle, a drove of hogs, and if 
not, the universal rifle is again sum- 
moned into the field. 

A wolf-skin, or the nearest palmetto 
brake, furnishes him with a hat, and a 
raw hide or deer-skin with a covering to 
his feet. So that if his be not a life of 

enuine, though too often lazy indepen- 
ence, we know not the correct interpre- 
tation of the term. 

Within four miles of Joc’s cabin, 
through a thicket so dense that even in 
that country of tangled forest it is known 
par excellence as the big thicket, runs 
the San Jacinto, a stream whose waters, 
pure and pellucid, traverse the finest 
timber in the world, and according to 
Joe’s account, are patronized by an ex- 
tensive variety of very superior fish. Now 
this fish part of the business was put in 
as a magnet to attract me, and | had to 
trust Joe’s word for it, as he was the 
only man in the settlement who had ven- 
tured to explore the tangled maze. 

Joe’s brain had generated a prodigious 
idea, worthy at the least of the immor- 
tal Jack Tibbets, and the sum of it was 
to go to Houston and pick up a score 
or so of the disbanded volunteers that 
were hanging about the town, with whom 
to enter into an extensive lumbering ope- 
ration in the stave and shingle line. Ac- 
cording to his calculation a fortune was 
to be realized in a very short time; but 
having had some slight experience in his 
vagaries, I determined to reason the 
matter with him, and try an experiment 
ere we plunged blindly into a serious 
matter. 

Reason he would not hear; he had 
thought the affair over to his perfect 
satisfaction, but the experiment he finally 
agreed to try, and thus the compromise 
was ultimately settled. We were first to 
spend a month in the “timber,” to pros- 
pect, as they would say now-a-days. Joe 
as a master workman and director in 
general ; I as occasional assistant in the 
shingle business, and fisherman in ordi- 
nary attached to the commissariat de- 
partment. 

This plan was perfectly satisfactory to 
me, for one month I knew was quite suf- 
ficient to give a quietus to any of Joe’s 
plans which included personal exertions 
upon his own part ; and, in truth, I had 
heard so much of the fish, that a desire 
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had seized me to capture and taste of 
them. 

Our first excursion, or rather incursion, 
was made simply and solely as a voyage 
of discovery. Our only sure guide to the 
spot was the fact that some two miles up 
the prairie ran, or, perhaps, often stood, 
a “bayou,” which crossed it on its way 
to the river, and three miles below us 
was a “marais,’ or slough, which, ac- 
cording to my friend Joe’s account, 
changed into a “branch;” then, after 
running through a cypress brake or two, 
ultimately assumed the form of a pal- 
metto swamp, and in that guise joined 
the river. Now these two land, or rather 
watermarks, gradually converged, and at 
last nearly met, so that all we had to do 
was to keep the “ bayou” upon the right 
hand and the swamp upon the left—a 
modern version of Scyllaand Charybdis— 
and with the aid of patience, a huge hack 
knife, Joe’s woodcraft, and extreme good 
luck, we might, barring accidents and 
the overclouding of the sun, finally hope 
to attain the point proposed. 

There was, to be sure, a kind of path 
—rather a mythological affair—supposed 
to have been originally marked out by 
some ancient party of surveyors—partly 
kept open by cattle, where the thicket 
was not very dense, and occasionally in 
other parts by such of the “ varmint” as 
could crawl through the cane and under 
the briars,so that now and then a remnant 
was visible ; but as both ends were totally 
blotted out from existence, and only a 
few marks of where it had been remained, 
it was, if anything, rather worse than 
useless. 

The first part of our journey was 
effected on horseback ; but after proceed- 
ing some half a mile into the “ timber,” 
this mode of progression was suddenly 
brought to a period by the dense under- 
growth, and we were reduced to a very 
natural and primitive style of locomotion. 

This spot had been aptly named the 
“big thicket.” Immense bamboo briars, 
like vegetable pythons, twined and inter- 
twined, crossed and recrossed, from tree 
to tree, and shrub to shrub, forming a 
natural trellis-work for the thousand and 
one wild and beautiful vines that abounded 
there. The “‘passion-vine,”’ with its singu- 
lar flower and luscious fruit ; the cypress 
vine, with its dazzling, gem-like blossoms, 
whose form is said to have suggested the 
pentagonal star of the Texan flag; the 
morning-glory, trebling in size and heauty 
the stunted, dwarfish thing formed in our 
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northern gardens, and an immeasurable 
host of others of minor importance, clune 
to them. ia 

Above our heads the gigantic, Wax-like 
blossoms of the magnificent magnolia 
grandiflora shed a perfume rivaling tha 
of the lotus, while from the branches of 
every tree the trumpet-ereeper, the para. 
site par excellence of the vegetable kine. 
dom, moved her crimson, coniform ey 8. 
Birds of showy plumage and joyous yoice 
—the dandy paroquet—the logeock with 
his gaudy head-dress—the dusky mocking. 
bird, whose imitative but inimitable sone 
more than compensates for his Quaker 
attire, were flitting to and fro, hopping 
from twig to twig so careless and uncon. 
cerned, that it was evident they were 
seldom annoyed with a visit from the fel! 
destroyer, man. 

We had now to contend for every step 
we gained; knife and hatchet were in 
constant requisition, and for one hour we 
pressed on in Indian file as fast as we 
could. Joe now announced the discovery 
of a tree, which we recognised as one that 
grew near the neglected trail, and toward 
it we made our way. On reaching it, we 
found it truly near something that might 
have been a trail, or might have been a 
rabbit-path, and which led us in a few 
minutes into a cane-brake, where the rank 
cane grew in wild luxuriance, stuck, ac- 
cording to Joe, as “the hars on a dog.” 
Joe said, “he allowed ¢his wouldn't pay 
for powder,” for we had certainly stum- 
bled into the slough which formed ow 
southern boundary—and so off we started 
in an opposite direction. Unfortunately, 
while following our trail, the sun had be 
come obscured ; and we had been so busy 
cutting our way and keeping in the path, 
that we had neglected to take an observa 
tion of the prominent trees ahead of us. 

The backwoodsman’s compass — the 
black and rough bark upon the north side 
of trees—failed to assist us, for so tho- 
roughly defended were they by the _ 
thicket, that the bitter northers seem¢ 
to have produced no effect upon them. 
Under these circumstances it was, per- 
haps, not in the least surprising that, alter 
floundering about awhile in the bush, we 
found ourselves in an immense and gloomy 
cypress brake. 

; Seats did you ever see a — 
brake? If not, you have yet one — 
less horror to experience—your yore’ 
tion upon beholding one. The br ar 
always upon low ground, or rather . 
swale, which, during the ramy season, 
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filled with water; but the one into which 
we had stumbled was perfectly dry, ex- 
cepting here and there a puddle, contain- 
ing rather more mud than water, and 
densely populated with that most vile of 
reptiles, the moccasin snake—great num- 
bers of which had congregated there. 

The ground was perfectly bare, fibrous, 
and free from anything like grass or vege- 
tation, save an occasional cluster of rank 
and noxious vines, of a sickening, deadly 
green. From this drear abode arose the 
trunk of many a huge cypress, shooting 
up its straight and living shaft, far, far 
+ a our heads, seeming almost to pierce 
the clouds, and at a great height out- 
stretching its spectral arms, shrouded and 
draped with the fatal “ hanging moss,” 
which lives, and feeds, and thrives only 
upon malaria and vapour of the most 
deadly kind. No settler builds his cabin 
near the spot where its sombre curtain is 
seen waving to and fro, but he shuns it, 
as being a sure token of the presence of 
pestilence and death. 

Around the foot of each tree are stand- 
ing a number of those singular conical- 
shaped shoots, termed needles, resembling 
so many grave stones, and slowly crawling 
among them, or lying stupid and sullen, 
with its mouth wide agape, is ever found 
the filthy moccasin. No token gives he 
of his presence like the tocsin of the 
chivalrous rattlesnake; but should you 
approach too near, you would soon feel 
his venomous fangs, more fatal even than 
those of the latter. He is the most 
hateful of his hateful kind—a truculent 
coward — and never save in one soli- 
tary instance, have 1 known one to offer 
an attack, or even resist one in any 
other manner than by slinking hissingly 
away, 

To my surprise, Joe seemed quite satis- 
fied that we had fallen in with the swamp. 
His reasons, however, were good—* for,” 
said he, “this is either a part of the 
slough, and if so, must be near the river ; 
Orit joins the bayou; and if this is the 
case, we cannot be far from it either, be- 
cause the slough and the bayou do not 
approach each other until near it.” 

_ Out of the brake we scrambled, intend- 
ing to make our way between the two 
obstacles, but had not proceeded far when 
the sun made his appearance, shining, to 
my astonishment, not in our faces, but 
Upon our backs. Joe, however, nothing 

daunted, took it very quietly, merely 
muttering something about having taken 
4 “back-track,” and then wheeling about, 
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with the sun for his pilot, guided me 
directly to the river, 

A more beautiful stream never glad- 
dened my eyes; running over a bed of 
pebble and rock, between shelving banks 
of glistening sand, white as the unsullied 
snow-flake, it resembled rather one of our 
pure and joyous norihern waters, than 
anything of the kind 1 had ever before 
seen in the south. 

In a deep pool, immediately beneath 
the overhanging bank upon which I was 
standing, however, a half-grown alligator, 
floating lazily upon the surface, and the 
occasional flash of fins and tail of that 
shark of the fresh water—the gar, assured 
me of the southern locality. — 

Strong was the temptation to cast a 
line into the blue depths below, but, alas! 
the means and appliances were wanting. 
The day was Sunday, and Joe, albeit far 
from a bigot, was a very aristocrat in his 
feelings, and had put a decided veto upon 
taking with us any tackle for fishing. 

“ He was not,” he said, “sot up about 
Sunday, but huntin’ and fishin’ on that 


day was clar nigger, and went. agin him ;”’ 


and so I dropped the subject. 

After strolling down stream and select- 
ing an eligible spot for our camp, we re- 
turned; and although we lost our way 
again—which, by-the-bye, we never after 
failed of doing, either in going in or 
coming out of the brake—yet at length 
arriving safely at the place where our 
horses were tied up, we mounted them, 
and soon reached home. 

During the evening thought of nothing 
but the fish; my dreams that night were 
full of them, and I awoke next morning 
with the full and fixed determination that 
come what might, that day would I cast 
my line into the crystal waters of the 
San Jacinto. 

Joe, for a wonder, had something to do, 
and after advising me to abandon the idea 
of visiting the river alone, finally sub- 
mitted, saying that there was nothing like 
learning, after all; and giving me the 
best advice and direction in his power, 
bade me God-speed in his own rough 
fashion. 

At an early hour of a bright morning 
did I set forth upon my mad-cap expe- 
dition, and after some three or four hours 
of vigorous exertion, found myself heaven 
knows where. The thicket seemed to 
grow more dense at every step, until at 
last I reached something that resembled 
a new-made path. The thick, tall cane 
had been trampled and — so that 
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for a time I made famous headway. As 
I was pressing onward, a rattling of cane 
caught my ear; and peering into the 
thicket, I saw something that I was con- 
vinced at a glance must be either a 
clergyman, a chimney-sweep, or a bear; 
and as there was not the slightest pro- 
bability of either of the former gentry 
being in such a latitude, I conjectured, 
and rightly, that it must be no less a 
personage than Sir Bruin himself. 

At the identical moment when I made 
the discovery, my sable-coated friend had 
also ascertained my proximity; and not 
knowing but that I might be fair game for 
him, wheeled in his track and returned. 

Totally unarmed, save a large hack- 
knife, I stepped aside to a huge tree, and 
placing my back against it, awaited his 
coming. It was but a moment; the cane 

arted, and there he stood, but stood not 
ong. 

T have before, in my life, made some 
noise, yet it was surely but as silence 
when compared to the yell with which I 
greeted him. Which of us was the more 
alarmed I know not, but the victory was 
with me. Bruin retreated without touch 
of drum, and, with a snort resembling that 
of a plethoric specimen of the porcine 
venus in a state of excessive alarm, aban- 
doned the field. 

My joy at his departure was much in- 
creased by the discovery that the tree 
where I was standing was upon the bank 
of the bayou, which I now determined to 
keep in sight until the end and aim of my 
journey was attained. 

In a few minutes I fell in with a path 
newly cut in the dense cane, and pressed 
onward with renewed vigour. 

Presently I came to a tree which bore 
so striking a resemblance to the one which 
stood upon the scene of the bear’s stam- 
pede, that I paused to look at it; but re- 
membering that it was no phenomenon to 
to find two trees similar to each other in 
the forest, I resumed my course. 

After the lapse of a short interval, I 
passed a third, then a fourth, and finally 
a fifth tree, all alike; and for the first 
time, the many tales I had heard of lost 
travellers moving round and round in a 
circle from which there seemed no escape, 
flashed upon my mind. 

But, no—this might not be ; I had kept 
the banks of the bayou upon my right, and 
must now be goivg down stream. How- 
ever, for my satisfaction, I determined to 
mark the tree with a “ blaze,” did so, and 
went on, Ina short time my vegetable 
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*‘ old man of the sea again hove in sicht 
and upon examination there was “the 
“blaze” I had so lately cut. . 

It was perfectly inexplicable. 
gone mad? Was this some illy 
the senses? I thought, and with 4 
shudder, of a certain old, withered, parch. 
ment-faced African negress, a privilesed 
character in Joe’s settlement, whose }j. 
therto undisputed claims to the possession 
of magic power I had seen fit to call in 
question and ridicule only the previous 
evening, to the manifest alarm of the 
listeners. 

A moment’s reflection, however, ba. 
nished all this ; and laughing at my sin. 
gular situation, I determined, coute gy; 
coute, to escape from this modern lb 
rinth. Down the precipitate banks of the 
bayou I dashed, and made my way, now 
upon one side of the nearly dried up 
stream, now upon the other, and now 
through the iaiew water in its bed, 
Once more, and for the last time my tree 
was seen, and the mystery was solved, 
It appears I had stumbled upon a penin- 
sula formed by the bayou’s doubling upon 
itself. The entrance was but a step from 
bank to bank, and my chance of finding 
the way out by the same isthmus was 
small indeed. 

By the time I reached the river the sun 
was declining, and threatening clouds 
warned me to make the best of my way 
homewards. Without experiencing any 
serious mishap, save my reaching the 

rairie three miles above the proper ae 
[ arrived in safety, perfectly satisfied with 
my exploit, and willing in future to await 
Joe’s motions. 

At last behold us fairly located “ 
the banks of the river, where Joe had 
selected a fine hard shingle beach upon 
which to pitch our camp. This said camp 
was an extemporaneous affair, a kind 0 
al fresco home, formed by setting ups 
few crotchets to sustain a rude roof 0 
undressed shingles, manufactured im- 
promptu—there known as “boards, 
supported upon diminutive rafters of 
cane. 

This done, a cypress suitable for a canoe 
or “dug out,” was selected, and in two 
days shaped, hollowed out, and launched. 
Fairly embarked now in the business, 
se | but little difficulty in obtaiming 4 
supply of green trout and other kinds 0 
river fish; but the huge “ Cats’ —where 
were they? I fished at early morn a0 
dewy eve, ere the light had faded out from 
the stars of morning, and alter ¢ 
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Nature had donned her role de nuit—all 


was vain. 
Joe counselled patience, and hinted 


that the larger species of cats never ran 
but during a rise or fallin the river, and 
must then be fished for at night. 

One morning, heavy clouds in the north 
and the sound of distant thunder informed 
us that a storm was in progress near the 
head waters of our stream. My rude 
tackle was looked after, and bait prepared 
in anticipation of the promised fish, which 
the perturbed waters of the river were to 
incite to motion. 

Night came, and I left for aspot where 
I knew the cats must frequent: a deep, 
dark hole, immediately above a sedgy flat. 
My patience and perseverance at length 
met with their reward. I felt something 
very carefully examining the bait, and at 
last, tired of waiting for the bite, struck 
with force. 

Ihad him; a huge fellow, too; back- 
wards and forwards he dashed, up and 
down, in and out. No fancy tackle had 
i, but plain and trustworthy, at least so 
I fondly imagined. 

At last 1 trailed the gentleman upon 
the sedge, and was upon the eve of wad- 
ing in and securing him, when a splash in 
the water which threw it in every direc- 
tion, announced that something new had 
turned up, and away went I, hook and 
line, into the black hole belew. At this 
moment my tackle parted: the robber— 
whether alligator or gar I know not— 
og oon with my half-captured prey, 
and I crawled out upon the bank in a 
blessed humour. 

My fishing was finished for the evening ; 

but repairing the tackle as best I could, 
casting the line again into the pool, and 
fixing the pole firmly in the knot-hole of 
a fallen tree, I abandoned it to fish upon 
its own hook. - ; 
; When I arose in the morning, a cold 
‘horther ” was blowing fiercely, and the 
river had risen in the world during the 
night. The log to which my pole had 
lormed a temporary attachment, had 
taken its departure for parts unknown, 
and was in all human probability at that 
moment engaged in making an experi- 
lnental voyage on account of ‘‘ whom it 
may concern.” 

The keen eye of Joe, who had been 
peering up and down the river, however, 
iscovered something upon the opposite 
side that bore a strong resemblance to 
the missing pole, and when the sun had 
lairly risen we found that there it surely 
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was, and, moreover, its bowing to the 
water’s edge, and subsequent straight- 
ening up, gave proof that a fish was fast 
to the line. 

The northern blast blew shrill and cold, 
and the ordinarily gentle current of the 
river was now a mad torrent, lashing the 
banks in its fury, and foaming over the 
rocks and trees that obstructed its in- 
creased volume. 

Joe and I looked despairingly at each 
other and shook our heads in silence and 
in sorrow. 

Yet there was the pole waving to and 
fro at times when the fish would repeat 
its efforts to escape; it was more than 
the cup of Tantalus, and after bearing it 
as long as I could, I prepared for a plunge 
into the maddened stream. One plunge, 
however, quite satisfied me; I was thrown 
back upon the shore, cold and dispirited. 

During the entire day there stood or 
swung to and fro the wretched pole, now 
upright as an orderly serjeant, now bend- 
ing down and kissing the waters at its 
feet. 

The sight I bore until flesh and blood 
could no more endure. ‘The sun had 
sunk to rest, the twilight was fading 
away, and the stars were beginning to 
peep out from their sheltering places in- 
quiringly, as if to know why the night 
came not on, when I, strung in soul, de- 
termined at any hazard to dare the 
venture. 

Wringing the hand of Joe, who shook 
his head dubiously, up the stream I bent 
my course, until I reached a point some 
distance above, from which the current 
passing, dashed with violence against the 
bank, and shot directly over to the very 
spot where waved and wagged our 
wretched rod, cribbed by the waters, and 
cabined and confined among tlie logs. 

I piunged in, and, swift as an arrow 
from the bow, the water hurried me on, 
a companion to its mad career. ‘The point 
was almost gained, when a shout from 
Joe called my attention to the pole: alas: 
the fish was gone, and the line was stream- 
ing out in the fierce wind. | 

That night was I avenged; a huge cat 
was borne home in triumph. How | 
took itor where, it matters not; for so 
much time having been occupied in nar- 
rating how we did not, I have none re- 
maining to tell how I did. | 

The next point was to decide as to the 
cooking of him. Joe advised a barbacue. 
A fine fellow like that, he said, with two 
inches of clear fat upon his backbone, 
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would make a noble feast. Let not the 

‘two inches of clear fat” startle the in- 

credulous reader, for in that country of 

lean swine I have often heard that cat-fish 

are used to fry bacon in. 

But to the cooking : 

“We cooked him that night, and we cooked 
him next day, 

And we cooked him in vain, until both passed 
away.” 

He would zo¢ be cooked, and was _ in fact 

much worse, and not half so honest as a 

worthy old gander—once purchased by a 

very innocent friend of mine—that was 

found to contain in its maw a paper em- 

bracing both his genealogy and directions 

with reference to the advisable mode of 
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preparing him for the table; of which all 
that I remember is, that parboiling for six 
teen days was warmly recommended as an 
initial step. 
. Yi J ey. . 
Sixteen days parboiling I am convinced 
would but have rendered our friend the 
tougher. We tried him over a hot fire and 
a slow one—we smoked him, singed him. 
and, in fine, tried all known methods in 
vain, and finally consigned him again 
? 
uneaten, to the waters. 

r * 4 “ . 
_ The moral of my tale, dear reader, is 
simply this: Waste not your precious 
time in taking cats, but if taken consign 
them at once, unsinged, to their original 
element,—and so shall a great waste of 

time and patience be spared. 





HOW TO SAY “NO.” 


THERE are a thousand methods of saying 
“Yes ;” all—from the good-tempered affir- 
mative of the indulgent “ governor,” to 
the almost imarticulate response of the 
lady in orange-blossoms—all excellent. 
There are a thousand methods also of 
saying “No;” but among these thousand 
there is but one good one: the art con- 
sisting in being able to catch this one 
without being caught yourself. 

The martyrs in the good old times,(?) 
when required by their religious principles 
to say “ No,” said simply “No.” Now 
this was all very reasonable, but still more 
stupid than reasonable. To say “No” 
when you must say “ No,” is, as I have 
before remarked, an art, and an art, too, 
by no means easy of attainment. It is 
the pous asinorum of social life, a famous 
bridge, and which would be a bridge of 
gold were a toll of but one halfpenny levied 
on each passenger. 

To discover the one great method of 
saying “No,” study those persons who, 
either from sex, or condition in life, have 
many applicants to refuse, viz., ministers 
and women; ministers, perhaps, in prefe- 
rence to women, because they refuse 
oftener than the latter; women, again, in 
preference to ministers, because women 
remain longer in power than ministers, 
and for this reason, doubtless, because 
they are not answerable for their actions 
either to king, lords, or commons. 

This point settled, it will be easily un- 
derstood why the ministers for life are 
better skilled in the manceuvres of nega- 


tion than the ephemeral ministers of our 
parliamentary regime. 

The celebrated Cardinal Richelieu was 
a hero in this description of warfare, as 
well as in many others; he granted 
nothing, it is true, but the applicant in- 
variably left his cabinet delighted, he re- 
fused with so much grace, he was so affa- 
ble when saying “No;” so charmed was 
the petitioner with his refusal that it ap- 
peared as though it would have been 
almost a disappointment had he obtained 
his request. 

One day the poet Desmarets, who was 
then very young, succeeded in obtaimng 
an audience of the Cardinal. When the 
poet was ushered into the presence of the 
minister, and when the latter, with his 
usual courtesy, had inquired to what cause 
he owed the pleasure of this visit:— 

“Monseigneur,” said the poet, “ 
“have come to solicit from your Nminence 
the appointment of Comptroller-General. 

Astounded at the boldness as well a8 
the magnitude of this request, the Car- 
dinal frowned, and fixing his eyes sternly 
on the young petitioner, said:— 

“ And what had you hoped for, young 
man, in making such an audacious I 
quest ?” ie ; 

“I had hoped,” replied the ae 
modestly, “for something that your “a 
nence will perhaps graciously deign : 
grant me: 1 had hoped for the — 
of a refusal. They say your Eminen 


refuses so well!” 
“Tam so used to it,” observed Riche 








lieu, flattered by the compliment—a com- 
iment by no means misplaced, as the 
sequel proved; for from that day the 
Cardinal took Desmarets into favour, and 
later, gave him in reality the very appoint- 
ment which the poet had solicited in jest. 
In this species of warfare it is by no 
means an indispensable condition that the 
denial should charm the petitioner; and 
in illustration of this position, we will 
relate an occurrence which took place 
some few years ago in Paris, and for the 
truth of which we are prepared to vouch ; 
a refusal, this, by no means devoid of 
merit, though of a totally opposite cha- 
racter from that of Cardinal Richelieu. 
Some few years ago a lady of rank—a 
German countess—arrived in Paris, and 
the sa/oxs which were thrown open to 
her title—for, as Balzac says, “ the es- 
cutcheons whether stained with blood or 
mire are equally admissible into Parisian 
society, so that wealth but accompanies 
the armorial bearings” —were in ecstasies 
at her beauty. In a word, the Countess 
G—— was érés recherchée by every idle 
dangler of the fashionable world. Un- 
happily, the Countess G ’s husband 
never quitted his wife, and this circum- 
stance was a cause of despair for all her 
admirers, with the exception of one indi- 
vidual, a certain Monsieur Arthur de 
L—; this young exquisite felt per- 
fectly convinced in his own mind upon two 
points; namely, that a husband, clever 
as he may be, is no protector of his wife’s 
heart; and that, secondly, the French 
adjective which signifies crue/ has but one 
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gender, the masculine; two propositions 
which he undertook to prove—our readers 
will bear in mind that we are narrating 
a Parisian anecdote—at the expense of 
the Countess and her husband. In order 
to achieve success in this chivalrous en- 
terprise, he followed the lady everywhere 
like her shadow, seeking the propitious 
moment. Fortune at length threw it in 
his way. Ona certain evening—evening 
for ever memorable in the annals of our 
exquisite’s existence—he obtained the 
chance of singing a duet with the object 
of his desires; what a magnificent occas 
sion! The young gentleman was deter- 
mined not to let it escape, and under the 
pretext of complimenting the lady, he 
seized the opportunity of addressing to 
his fair partner in song a declaration of 
love as passionate as it was categorical. 

The countess, without for a moment 
losing her self-possession, gazed at the 
young dandy with an air of adorable 
naiveté, and with a sweet smile replied in 
a tone of voice perfectly audible to every 
one in the room :— 

‘Monsieur, [ am a foreigner, and but 
imperfectly acquainted with your lan- 
guage, but if you will be kind enough to 
address my husband, who is over there, 
the pretty things you have just now been 
whispering to me, I have no doubt that 
he will be able to reply to you far more 
grammatically than I could possibly do 
myself.” 

‘Mute and crestfallen, our lady-killer 
bit his lips and gained the door—it was 
the only thing he gained by his attempt. 





HYMN. 


(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 


ARounp the tombs of those that fell 
Their country’s rights to save, 
The songs of crowds admiring swell 
To eulogize the brave ! 
he patriot’s fame will never die ; 
_ The land for which he bled 
Shall cradle it eternally, 
And venerate the dead. 














Tis thus that those whose bones are laid 
Within the funeral fane ; 

"Tis thus, in glorious garb arrayed, 
Their memories remam. . 

Each day with them will rise more bright, 
Each day their deeds are told; _ 

Their names amid the clouds of night 
Can never be enrolled. 
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Tue gift of extemporization seems to be 
a natural production of the Italian soil. 
This talent would appear to hold to two 
causes: the first is the faculty of attain- 
ing at will to a height of enthusiastic 
exaltation, capable of arousing in the 
mind a multitude of ideas, which flow 
forth with a rapidity and fluency of ex- 
pression of which men of colder imagina- 
tions can have no possible conception; 
the second is an abundant and flexible 
language, which adapts itself readily to 
all forms and all expressions. 

Among savage races, with whom the 
imagination is so much the more strong 
and lively in proportion as it is less con- 
strained by the habits and convention- 
alities of modern civilization, the gift of 
extemporization is common; but in order 
to shine, it has need of being excited by 
music. ‘l'ravellers, for instance, represent 
to us the Indians of North and South 
America, in their assemblies and festivals, 
their war feasts and funeral ceremonies, 
springing up suddenly, in fits of wild 
enthusiasm, and pouring forth a rapid 
succession of impromptu verses, to the 
accompaniment of rude musical instru- 
ments. In the celebrated poems, also, of 
the ancient Scots, we see Ossian seizing 
his harp, and singing in inspired strains 
either the triumphs or the glorious death 
of some honoured chieftain. 

We may safely conclude, from several 
passages in the writings of the classic 
authors, that the Greeks had at the be- 
ginning certain improvisatori in the ranks 
of their ancient poets; as such, indeed, 
we may regard the ambulatory or strolling 
poets, whom they styled aoidot. Homer 
was one of these; and several learned 
writers on antiquity have even imagined 
that he extemporized the greater portion 
of those poems of his which are still 
extant among us. Although a difficult 
matter to be believed, yet many autho- 
rities might be quoted in support of this 
assertion. The following passage of 
Eustathius, Archbishop of Thessalonica, 
is remarkable. “Homer,” says the 
learned philologist, “breathed only poetry. 
He was so thoroughly inspire i the 
heroic muse, that he spoke in verse with 
greater facility than others do in prose.” 

Plato affirmed that true poets owed 
absolutely nothing to art. ‘ Like,” he 
says, “to the priests of Cybele, who never 
execute their mystic dances when in cold 
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blood, the poets, so long as their souls 
are at rest, and they preserve the use of 
their reasoning faculties, are incapable of 
producing anything either marvellous or 
sublime; it is only when, warmed by the 
harmony and the rhythm, they fall into g 
_— of delirium, that they compose 
those beautiful poems which, without 
permitting us to reflect, carry away our 
imagination captive. So,” he adds, “the 
bacchantes drain not the milk and honey 
from the fountains, save when wild rage 
transports them.” Plato quotes on this 
subject the caseof Cynichusof Chalcedony, 
who, although confessedly the most igno- 
rant of men, composed, in a moment of 
enthusiasm, a hymn, allowed to be the 
most beautiful, according to the avowal 
of the Athenians themselves, that had 
ever been made. Ina word, Plato recog. 
nised the true poet only in the faculty of 
producing his songs in moments of in- 
spired enthusiasm, without himself being 
cognizant of what he sang. “The cadence 
and harmony of the verse,” according to 
this philosopher, ‘place the poet in a 
situation in which the thoughts and 
images he would have vainly sought for 
when in a more tranquil frame of mind, 
now present themselves in crowds to his 
imagination.” 

Aristotle, that vast and ambitious 
genius, who, not content with observing, 
wished also to define, and thus prescribed 
laws to nature, and bounds to the human 
intellect — Aristotle himself avows that 
poetry is the work of transport and en- 
thusiasm. ‘ Maracus of Syracuse,” says 
he, “never produced beautiful verses, 
save when in a state of ecstasy. Theo- 
phrastus, Heraclides of Pontus, his dis- 
ciple, Strabo, Plutarch, Longinus, and 
many others, hold the same language. 

It would not, then, we conceive, Dé 
difficult to prove that, in point of fact, all 
the ancient poets of Greece were wmpro- 
visatori. The verses of Homer, those 
strains of inspired eloquence which 
ages have admired, and which, doubtiess, 
will be the admiration of ages yet to. 
come, were, in our opinion, evidently 
produced on the spur of the moment, and 
flowed from the poet’s ~~ in one con 
tinuous stream, with as little of labour 
or effort as do the waters of a perennias 
fountain. 

But it is on the soil of Italy that we 
again meet with the lost image of this 








most extraordinary talent. Ever since 
the revival of letters, there have been 
found in that classic land persons of both 
sexes, who possessed the faculty of re- 
citing, off-hand, poems, even of consider- 
able length, composed on the instant. 
The earlier ¢mprovisatori, however, com- 
josed in Latin, which, until as late as the 
end of the fifteenth century, was the 
universal language of the learned. 

One of the most ancient improvisatori 
of which literary history makes mention 
is Seraphino d’Aquila, who lived in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, and 
who, strange as it may now appear, was 
considered during his lifetime as a rival 
of Petrarch. D’Aquila owed this ephe- 
meral reputation to the talent he pos- 
sessed of singing extempore verses while 
accompanying himself on the lute. Music, 
it would appear, was required as a neces- 
sary stimulant to animate the poetic 
fervour of these extemporizing poets, for 
we find that all the ¢mprovisatori of these 
early days invariably either accompanied 
themselves, or were accompanied by 
others, on some musical instrument. 

Bernardo Acolti, who flourished about 
the same period, merited by his extraordi- 
nary poetic talent the surname of /’//nico. 
No poet was worthy of being compared with 
him. “ Whenever,” says a contemporary 
writer, “the report was spread through 
Rome that the Unico was about to recite 
some verses in one of the public . places, 
the excitement was intense: shops were 
closed, all business for the time sus- 
pended, and the entire population of the 
city from the prince to the beggar, flocked 
ncrowds to hear him; the admiration, 
like the interest excited, was boundless !” 
But what now remains of this much 
vaunted talent ? A few verses, absolutely 
below mediocrity, and which, indeed, are 
almost unknown at the present day. 

{he same fate befel another improvisa- 
‘ore, a native of Florence, by name Cris- 
tolero, who also enjoyed the highest repu- 
tation, and was even surnamed the 4/¢is- 
so. On one occasion he extemporized a 
chivalric poem, entitled, “I Reoli.” This 
poem, which his friends had taken down 
M1 writing as the words fell from the poet’s 
‘PS, Was published after his death, and 
‘he Critics were actually amazed at having 
ve such a truly despicable composi- 
Maer, the other improvisatori who 
Mot ed at or about the same period, we 

Cd mention only the names of Nicolo 

*oniceno, Mario Filelfa, Pamfilo Sassi, 
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Hippolito of Ferrara, Giovanni Battista 
Strozzi, Pero, Nicolo Franciotti, Cesare 
de Fans, as their works do not call for 
particular notice. Three other émprorisa- 
tort of the same period were blind. This 
misfortune had been common to many 
great poets; it was generally imagined, 
though with what degree of truth we are 
unable to affirm, that the talents both of 
poetry and music, received an impetus in 
the deprivation of sight. The first of 
these blind ¢mprovisatori was Cristofero 
Sordi, whose very name is now scarcely 
known. Fuller details have been preserved 
respecting Aurelio Brandolini, a Floren- 
tine, who was blind from his birth. The 
high reputation acquired by Brandolini 
caused him to be summoned to the Court 
of Corvinus, King of Hungary, whose 
ambition it was to gather around him the 
most distinguished among the philoso- 
phers and men of letters of Italy. Bran- 
dolini was celebrated, too, as a preacher, 
and was also the author of a book entitled, 
De Ratione Scribendi. One day, while 
he was improvising, a bystander gave 
him, as a subject, the Natural History 
of Pliny; on the instant he made an 
analysis of the work in verse—accom- 
panying himself during the delivery on a 
guitar, “ without forgetting,” says a con- 
temporary writer, “a single interesting 
circumstance in Pliny’s book.” 

This Brandolini had a brother, named 
Raffaele, who, by a singular conformity in 
misfortune, was also blind, and, like his 
brother, equally distinguished himself as 
an zmprovisatore. 

It would appear that thelearned Greeks, 
who came into Italy from Constantinople 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
spread throughout the land not only a 
taste for the language and literature o! 
ancient Greece, but also for its customs as 
well; for we find established, about, this 
period, in the different cities of Italy, the 
custom of those philosophical banquets 
celebrated by Plutarch and Xenophon, at 
which the imagination, exalted by wine, 
good cheer, and mutual festivity, imparted 
to the wit, and even to the wisdom, a 
degree of warmth and_ activity which 
might in vain be sought for in the calm 
of solitude and reflection. Pope Leo X. 
loved and encouraged these literary re- 
sasts, and was accustomed to, gather round 
his table the band of learned men who have 
illustrated his reign. Oneof these,towhom 
he was especially partial, was a certain 
Andrea Marone, a great improvisatore. Ol 
this Marone’s vast poetical acquirements 
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contemporary writers relate marvels. He 
was accustomed to accompany himself on 
a viol while reciting his verses. Calin 
and collected at the beginning of his 
song, his energy, facility, and eloquence 
would increase by degrees ; his eyes would 
sparkle with an extraordinary brilliancy, 
the veins of his forehead would swell, and 
large drops of perspiration would burst 
forth from every pore ; all his movements 
would display the extent of that enthu- 
siasm with which he was animated. One 
day, during a grand banquet given by 
Leo X. to the ambassadors and other 
illustrious personages of Rome, the Pontilf 
proposed to Marone that he should impro- 
vise upon the Holy League then forming 
against the Turks. The poet seized his 
viol, and sang a long poem, commencing 
with the following words :— 


“Infelix Europa, dice quassata tumulta 
Bellorum, &c.’’ 


These verses obtained such marked 
success, that the Pope nominated him on 
the spot toa vacant benefice, and gave him 
a suite of apartments in his palace. 

After the death of Leo, Pope Adrian VL., 
who looked upon poets as a species of 
idolaters, drove Marone from the Vatican. 
He was, however, recalled thither by Pope 
Clement VII., but having been reduced to 
ruin by asuccession of unfortunate events, 
he died at Rome, in poverty and misery, 
in the year 1527. 

There was in Rome, about the same 
period, another cmprovisatore, by name 
Querno, whose sole talent consisted in a 
wonderful facility of spinning impromptu 
verses, and a vast impudence in reciting 
the shoals of doggrel which escaped from 
him in these moments of inspiration. He 
was, besides, an impudent fellow, a 
drunkard, and an epicure. This Querno 
may be considered in the light of a species 
of buffoon, with whom Leo X. was accus- 
tomed to amuse himself during the dinners 
he gave to the men of letters of the time. 
,te would permit him to drink out of his 
own glass, on condition that he should 
compose at least two Latin verses on 
whatever subject might be given him; and 
that if the verses were declared by com- 
mon consent to be bad, at least half of the 
contents of the glass should be water. As 
may be supposed, it was not at the table 
of Leo that Querno generally got drunk. 

This Pontiff used frequently also to 

contend in impromptu verses with Master 
Querno, whom he styled, in derision, 
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Archipoeta. One day, when Querno 
commenced a tirade by this i ul 


“ Archipoeta facit versus pro mille poetas,” 
Leo interrupted him with 
“Et pro mille aliis archipoeta bibit.” 


Querno demanded afterwards a glass of 
wine in the following verse: 


“Porrige quod faciat mihi carmina doetg 
Falernum ;” 


To which the Pope instantly rejoined: 
“ Hoc etiam enervat debilitatque pedes ;” 


in allusion to the frequent attacks of 
gout to which Querno was subject. 

It must be owned that the manners, 
customs, and opinions of society have un. 
dergone a considerable change since Pope 
Leo’s time. ‘There are still, we all know, 
plenty of ridiculous poets to be found, 
but it is not at the table of their Sove- 
reign that they exhibit their wares, 

Poor Querno’s end was a still sadder 
one than that of Marone. After the death 
of Leo X. he went to Naples, where he 
fell ill, and was compelled, through 
poverty and misery, to seek shelter in a 
hospital; while a patient there, he one 
day, in a fit of pain and despair, ripped 
himself up with a pair of scissors, and 
tore out his bowels with his own hands. 

There were, at the court of Leo X, 
many more absurd improvisatori at whom 
his Holiness used to laugh ; among others, 
a certain Giovanni Gazolido, whom he 
caused to be publicly flogged for having 
dared to extemporize a parcel of trashy 
verses in his presence. ‘This was rather 
too close an imitation of Alexander the 
Great, who consented one day to hear the 
verses of his court poet Cherile, on the 
condition, however, that the latter should 
receive a crown for every good verse, al 
a blow for every bad one. The censor 
chosen by the monarch was severe, and 
the poor poet sunk under the punishment. 

Folly bestows occasionally the = 
titles to celebrity as does genlus —— 
Literary history has enshrined 1 18 
muster-roll the name of a certain Bara- 
bello, of Gaéta, who, boasting of _ 
able to compose impromptu verses of 
to those of Petrarch, aspired to the a 
nity of being crowned like him at he 
Capitol. Leo X. feigned to accede to 1 
absurd pretension. Paul Jove, his 
of the Pontiff, has described in det ied 
comic pomp with which they a 
to the mock coronation of Barabello. : 
it would appear that the ceremony = 
never completed, for the elephant up? 
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which the poet was mounted would not 
lend himself to the joke, and obstinately 
refused to cross the bridge of St. Angelo, 

The improvisatort who made use of the 
Latin language seem to have disappeared 
after the death of Leo X. At this epoch 
all the best writers began to adopt the 
vulgar tongue; the éwprovisatori followed 
their example, and the race of the latter 
became in consequence only more nume- 
rous. Out of the host of names presented 
to us at this period we will select only 
the two which have enjoyed most cele- 
brity. 

The first is Sylvio Antoniano, born at 
Rome in the year 1540, of very obscure 
parentage, and whose talents raised him 
to the dignity of cardinal. He possessed 
an intimate acquaintance with the ancient 
languages, and was deeply versed as well 
in all the sciences. His talents for ex- 
temporizing acquired for him the surname 
of Poetivo. On one occasion, during a 
great feast, at which Cardinal Giannangelo 
di Medicis was present, Sylvio predicted 
to his Eminence, in extempore verses, 
that he should obtain the tiara, and the 
poet’s prediction was accomplished, for 
Giannangelo afterwards became Pope, 
under the title of Pius IV. 

The following singular fact, related by 
a contemporary writer, merits being pre- 
served. Sylvio Antoniano being in the 
country, had begun, one beautiful spring 
evening, to improvise before a numerous 
company assembled beneath a clump of 
trees. A nightingale, attracted doubtless 
by the poet’s song, and, as it would seem, 
seized with emulation, began to warble 
aloud, from a tree top, with peculiar 
vivacity. The astonishment of the audi- 
tors at this unexpected contest lent a 
fresh charm to.the verses of the poet and 
to the song of the bird. Sylvio himself, 
animated by the circumstance, abandoned 
the subject he had been previously treat- 
ing, and addressed the nightingale itself, 
lauding the beauty of its voice and the 
gtaces of its song in strains so touching 
that all who heard him, says the chroni- 

er, were melted to tears. 

But the most celebrated of all the 

talian improvisatori was, unquestionably, 
the Cavalier Perfetti, of whose poetical 
Career we purpose laying a brief sketch 
before our readers.* 
ete a indebted for the substance of the 
the prea sansa to a biography of the poet ~/ 
the eighteenth a a learned Italian writer 0 

: ury, well known by his vo- 


- ous biography of the Italian literati of the 
and 18th centuries. He died in 1802. 
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Bernardino Perfetti was born in the 
year 1680, at Sienna, which seems to have 
been the natal soil of the improvisatort, 
He belonged to a noble family of the 
country, and was brought up with the 
tenderest care. Nature had destined him 
for poetry: at the age of seven years he 
composed sonnets which were considered 
passable, and it was at this epoch that 
one day, giving himself up to the full flow 
of his inspiration, he recited a succession 
of Italian verses, which were so good that 
they absolutely astonished all who heard 
them. This instinct excited in him a 
taste for study and instruction. 

Perfetti began by feeding on the beauties 
of Latin poetry, without the taste for which 
Italian poetry is equally void of substance 
and force. He read all that had been 
written previous to his time upon tle rules 
of the art. A careful study, also, of the 
best Tuscan works adorned his memory 
with the various riches with which they 
abound: these riches he appropriated to 
himself. 

There was then at Sienna an zmprovi- 
satore, by name Giovanni Battista Bindi. 
This individual, who was distinguished in 
a high degree for his vast intellectual ac- 
quirements, spoke in verse with as much 
fluency as others do in prose. Perfetti 
heard him, and the applause which was 
then lavished on the popular poet made a 
deep impression on the youth, and ex- 
cited within him the thirst of glory. He 
longed to attract upon himself the eyes 
of the public. . 

Perfetti’s first essays were made in the 
presence of a few friends, and with so 
much success that they prevailed upon 
him to seek at an early day the suffrages 
of thepublic. The occurrence of a singular 
circumstance still further emboldened him 
to take this step. Perfetti was accus- 
tomed, during the fine summer nights, 
to stroll through the streets of the city, 
accompanied by a little band of intimate 
friends, singing,as he went along, snatches 
of impromptu verse. On one occasion, 
having begun to sing the praises of some 
illustrious citizen of Sienna, without 
having had any other “5 oe in view 
than the amusement of the hour, he sud- 
denly felt himself seized with such a fit 
of enthusiasm, that he gave utterance 
to a succession of sublime verses, which 
flowed from his lips like a torrent. his 
scene caused general astonishment, 
and Perfetti was conducted home in 


triumph. eel 
on fairly launched in his new career, 
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Perfetti calmly surveyed the many diffi- 
culties with which his path was now beset. 
He felt that a man who professed to treat 
upon the instant, in verse, any and every 
subject that might be proposed to him— 
in such a manner, too, that all objects 
should be depicted with the traits, the 
colours, and the expression of poetry— 
ought to be thoroughly versed in the arts 
and sciences ; hence, he conceived that it 
was not permitted him to be ignorant of 
anything, and he acted up to his belief 
accordingly. We may, then, cite Perfetti 
as a theologian, a philosopher, a mathe- 
matician, a jurist, an anatomist, and a 
physician: his verses being composed from 
the essence, so to speak, of his various 
studies. But, above all, he was deeply 
read in history, and could quote its various 
facts so aptly and happily, that to hear 
him one would imagine that all centuries 
were present before his eyes. When he 
was at Rome, for instance, some one pro- 
posed to him, as a subject, one of the most 
abstract questions of theology; nothing 
daunted, he took up this dry and arid sub- 
ject, illustrating its various positions as 

e went on, with such felicity of manner, 
and in a style so delightful, that all the 
theologians present, and, among others, 
Bernard Vargas, the Spanish Jesuit, owned 
that they had never before heard anything 
comparable to it. 

“There are still in existence,” says the 
Abbate Fabroni, “several persons who 
have heard him frequently in public, and 
who assure me that they never once saw 
him hesitate, nor had they ever been able 
to discern the limits of his vast eru- 
dition.” 

Previous to commencing, Perfetti would 
demand a subject from his auditors. He 
would enter upon the matter in hand by 
an invocation relative to the circumstance. 
His recital was invariably clear and lucid 
in a remarkable degree ; he would bestow 
upon every subject all the adornment it 
was capable of receiving; in short, he 
knew how at once to instruct, to please, 
and to touch; and as he possessed an in- 
credible memory, he would sum up, at the 
close, in a few verses, all that he had pre- 
viously said. While extemporizing, the 
same symptoms were observable in him 
as Plato relates of the poet Ion: he ap- 
peared transported with divine enthu- 
siasm, his eyes sparkled, his brows con- 
tracted, his oppressed and heaving chest 
scarce permitted the action of the respi- 
ration: in short, he displayed all the 
symptoms of those accesses, without which, 
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according to Democritus, no one can be 
a great poet. 

Whenever Perfett i abandoned himself 
to the full flow of his poetic Inspiratio 
he was obliged to drink, from time to 
time, a little cold water, less to refresh 
himself than to cool the ardour of his 
imagination. When he had finished, he 
would remain motionless and half dead 
from exhaustion. He would pass that 
night without sleep, and it was not unti] 
the expiration of a considerable period of 
time that the vehement agitation of his 
blood would become calmed. 

In order to gain the time necessary to 
collect his thoughts, as well as to assure 
himself of the measure, Perfetti was 
accustomed to deliver his verses in that 
style of song peculiar to many of the 
emprovisatort, which holds a middle course 
between intonation and recitation; he 
was also accompanied by a guitar-player, 
who regulated his strains according to the 
different pieces of verse recited by the 
poet. The cmprovisatori of the time were 
accustomed to pique themselves on the 
rapidity with which they could recite their 
inspirations, and they imagined that they 
would be dishonoured in the eyes of the 
world, not only if they were obliged to 
come to a stand-still, but even if they 
appeared to hesitate for an instant m 
their delivery. As to Perfetti, when he 
thoroughly warmed to his subject, his 
words flowed so rapidly that the guitar- 
player could scarcely follow him. . 

The style of verse for which Perfetti 
entertained most predilection was the 
octosyllabic, which some Italians term 
the epic, and which is the most untract- 
able of all; occasionally, however, he 
would employ an easier measure. For 
the rest, it would appear that he had a 
his disposition all sorts of rhythms, for 
even the hardest and most unmanageable 
metre became in his hands ductile and 
tractable. 

The most glorious day, however, for 
Perfetti, was that on which he receive 
at the Capitol the poetic crown. This 
event took place during the poet’s second 
visit to Rome in the suite of the Princess 
of Bavaria. The Holy See was then oe 
— by Benedict XIIl. Despite the 
i 


ttle taste of this Pontiff for poetry, ti 


i, 


marvels which had been related to z 
concerning Perfetti had induced him . 
judge the poet worthy of the — A 
consequence he directed that ea 
should give a public proof of his abilities. 


“On the day appointed,” says Fabrob), 



























“in the presence of a jury of sworn 
‘udges, twelve subjects were proposed to 
fim in theology, physics, mathematics, 
jurisprudence, poetry, medicine, gym- 
nasties, &e. &e. He came forth victorious 
from this formidable proof, and all pee 
owned, that if he had previously sur- 
passed all other poets of his kind, he had 
on that day surpassed himself. This was 
the decree of the sworn judges, aud the 
triumph of Perfetti was complete. 

“The day of the coronation being 
come, Perfetti, seated in a gilded car 
drawn by superb horses, and followed by 
a numerous cortége, the ordinary train of 
the Roman conservators on the days of 
public ceremonies, set out from the Archi- 
gymnasium for the Capitol, accompanied 
by a vast concourse of spectators. Amid 
the acclamations of the populace he en- 
tered the hall of the Capitol. On being 
conducted to the feet of Maria Frangipani, 
senator of Rome, the magistrate rose 
from his seat, and placing on the poet’s 
head the laurel crown, addressed him in 
the following strain :— 

“*Worthy Cavaliere, it is under the 
auspices of our Sovereign Pontiff Bene- 
dict XIII., that I place upon your brow 
this noble ee of poetic glory; re- 
ceive it as a proof of the suffrages of 
your countrymen, and as a gage of the 
singular favour of his Holiness.’ 

“Giovanni Crescembini, having after- 
wards invited him to do homage to the 
muses for an honour he owed to them, he 
did so in a succession of charming verses, 
in presence of Violante, the Cardinals, 
and the highest personages in Rome. 
The honour which he had now received 
was all the more flattering for him, seeing 
that it had not been lavished indiscrimi- 
nately, it having been previously accorded 
to two poets only of rare merit, Petrarch 
and Tasso; the latter, however, as we 
know, was prevented by death from enjoy- 
ng the fruits of his triumph.” 

The title of Roman Citizen, unani- 
mously accorded to Perfetti, coupled with 
the privilege of adding the laurel crown 
to his arms, put the finishing stroke to 
the honours he had received. Medals, 
caring his impress, were struck at Rome 
and elsewhere, while the City of Sienna, 
Whoconsidered itself individually honoured 
7 the person of its illustrious citizen, re- 
urned thanks at a public meeting to the 
*vereigu Pontiff for the signal favour 
accorded to it. 
mh. hat added still further,” says his 

stapher, “to the renown of Perfetti, 
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was the rare degree of modesty which he 
ever maintained amid so much: success. 
This man, who enjoyed such a high degree 
of celebrity that he was by common con- 
sent elevated, not only above all living 
improvisatori, but above all who had ever 
before shone in the same career, never 
— the slightest syllable of self- 
audation to escape his lips. Clement XL., 
having one day in Perfetti’s presence 
spoken in most flattering terms of the 
oet’s great intellectual acquirements, the 
atter modestly replied that this advan- 
tage, whatever it might be, was a gift 
from God, who had endowed him with 
the poetic spirit as formerly he had en- 
dowed with speech the animal bestrode 
by Balaam. ‘ We have but little cause 
to glorify ourselves,’ he added, ‘for the 
talents which we receive from another.’ ” 

Perfetti never wrote; of all his poems 
there exist merely a few scattered frag- 
ments taken down by copyists while he 
sang, and that, too, secretly, and against 
his expressed wishes; but, previous to 
his death, he disavowed the greater por- 
tion of these pieces, and perhaps in so 
doing he listens as much wisdom as 
modesty. In fact, although certain ideas, 
conceived and expressed at the same 
instant and almost at hazard, may have 
for an auditor—carried away, as he natu- 
rally will be, by the rapid flow of the 
eloquence—the merit of a carefully ela- 
borated composition, it is yet far from 
attaining that high degree of excellence, 
the fruit only of deep and continuous 
study. 

Another circumstance also prevented 
Perfetti from taking the pen. Content, 
doubtless, with the renown he had ac- 
quired as an improvisatore, he wisely con- 
ceived that his reputation would but 
increase if he rendered his critics inca- 
pable of appreciating it. In so doing, he 
appreciated his own powers very well 
himself, for, in fact, the same thing hap- 
pened to him which, according to Cicero, 
men of vast genius experience. The 
moment he wished to compose, in the 
calm of solitude, that instant did his 
mind lose all its inventive power, his 
vivacity slacken, and all the tire of his 
genius vanish away like smoke. 

To a remarkable degree of modesty, 
Perfetti joined an obliging disposition and 
manners eminently gentle and pleasing. 
None of his friends, none of lus fellow- 
citizens, ever counted upon his good ser- 
vices invain. So many amiable and solid 
qualities rendered him universally adored. 
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Towards the latter years of his life, Per- 
fetti used to say that he should die of 
apoplexy, and he would frequently speak 
of his approaching end with that perfect 
tranquillity of mind which the conscious- 
ness of an innocently spent life can alone 
impart; as he had foreseen, so was his 
end; about the latter part of July, 1747, 
he was seized with an attack of apoplexy, 
which carried him off in a few days. 

The entire population of Sienna fol- 
lowed his body to the grave. His remains 
were deposited in the tomb of his ancestors 
in the church of Saint Francis situated 
without the city. His wife, chiidren, and 
a surviving brother, conjointly erected to 
his memory a marble monument in the 
church of Santa Maria, where, in con- 
formity with the poet’s last wishes, was 
suspended his laurel crown. 

The celebrated Italian poet Metastasio 
had from his early youth displayed a 
marked taste for the improvisatore’s art ; 
but the exercise of this talent was with 
him a violent effort of nature. After im- 
provising for some time, he would fall 
into a state of utter languor and ex- 
haustion, and, in this condition of mental 
and bodily prostration, would be carried 
to his bed, from whence he would be 


unable to rise until the application of 
cordials, and a rest of at least four-and- 
twenty hours had imparted to his frame 


renewed strength and vigour. Being 
warned by his physicians that if he were 
desirous of preserving his health it was 
absolutely necessary that he should re- 
nounce the practice of so dangerous an 
art, lie, though very reluctantly, followed 
their advice, and it is in all probability 
to this circumstance that Italian litera- 
ture owes the many charming effusions of 
his pen, which it is not likely he would 
ever have composed had he entirely de- 
voted himself to that natural instinct 
which seemed to destine him for an im- 
provisatore. This singular talent seldom 
or never permits its votaries to pursue 
the long and painful course of application 
and study; they have but their voice, and 
their memory perishes with their song. 
Elegance, justness of expression, true 
eloquence, and all the qualities which 
enub'e poetry to triumph alike over the 
assaults of time and the shadows of for- 
getiulness, are rarely met with in this 
class of poets. It would, indeed, be even 
impossible for them to sit down and write 
the verses they give utterance to with 
such fluency and eloquence. The habit 
of producing with facility brings with it 
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a perfect detestation for the after b 
necessary labours of correction—labo m 
which many of our modern ‘neat 
genius” are far too apt to shun as servi 
and contemptible, while, in reality ther 
are of the utmost importance, Hence 
we have already remarked, they leaye 
behind them only the recollection of thei 
talent; or, if some few of their produe. 
tions survive them, they are wholly yp. 
suited for close perusal when deprived 
of the embellishment of the voice and 
gesture, the harmony of the musie, and 
the general prestige of the scene. 

In the ranks of the cmprovisatort we 
also find several women who have by their 
talents raised this art to a high degree of 

erfection. Quadrio, the Italian Jesuit, 
in his History of Poetry, quotes in terms 
of praise the name of three improvisa. 
trict: Cecilia Micheli, of Venice, Giovanna 
di Santa, and a nun named Barbara, of 
Corregio. But none of these possessed 
the reputation of the celebrated Corilla,a 
native of Pistoja, in Tuscany, and whose 
talents were the theme of universal ad- 
miration. This talent, which developed 
itself at a very early period, she cultivated 
by a diligent course of study, not in 
literature only, but in other branches of 
human knowledge. ‘The success which 
she obtained in the different cities of 
Italy, induced the Emperor Francis I. to 
invite her to Vienna; at the court of the 
Emperor she was received with the highest 
distinction, and, after a short stay, re 
turned into Italy laden with gifts. The 
Empress of Russia also, who loved and 
encouraged all sorts of talent, bad given 
Corilla a pressing invitation to St. Peters- 
burgh, but her tastes and affections, which 
irresistibly bound her to her country, 
coupled with a perfect dread of the 
Russian climate, induced her to decline 
the tempting offers of this sovereign. 

In 1776, she proceeded to Rome, where 
the highest honours to which the poet 
ambition could then aspire awaited her. 
She had been previously elected a mele 
ber of the “Academia degli Arcad, 
under the name of Olympica; after having 
extemporized upon a given number 0 
subjects before twelve examiners 
pointed by the Academy, she was judg : 
worthy of the bays. Previous to 
coronation, the Roman Senate = 
clared her a nobile cittadina. The ont 
gium of Rome and its Senate was the firs 
subject proposed to her; the secon” ™ 
the refutation of those who accuse¢ ; 
tianity of destroying the enthusiasm 














the fine arts. They gave her afterwards 
as a subject, the superiority of modern 
over ancient philosophy. Upon all these 
different subjects Corilla improvised with 
a facility, clearness, and abundance of 
ideas, and a warmth of imagination, which 
excited the most lively enthusiasm among 
her auditors. But Corilla’s success, like 
all successes in art or literature, was not 
alittle embittered by the efforts of ma- 
lignity and jealousy. From the day which 
succeeded her coronation she was over- 
whelmed with epigrams amd _ lampoons. 
Perfetti had before her experienced the 
like injustice, and Petrarch himself used 
to complain in his letters of the envy and 
persecution which the Roman laurel had 
drawn down upon him. 

Corilla has left behind her a small 
volume of poems, which, like all those 
which remain to us of the brotherhood of 
song, scarcely sustain the high reputation 
she acquired during her life-time as an 
improvisatrice. 

We can see, by this brief sketch of the 
Italian improvisatori, which we have now 
laid before our readers, that almost all 
have been born either in Tuscany or in 
the Venetian States, but chiefly at Sienna 
and Verona, in which cities this talent 
may be said to have been uninterruptedly 
perpetuated. Itis, however, an extraor- 
dinary fact, that, of all the European 
nations, Italy alone has produced impro- 
risatori—we mean, of course, in any num- 
bers. This phenomenon has been already 
observed and commented on by several 
Writers who have endeavoured to explain 
it by causes which appear to us utterly 
insufficient ; they have imagined that: the 
principle was to be found in the warmth 
and beauty of the climate: but were this 
the case, why should there not be ézpro- 
tisatort in Spain, where poetry has ever 
been cultivated ? And why, again, should 
there always have been so many impro- 
risatort in Tuscany, and so few in the 
Kingdom of Napies, the climate of which 
is still warmer than that of the former, 
and which, by another remarkable pheno- 
menon, has produced almost all the great 
Composers which Italy can boast of ? An- 
other cause, however, presents itself, 
Which at first sight appears more striking, 
and also more probable than the preced- 
ing, and this is the abundance and flexi- 

lity of the Italian language ; but, then, 
ave we not seen in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries the most part of the great 
‘”protisatort composing only in Latin 
Verse, that is to say, in a dead language, 
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whose form, rhythm, and poetic metre 
present much greater difliculties to be 
overcome than are offered by Italian 
versification? We will not here attempt 
a solution of this problem, as time and 
space would alike fail us were we now to 
enter upon the discussion of a question 
which presents such complicated elements 
for our consideration; we will merely 
add, that while England and France (with 
the exception of the latter’s barber poet 
Jasmin) have not produced one impro- 
visutore of genius, Germany, and even 
Holland, should, singularly enough, have 
given to Kurope—the first-named country 
in the person of a woman — two exam- 
ples of this extraordinary talent. With 
a brief notice of these poets, we purpose 
bringing our article to a close. 

Anna Louisa Karch, the German im- 
provisatrice, was born in the year 1732, in 
a hamlet of Lower Silesia. Her father 
was a brewer and innkeeper in this hamlet, 
and her education, as well as the oceu- 
pations of her childhood, were in con- 
formity with her humble birth. She had 
learned to read and write, but indigence 
reduced her to the necessity of watching 
and tending her father’s cows. It was 
while engaged in this occupation that the 
first symptoms of her innate talent for 
poetry manifested themselves. Endowed 
with a natural taste for music, she began 
by composing little hymns, which she 
would set to familiar airs. Tie perusal 
of a few novels which fell by chance into 
her hands, developed in some measure her 
latent intellectual faculties; but the 
cares and anxieties consequent upon the 
state of poverty in which it had pleased 
Providence to cast her lot? scarcely left 
her a moment’s leisure to devote to the 
inward promptings of her poetic instinct. 
She was not in the habit, like the Italian 


_improvisatori, of reciting continuous verses 


upon any given subject, but she possessed 
over them the advantage of leaving behind 
her some correct and even clegantly 
versified poems, which Germany still 
admires. | 

For the substance of the following 
notice of M. de Clereq, the Duteh impro- 
visatore, we are indebted to a writer of 
the time, and as this notice was penned 
by him in the year 1823, it is very 1npro- 
bable that the poet is still alive. It is, 
as the reader will perceive, in an epistolary 
form :— 

Amsterdam, February, 1825. 

“There is, at present, in this city, an 

extraordinary phenomenon: in short, none 
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other than a Dutch improvisatore, whom 
we must not, however, in any respect 
compare to the Italian improvisatort. M. 
de Clereq, who holds a distinguished posi- 
tion in the commerce of this city, applies 
himself zealously to the duties of his call- 
ing; and it is only in his leisure hours 
that, at the age of twenty-seven, he has suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a thorough kuowledge 
of history—above all, of modern history— 
as well as of Greek,|Latin, Spanish, Italian, 
French, English, German, and Dutch 
literature. Of this knowledge he has 


given a brilliant proof in his reply to the 

uestion proposed by the second class of 
the Institute: ‘To seek and determine 
the influence exercised by the Spanish, 
Italian, French, and German literatures on 
that of Holland;’ a reply which gained 
him the first prize at the meeting of 1822. 


* 


“To a vast erudition M. de Clercq joins 
also that inspiration which makes the 
oet. Up tothe present time few verses 
om been penned by him ; but frequently, 
ina circle of friends, when a subject has 
been given him, he will rise, meditate for 
an instant, and then a torrent of inspired 
poetry will issue from his lips. During 
the winter of 1820-21, at a supper, at 
which political affairs were the subject of 
conversation, one of the guests begged 
him to sing the journey of the King of 
Naples to Laybach. He instantly arose, 
pa in brilliant verse, drew a picture of 
La Bella Italia, and of its fairest portion, 
the paradise of Naples; of the revolutions 
which have agitated its political condition, 
no less terrible in their ravages than those 
of nature, which undermine its capital ; 
of the various nations and princes by 
which it has been, in turns, invaded; of 
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the fruitless efforts of this countre— 
eternal plaything of the iodine ng 
ing foreigners—to acquire a liberty which 
seems ever to elude its grasp ;" final] 
of the events of 1820, and of the eae 
unhappily too real, which threaten anew 
the independence of this classic land 
devoted as it is to servitude. On another 
occasion, In & more numerous assembly 
some ladies who were present were re. 

uested to propose to him a subject ; as 
the ‘ Death of Socrates ’ and ‘ The Father. 
land’ obtained most voices, the poet 
took up both subjects at the same time 
and made a brilliant improvisation there. 
on. What is most to be admired in him 
is the wonderful flexibility of his talent 
which equally embraces the most opposite 
subjects. For instance, one evening the 
‘Pleasures of the Chase’ had been the 
subject treated: some minutes afterwards 
a friend begged him to celebrate Schiller; 
this he did with enthusiasm, tracing with 
a master hand the character and poetic 
talents which distinguish the leader of 
the German tragic poets, and even trans- 
lating on the spot some of Schiller’s 
finest passages into Dutch verse. 

“To the possession of a talent so dis- 
tinguished, and yet so little known, M. de 
Clercq joins those of the most amiable 
of domestic characters, simple and grace- 
ful manners, and a disposition of mind 
truly religious.” , 

_ In conclusion, the author adds, that 
“it must be considered as a triumph for 
the Dutch language, so little known at 
the present moment, and, above all, so 
little appreciated by foreigners, to have 

er i not only poets of the first order, 
but also an improvisatore of the high merit 


of M. de Clercq.” 
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Without FLurs, warranted the best, manufactured at, 
PHILLIPS'S Manufactory, 55, Skinner Street,.Snow Bill,, London, E.C. 
N.B.—PATENT SAFETY ATLAS CHANDELIERS, 
SUN AND STAR BURNERS, OUTSIDE. LAMPS, 
DOUISS PATENT REFLECTING DITTO: 
IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS FOR GAS, STEAM, OR HOT WATER, &c. 
STOVES from 16s. 
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ODERN PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCE clearly shows that the whole of our system 
is built up from the blood— nerves, sinews, muscles, and even solid bone ; this being the case, the gran! 
object is to keep this precious fluid, the blood, in a pure and healthy state, for without: this purit disease wi.| 
show itself in some way or other: thus diseases called by various names have all been cured simply by the use 
of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, thus showing that what has been considered different disorders, and requiring 
differc nt treatment, all originated in the same cause, and can be cured by one uniform treatment. ”PARR'S LIFE 
PILLS, although powerfu in conquering disease, yet are pure and harmless, and may be administered with 
confidence to the invalid, however weakly trom long ill health, who will soon enjoy those delightful symp on» 

of a — to rng See good. a, ca a increase of animal spirits. ; 
PARR’S ‘KE may be obtained of any: icine Vendor, in boxes, 1s, ily 
Packets, 11s. each. Directions with each box. 4 ee 





@ | | GOWLAND’ 3 
; BATING'S: PALE NEWFOUND- FOR THE ae. 


LAND COD LIVER OIL, peifeetly pure, [ ADIES exposed to the Weather at 
neerly tasteless, and free from adulteration of any this variable season will immediately, on the 
kind, having been ‘analyzed; reported on,.and recom- | application-of this: celebrated Herbal Preparation, ex- 


mended by Professors TayLor and THomson, of Guy’s er i genial qualities. 1t produces 


and St. Thomas's Hospitals, and also quite recently 
examined by Dr. Epwin Paynz, who, in the words of Great see ae Vivacity 
most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters | healthy action and elasticity of the Skin. 1ts soothing 


this will be found to possess in a high degree. Half- | and restorative qualities are unrivalled. 
Caution.—Ubserve the name of. the Proprietor, 


ints 1s, 6d., Pints 2s. 6d. ; oe 

Botte = a “ ro Cais tia E. C. Bourne, 19; Lamb’s Conduit Street, engraved on 

. 6d., Imperial Measure. the Government Stamp. Sold by all Chemists and Per- 

79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. fumers. Price, Half-pints, 28. 9d.; Pints, 5s. 6d.; 
Quarts, 8s. 6d. 








COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY 
CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENCES. 


STATISTICS SHOW THAT 50,000 PERSONS annually fall victims to Pulmonary 


Disorders, including,Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, and the Respiratery Organs. Prevention is at 
all times bettes than cure; be, therefore, prepared during the: wet and wintry season with a supply of 
KEATI\G'S COUGH LOZENGES, which«possess:the virtae of averting; as:well as of curing a Cough or Cold; 
they are good alike for the young or for the aged: ' 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d, each, by Tuomas Keatina, 


Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s.Churchyard, London.. Retail by all Druggists, &c.. 









&c., instantly relieved and speedily cured by 
NW consequence of the extraordinary. efficacy of 
character, There is only one Chlorodyne, which is this, and the 
following. Medical testimony. and truthfulness. 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY... 
From W. Versatrus Pzrricrew,.M.D.—“I. have no he-itation in stating that [have never met with any 
From Dr. M ‘Mit :' Seotland:— medicine known E 
Prom G. Hanwanm, ioe cease ainpenapibell:—” Liam now using Dr. J. Cullis Browne's Chlorodyne 
-Grpnon, Army Medical Staff, Caleutta.— 
P } i ntl ; j an 
vom C. D. Ripour, Esq., Surgeon, Egham.— As an Astringent in —— om ee , 
Never buy Chlorod haw 
IP, Which are the. only s len nd contain full directions with testimonials.—Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 


Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
fos gee - —" =e, q this invaluable remedy, several unprincipled parties have 
@ D3 J.COLLIS BROWNE’S (ff been induced to vend imitations which are of a totally different 
=| CHLORODYNE. | 
a — Tt isa liquid, and taken ffom: 10'to 20 drops two or three times a 
day in a little. water. 
and ne 80 efficacious a8.am-Anti-spasmodic and:Sédative, I:liaverused it in Asthma, Disrrhas, 
v disesses, and , satixficd with the re “9 
ana aE he CE ey scotland: consider it the most valuable 
with marvellous good efféets i Vi veterate Sickness:in Pregnancy.” 
Dr. M'G cchenaetindiesapee hie aluable medicine.” 
De R1GOR.Crort, late Army Staff, says Pr , ene _—~ at soos of diarrboes.” 
in Colic, with ¢ -— : i 
- ramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. ” 
reux, its off . ‘ . ‘ ions I have found it valuable. 
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Sorz AGENT 33. 
axp Manvyacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, 
BLOOMSBURY, W.C., LONDON. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOuR 


IN PACKETS, 8d., AND TINS, 1s. 


FAMILIes WHO HAVE OTHER KINDS SENT OR RECOMMENDED 


INSTEAD OF 


BROWN AND POLSON’S, 


WILL FIND THAT THERE IS EXTRA PROFIT 


UCVON TIE SALE OF EVERY ARTICLE TITUS SUBSTITUTED, 
AND 


TO SUPPORT THIS PRACTICE, 
THE MOST FRAUDULENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A 2 issued by Wakers who try fo obtain the sale for Tin fe yor quealitue s, 


MANY GROCERS, CHEMISTS, &c., 


WHO SUPPLY THE BEST-QUALITY, IN PREFERENCE TO BEST-PROFIT 
ARTICLES, SELL NONE BUT 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 





BROWN & POLSON’S SOUFFLE PUDDING. 


Put six ounces of Brown and Polson’s Patent Corn Flour into a stew 
pan with eight ounces of pounded sugar, and mix these smoothly 
together with a quart of milk ; add tour ounces of fresh butter, a pinch 
of salt, and a few drops of essence of vanilla ; stir briskly on the fire 
until it boils ; and then work in vigorously six yolks of eggs, and the 
six whites, whisked into a firm froth, are to be lightly incorp rated with 
the batter, which must then be poured into a slightly buttered pie-dish ; 
and baked in a moderately-heated oven for about half-an-hour, sugared 


over the surface, and sent to table immediately.—Cooh's Guid. 











